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Preface 


HE VARIOUS SCIENCES relating to human be- 

havior are developing so rapidly that it is almost im- 
possible for those who are not directly concerned with these 
sciences to keep abreast of them. And yet, if the scientific 
findings are to result in a more intelligent approach to 
social problems, they must become a part of the thinking of 
those who deal with people in various capacities. 

The writer’s aim is to bring to the student of adolescent 
behavior an understanding of that area between psychology 
and sociology that is known as social psychology. While 
the specific subject of the book is the behavior of young 
people in the adolescent years, the implications reach be- 
yond adolescence and should result in a better understand- 
ing of human behavior in general. 

To those who are working with young people, this book is 
intended to be an authentic survey of the ever-expanding 
fields of sociology and psychology, especially as they relate 
to young people in modern society. The average person 
engaged in the administration of programs for young people 
does not have the time or the facilities to keep abreast of 
the many significant studies that are being made each year, 
and yet is obliged to use the most advanced methods avail- 
able. 

Since every agency dealing with young people approaches 
them in some kind of social setting, the significance of this 

social setting must be recognized if we are to understand the 
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behavior of young people. The whole field of social psy- 
chology has not been treated in this book. For the sake of 
directness, only the more significant phases of the problem 
have been presented. However, for the reader who wishes 
to pursue the subject further, complete annotation has been 
furnished. 

The references at the end of each chapter have been care- 
fully selected from a long and exhaustive bibliography. 
They were selected because of their direct relation to the 
point of view presented. It seemed advisable to limit the 
references to immediately relevant material, rather than to _ 
include long lists of books or publications having only a 
vague relation to the topic of each chapter. 

The writer is indebted to his colleague, Dr. Otis C. Inge- 
britsen, and to Dr. F. A. Moss, editor of this series, for 
reading the manuscript and making helpful suggestions. 
Mr. Elliot Copeland has been of valuable assistance in the 
preparation of the illustrations, 

For permission to reproduce portions of copyright ma- 
terial, the following are entitled to a note of appreciation: 
Mr. Donald Marvin, Professor J. K. Folsom, Dr. Merriam 
Van Waters, the University of North Carolina Press, the 
Department of Secondary School Principals of the N. E. A., 
The Macmillan Company, Johns Hopkins Press, D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Smith College School for Social 
Work, Survey Associates, Inc., McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, the New York H; erald-Tribune, the New York World- 
Telegram, the New York Times, the Department of Mental 
Diseases of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the Journal 


of Juvenile Research, the School Review, and the Journal 
Press. 


E. D: P. 
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CHAPTER I 
Introduction: Young People in America 


HE BEHAVIOR of organisms and groups of organisms 

is determined by two things in general: (1) the nature of 
the individual organisms, their needs, and the equipment 
by which they satisfy those needs; and (2) the situation in 
which the organisms find themselves. To put it differently, 
human behavior is determined by the manner in which the 
needs of the individual can be met. Thus human behavior . 
can be described as the activity resulting from an organism 
or personality seeking an equilibrium between his needs on 
the one hand and his surroundings on the other. 

One who wishes to understand human behavior, then, not 
only must know the nature of the individual, but must also 
know the relationships in the environment of the individual, 
just as a painter must recognize the importance of the back- 
ground to the subject of his portraiture. One who wishes 
to change or control human behavior must recognize the 
importance of the total situation, since he must deal with 
the relationships in the environment of the individual as 
well as with the individual if he is to succeed. 

Admirable progress has been made in recent years toward 
a complete understanding of the individual as an organism. 
Many excellent books are available to the student of ado- 


lescent psychology who wishes to know young people as 
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growing, thinking, feeling, and responding individuals. 
Comparatively few references can be cited, however, that deal 
with the total configuration of the individual as a part of a 
large and complicated social scheme such as confronts young 
people in America today. 

In the following pages the major relationships existing 
between young people and modern society are set forth. 
It will be seen that young people in America today face 
quite a different set of problems from that faced by their 
parents and grandparents. Young people in this country 
also have to make different adjustments from young people 
in Samoa, or China, or Germany; not because young organ- 
isms differ in these countries, but rather because of the 
different kinds of behavior that are possible in the different 
social situations surrounding these young people. 

To a great extent the behavior of the individual depends 
upon the number of different kinds of adjustment that are 
possible in the social environment. The adjustment of two 
young men to the summer heat in a large city, for example, 
is determined somewhat by the means they have at their 
command. If young man 4 is the son of a rich father, he 
may choose to utilize his father’s yacht for his purposes. 
Gathering several of his friends he can head for the open 
sea or some shady cove along the coast and resign himself 
to comparatively little activity aside from consuming large 
quantities of iced drinks. 

Young man B, on the other hand, is not the son of'a rich 
father. He lives with his family in a crowded section of 
the city. His adjustment must be confined to short trips, 
perhaps to a swim in the river near by. He may find it 
desirable to shed some of his clothes and stroll along the 
streets. The companions of young man B, because of the 
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socio-economic status of his family, will be very definitely 
limited to those of his own comparative means. 

Thus two young men of the same age, living in the same 
city, make entirely different responses to the same problem. 
This difference is not due to any organic disparity between 
the two, but rather to the social relationships in which they 
are living. 

Another example might be two young ladies of the same 
age, same physical attractiveness, and from families with 
much the same socio-economic status. These two young 
ladies might make entirely different adjustments to the de- 
sire for companionship with the opposite sex simply because 
they live in different social settings. Girl A, living in the 
city, has opportunity for wide acquaintance. Communica- 
tion is rapid, transportation is convenient, and she meets 
many different young people. Her field of exploitation is 
wide and varied. Girl B, on the other hand, living on a 
farm, must confine her efforts to those young men who may 
live within visiting distance and whom she meets at the 

consolidated school. Callers will not be as frequent, nor 
will the choice of companionship be as wide. 

Thus, to understand the behavior of young people in 
America, we must examine the American scene critically 
to determine the conditioning factors and discover the rela- 
tionships existing as they affect young people. We must 
make certain that such relationships are examined in terms of 
young people and their problems rather than in terms of 
adult standards. The individual reacts to relationships as 
he sees them, not always as others would like to have him 
see them. Naturally, a complete survey of the relationships 
of young people would consume many volumes. The pres- 
ent treatment must of necessity be brief. It will be possible 
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to outline only the most important phases of American life 
as they apply to young human beings growing to maturity. 
Many of the factors mentioned briefly in this chapter will be 
treated at length in later chapters. 


Physical Conditioning Factors 


Physical surroundings themselves, though usually taken 
for granted, are a real factor in determining human ac- 
tivity. In America there are many important phases of the 
physical situation that define behavior, at least in its broader 
aspects. The broad expanses of this continent were for 
generations a challenge to youth and furnished economic 
independence for courageous young men who were willing 
to hew themselves a place in the wilderness. The last 
physical frontier has disappeared, but it has left a tradition 
of individualism that still influences the ambitions of young 
persons. 

The vast areas are as important now as they were two or 
three generations ago, but for an entirely different reason. 
Today the broad expanse of the continent beckons to young 
people because of the opportunities for travel and adven- 
ture under modern conditions. During the recent depres- 
sion the desire for new experiences encouraged many young 
people to take to the road. The spirit of travel is further 
encouraged by the divergent climate and the varied scenery 
offered within the boundaries of this country. Freedom of 
movement in the United States permits one to move great 
distances with ease, and to pass political boundaries without 
passport or questions asked. This movement by large num- 
bers of young people traveling alone or in small groups, 
from one climatic condition to another, stopping sometimes 
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temporarily and sometimes permanently, is not possible in 
Europe. Divergent political systems and national charac- 
teristics do not encourage it. 

Modern transportation, of course, facilitates this move- 
ment tremendously. One can span the country by airplane 
in a few hours today, or talk over great distances by tele- 
phone. Such modern devices widen the range of possible 
acquaintance of young people. Wide contacts in turn will 
increase the appreciation of young people for problems of 
other groups in the country beyond their own town or 
county limits. In July 1939, for example, a Congress of 
American Youth was held in New York City. This 
congress was called by young people, and representatives 
came from every corner of the land. Several came from 
foreign countries. Such a gathering would not have been 
possible thirty years ago. Modern automobiles and good 
roads have broken down the barriers of distance for the 
great mass of American people. Young people with com- 
paratively limited means can now travel great distances. 
This increased ease of travel and communication makes it 
possible for youth to band together in common causes. 
Certainly the day has passed when a large proportion of 
young people must grow to adulthood without having 
passed beyond the borders of their own countries or states. 

The movies and the radio have also contributed to a 
changed world for young people. Not only have these 
devices brought a great diffusion of knowledge; they have 
also brought in their wake new problems quite unlike those 
that faced the mothers and the fathers, which in turn 
cause opportunity for friction between child and parent. 

Relations between the sexes have been altered tremen- 
dously by modern inventions. Courting is carried on in 
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a different way today, and the young person can extend 
the range of his acquaintances far beyond that of the horse- 
and-buggy days. These conditions may be responsible in 
part for the breaking down of taboos regulating relationships 
between the sexes. The advent of birth control has made 
it possible to avoid the consequences of sexual activity and 
will no doubt influence the attitude of young persons in 
this respect. 

As man progresses through technological development, 
he must make new social adjustments. These adjustments 
sometimes come painfully, since they represent a breaking 
away from the behavior patterns of parents who either are 
unwilling to accept the new order of things or do not un- 
derstand the nature of the changes. ny 
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The Use of Leisure Wobitions of youn 


Another way in which technological n. ~vement has 
redefined the social situation for young and old is to be 
seen in the shortened hours of work and the increase in 
unemployment. For the first time in history man faces 
the possibility of extensive leisure with plenty. Just how 
society will adjust to this leisure no one really knows. Ex- 
amining the possibilities from the point of view of young 
people, however, one sees tendencies that will have far- 
reaching effects upon their adjustment. 

The period of preparation for adult life is being prolonged 
as society becomes more complex. Although young people 
mature physically and psychologically near the sixteenth 
birthday, on the average, few of them.are ready to assume 
functions of mature individuals in modern society. Few 
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are economically independent and in a position to consider 
marriage seriously. Their biological impulses, however, 
continue to demand satisfaction, and the necessity of re- 
maining longer under the parental roof raises new and im- 
portant problems in the family. 

With the increase of leisure has come a multiplication of 
the number of commercial enterprises offering to help the 
individual spend his time as long he is willing to pay the 
price. Hence there is a tendency for young people to par- 
ticipate in pre-digested activities as spectators rather than 
to plan their own leisure constructively and in keeping with 
their particular talents and abilities. In many respects the 
present generation is poorly prepared for the leisure that 
has come to it. The schools have not as yet readjusted 
their curricula adequately to train young people in the art 
of using free time. 


Choosing a Vocation 


Vocational choice has become a problem of major im- 
portance to young Americans. It is difficult today, even 
after the most painstaking study, to give intelligent advice 
to young people with respect to the type of life work for 
which they should prepare. Occupations are shifting 
rapidly. The young man who trains himself in a me- 
chanical trade today has little assurance that the demand for 
his services will be constant. Mass production has opened 
up thousands of jobs that need little preparation or skill 
to execute them, but they are jobs with short lives and little 
possibilities for advancement. Because of the extent of spe- 
cialization in modern industry, there is little chance for a 
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young man to start at the bottom and work to the top un- 
less he has some means whereby college and technical train- 
ing can be secured. 

Thus, owing to the fact that society today offers a wide 
range of occupations from which the young person can choose 
and gives him a relative amount of freedom in making that 
choice, the chances for mental conflict are increased. The 
young man is faced, among other things, with the neces- 
sity of meeting the requirements of his family, of the school, 
and of his own conception of himself in choosing a voca- 
tion, to say nothing of the actual conditions surrounding 
the profession he chooses with respect to supply and demand. 

In primitive societies, this occupational dilemma does not 
exist. There are few possibilities for individual choice, 
since the number of different occupations is limited and 
the eligibility of the person to enter these occupations is de- 
termined by rigid customs. The mental conflicts growing 
out of choice of occupation is distinctly a function of the 
modern industrial system. 


Meeting Institutional Demands 


The institutions of society define many behavior patterns 
for young people and hence determine the type of prob- 
lems the growing generation is apt to encounter. The 
school, the law, the church, and the family, for example, 
each have their set of demands to which the young person 
is expected to adjust. For the most part these demands are 
conceived by adults and laid down as methods for training 
young men and women in the ways of life. In some 
cases these demands have outlived their usefulness, but are 
continued by force of tradition or as a result of pressure 
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from established groups. Needless to say, many behavior 
problems of adolescents arise out of their inability to inte- 
grate themselves into the complex set of patterns laid down 
for them by adult society.’ 
- Each individual who is mentally capable is expected to 
attend school for a period of time determined by the state 
in which the individual resides. Adjustment to the school 
requires many behavior patterns and defines to a large ex- 
tent the companionship of the individual and the conception 
he may develop of himself. The child is expected to adjust 
to the routine of the school, be present regularly and on 
time, and move about the school buildings according to 
the rules laid down. He will probably be classified on the 
basis of age and intelligence and participate in a prearranged 
curriculum. Both his parents and the school authorities 
expect him to move regularly from one grade to another 
with reasonable satisfactoriness and achieve creditable marks. 
As he moves into the higher grades he is faced with the 
necessity of choosing some vocation or major field of activity, 
and must begin preparation for it. Seg 
Adult society has adopted certain rules of behavior to 
which young persons are expected to adjust or suffer the 
consequences. These rules are to be found in the laws reg- 
ulating juvenile delinquency and defining lawful behavior. 
The age of the individual, the state in which he lives, and 
his sex will determine his status before the law. Legal 
definitions will determine within certain limits’ the time 
and method of his marriage and the age of gainful em- 
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1 For a more complete discussion of institutional demands, the rade E 
to the report by R. G. Foster, Chairman; L. D. Frank, J. B. Malai T pE 
worth, and F. M. Thrasher in the American Journal of Sociotogy, 42: 27 94 


(1936). 
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ployment, as well as the age at which he can begin to drive 
@ Car. 

The family and household also make demands upon the 
growing individual that tend to define his behavior. The 
household routines of eating and sleeping are to be con- 
formed to. The parents are to be obeyed and, if possible, 
regarded with affection. Complex regulations with regard 
to sex activities are enforced with little explanation as to 
the reasons involved. Health habits are set into motion 
according to the beliefs of the parents. These may apply 
to eating, washing, sleeping and many other phases of life. 
The parents control the supply of money and food, as well 
as the property, and dictate the use of the house, the yard, 
and the family-car. 

Religious institutions attempt to enforce regulations with 
regard to attendance and punctuality. Profession of faith 
is looked upon with favor. Financial demands are made 
for the support of the church. Participation in special re- 
ligious activities beyond Sunday exercises is encouraged. 
Regulations are set down with respect to eating, holidays, 
relations with other people, and so forth. 
` Recreation and leisure-time activities also make their bid 
for the attention of young people. The Boy Scouts, the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., 4-H Clubs, and settlement 
houses all have special types of appeal to the interest of the 
individual and in turn expect certain types of behavior from 
members. The Boy Scouts expect adherence to a code, the 
purchase of a uniform if possible, advancement in skills, 
regular attendance at meetings, payment of dues to the 
local and national groups. Other programs make similar 
demands. 

These lists could be extended indefinitely, but the point 
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seems quite clear by now that the individual born into 
modern society is confronted with a very complex culture 
to which he must adjust if he is to be a happy member of 
society. These patterns of culture define the kind of re- 
sponses that can and cannot be made and therefore are con- 
stantly operating to influence the behavior of the individual. 
It is quite impossible to understand human action without 
taking these many relationships into consideration. In the 
following pages those patterns and the manner in which 
they operate in determining the behavior of the individual 
will be described more extensively. ; 
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CHAPTER II 


Approaches to Adolescent Behavior 


MAN VOLUMES have been written about the age of 
adolescence. In the past, psychologists referred to it 
as the period of “storm and stress.” At this stage of de- 
velopment the growing human being was supposed to be 
subject to great internal readjustments. His consequent so- 
cial difficulty was described as one function of these internal 
changes. In more recent years less emphasis has been placed 
on the internal glandular changes accompanying puberty 
and more stress placed on the social implications of maturity. 
Studies of adolescents in other cultures * have shown that 
these stresses and strains do not exist where the social system 
has a way of maturing young people socially almost over- 
night. By ascribing maturity to them and placing respon- 
sibility of grown people upon their shoulders, the period of 
adolescent adjustment is averted. 

In the light of the evidence now at hand, adolescence 
seems to derive its importance as a period of human develop- 
ment in modern society largely because of social implications 
rather than from the internal biological and psychological 
processes which are taking place. In primitive societies the 


1 For example, see Mead, Margaret, Coming of Age in Samoa. William Mor- 
row (1928). 
I2 
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period of adolescence is short because all hands are needed at 
an early age to carry on the necessary economic tasks. The 
long period of leisure that exists in modern America for 
nearly every child does not exist in such places as Samoa 
or New Guinea, as Margaret Mead has so ably demonstrated. 
It is not the physiological development itself which is sig- 
nificant, but rather the implications placed upon this develop- 
ment by those with whom the individual comes in contact. 
If it is the customary thing for the appearance of hair on the 
body and a change of voice to signify that the time has ar- 
rived for the individual to assume a place as a grown man or 
woman in the village, then only a few months are needed to 
bring these social changes about. However, in a society 
which does not need the help of the young hands in pro- 
ducing wealth and where, consequently, the date of eco- 
nomic independence is postponed many years beyond the 
physical attainment of maturity, the problem becomes quite 
different. When the attainment of social maturity is rela- 
tively close to the attainment of physical maturity, the prob- 
lem seems to be a very slight one for the adolescent. It is in 
a society like that in America today, where social maturity, 
economic independence, formal status as a citizen, and other 
marks of a mature person are delayed far beyond the attain- 
ment of physical and mental maturity, that a problem exists 
for young people. In other words, modern society creates 
Its own adolescent problem by refusing to consider young 
People as grown-ups until many years after they have ma- 
tured physiologically and mentally. 
The tendency to delay the date o 
turity necessarily dominates many phases of the treatment 
which young people receive from their elders. In education, 
for example, it tends to bar the individual from coming to 
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grips with reality in terms of life problems. In primitive 
society, education takes place at the same time that the indi- 
vidual is performing the tasks which later will make him a 
self-sufficient member of the group. In modern civilization 
the individual prepares for years to enter a profession or a 
trade. With few exceptions this training is apart from the 
profession and is designed to delay his active entrance into 
the livelihood for many years beyond his physical and mental 
maturity as a chronological fact. In other words the edu- 
cational process in primitive cultures is intrinsic (goes on at 
the same time that real life problems are being met). In 
modern society it is extrinsic (separate from the life prob- 
lems as such but intended to prepare the individual for the 
problems if and when they are met). 

It was pointed out in the previous chapter that the behavior 
of young people in any society is determined to a large extent 
by the restrictions that society and the physical surroundings 

_ place upon them. What is or is not permitted constitutes the 
range of behavior from which a young person may choose. 
Thus young people are faced with an entirely different set of 
alternatives from those that faced their grandparents. The 
youth today may travel swiftly, may go to school for many 
years, may observe life-like features of distant lands and 
people; but he may not establish himself as the head of a 
family (there are exceptions of course) at the age of 16 or 
17, nor can he go West and stake out a quarter section of 
land for his own use. 

Thus it is that the social situation in which an individual 
finds himself very definitely defines within certain limits the 
possible behavior pattern he may choose. If the nature and 
relation of the restriction placed upon young people, that is, 
the possible kinds of behavior, can be established, then one 
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has gone a long way toward understanding the behavior of 
individuals within that situation. 

Not the least of the new readjustments which young peo- 
ple must face is the sexual one. The sex organs and their 
functions come to full fruition during adolescence, but so- 
ciety frowns upon a natural expression of the sexual powers 
before marriage. In modern society it is necessary for young 
people to postpone longer and longer the time when they 
can marry and set up their own home. The fact that so- 
ciety does not permit young people to express themselves in 
a sexual way does not do away with the sexual desire. The 
longer young people must wait before they can legitimately 
express themselves in this direction, the more chance there 
is for maladjustment. Sex is not inherently a problem 
for young people—the restrictions of society make it such. 
Some way must be found for young people-to marry early, 
or there will be a continual increase in the number of viola- 
tions to the outworn codes. , 

The fact that young people face more and different prob- 
lems today makes it important that society understand these 
problems and take steps to deal with them effectively. 


Social Psychology of Young People 


Special consideration of the social psychology of young 
people apart or in addition to social psychology in general is 
needed because the social factors which operate to influence a 
young person are often quite distinctive from those which 
operate in adult society. This difference is due to at least 
two reasons. First of all, young people move in a social 
milieu of their own which is usually quite different from that 
of their elders, ` This difference is most marked where the 
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parents have moved with their children to entirely different 
culture patterns, as in the case of emigrants to this country 
from the Old World. It is common knowledge among so- 
cial workers and others familiar with the adjustment of such 
families that a conflict often arises between the parents and 
the children because of two different standards. The parents 
attempt to hold their children to a discipline which operated 
in the old country while the children learn to respond in terms 
of other children with whom they constantly associate. 

The other reason for considering the social psychology of 
young people in a special treatment rests in the fact that the 
same influences operate in a different manner according to 
the relative development of the group in question. A good 
illustration is the effect of compulsory school laws. Adults 
may all agree that such laws are desirable, but in the minds 
of some young people who are affected there is a question of 
relative value which operates between going to school or go- 
ing fishing on a warm day. The relative importance of cus- 
toms, traditions, and laws rests upon the understanding and 
needs of the groups to which they apply. Young people 
have their own traditions, their own culture which they pass 
on from one to the other. In some cases these’ values are 
quite at variance with the established and accepted customs 
of society at large. Owing to the intimacy a young person 
experiences with his own associates, it is not unusual for him 
to feel the custom of his own crowd to be the more im- 
portant. j 

We cannot, therefore, hope to understand the behavior of 
young people by studying adult culture and mature social 
patterns alone. The problems of adjustment which face 
young people arise frequently from the disparity they sense 
between the traditions carried on by their immediate asso- 
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ciates on the one hand and those maintained by adult society 
on the other. 


The Field of Social Psychology 


It has been the custom to define sociology as the science of 
society and the behavior of groups, while psychology has 
been characterized as the science of individual behavior.’ 
This distinction served a practical purpose as long as soci- 
ology was content to confine its researches and generaliza- 
tions to the broader aspects of group behavior, such as the 
classifications of various kinds of groups and description of 
their behavior or the tracing of customs, folkways, and 
mores. Likewise, the above definition of psychology held as 
long as psychology concerned itself with the mechanistic 
analysis of human behavior into its elements and was content 
with simply devising more methods for controlling the condi- 
tions surrounding experimentation with individuals in the 
laboratory. 

However, this early attempt to distinguish between the 
two sciences has proved to be artificial in recent years. It 
has been demonstrated that “society” and the “individual” 
cannot be separated distinctly. They are two ends of a con- 
tinuous scale.* When the sociologist began to observe the 
behavior of primary groups, such as the family and the 
adolescent gang, and psychology became interested in the 
social aspects of individual behavior, then it was quite ap- 
parent that these two branches of science overlapped in this 
area to such an extent that a rigid definition between the 


2 Cf. Warren, H. C., Dictionary of Psychology. Houghton Mifin (1934). 3 
? Cooley, Charles Horton, Human Nature and the Social Order, Revised. Scrib- 
ner’'s (1922). 
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two was impractical. Moreover, the new organismic psy- 
chology indicates that the individual’s behavior has meaning 
only in terms of the social.field in which he moves; conse- 
quently, the process of making a distinction between the in- 
dividual and the group is an artificial one which tends to 
destroy the important thing, the relationship that exists be- 
tween them. 

Although there has been considerable difference of opinion 
as to the relative importance of the individual and the group 
(society), the emergence of a science of social psychology has 
indicated the necessity of recognizing the group and the in- 
dividual together if a complete understanding is to be had of 
either. Social psychology has been defined, then, as the 
science of individual behavior in the group. 

While it was inevitable that the two sciences of sociology 
and psychology would ultimately find an area of mutual in- 
terest, the early interchanges were at long range, owing largely 
to the unknown ground between them. For more than a 
decade social psychology rested heavily upon an elaborate 
scheme of human instincts admirably set forth by MacDou- 
gall’s book Social Psychology that first appeared in 1908. 
The instinct psychologists really tried to explain a great 
many sociological phenomena on the basis of inborn be- 
havior of patterns of men. The gregarious instinct ex- 
plained man’s tendency to associate in groups. The parental 
instinct explained the family. Man’s tendency to a¢cumu- 
late wealth was an expression of the acquisitive instinct. 
The instinct hypothesis blossomed out in many directions, 
casting its shadow into many phases of psychology before it 
went to seed and fell to the ground of its own weight. 

If it were possible to explain society and the behavior of 
groups on the basis of the innate nature of man, as MacDou- 
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gall and others tried to do, then in order to understand hu- 
man society one would need only to become familiar with the 
nature of individuals. To do so does not seem possible in 
the light of our present knowledge of human behavior. So- 
ciety is more than the sum of its individual members. Tra- 
ditions, customs, folkways, mores, and other social factors 
carry on from generation to generation and operate in society 
to affect the behavior of the individual. Every individual is 
born into a society with a tremendously complex culture to 
which he must adjust himself if he is to survive. This cul- 
ture existed prior to the individual and will carry on after he 
dies. 

The history of social psychology to date shows that little 
can be gained by talking about the relative importance of the 
group or the individual. For a complete understanding of 
human behavior, the two are inseparable. In the final anal- 
ysis it is difficult to consider individual behavior entirely 
apart from the influence of other human beings. Even when 
a boy locks himself in his room in a temper tantrum, he 
is conscious of other people’s influence upon his behavior. 
He is reacting to a social field of relationships that is as 
though he were in the presence of others. Individual be- 
havior has social meaning in terms of its relation to the be- 
havior of others. 

A study of isolated individuals will not furnish a complete 
understanding of group behavior, for the simple reason that 
individual behavior takes on a different meaning when con- 
sidered as part of the group pattern. How a boy or girl acts 
in a controlled experiment in the psychological laboratory 
has relatively little to do with his or her behavior as a mem- 
ber of a family or a Boy Scout troop. The controlled nature 
of the experiment has been designed to rule out such “outside” 
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influences, and yet the presence of these very influences is 
what makes his behavior meaningful as a member of society. 

It is equally untenable to attempt an understanding of pri- 
mary group behavior without a knowledge of individual hu- 
man nature. There could be no group behavior without 
individuals. A group does not think. Only individual mem- 
bers of the group are capable of thinking.’ It is important, 
therefore, to understand the nature of the individual, but to 
do this with the social group as a background. The biolog- 
ical nature of man must certainly have some influence on the 
manner in which individuals and society behave. The real 
reason men eat is that they feel hunger and need food to 
survive; they do not eat simply to carry out a social custom. 
And yet, how and what they eat is quite definitely bound up 
with the social background. 

The behavior of a single individual with prestige may in- 
fluence the direction and nature of group activity over a long 
period of time. The peculiar combination of personality 
traits which one member of a family may have can deter- 
mine whether or not a happy adjustment will be made. Yet, 
it would be quite impossible to have prestige, or domination, 
or leadership without a group. A lone person on a desert 
island cannot hope to experience prestige. It is the relation- 
ship of the individual to other human beings that makes 
these social phenomena possible, 

Social psychology, therefore, is really more than a study 
of the influence of the group on the individual; to be com- 
plete, it must also study the influence of the individual upon 
the group. The two are interrelated in such a fashion that 


4 For an interesting discussion of this point the reader is refe: 


tred to Pigors, P. 
Leadership or Domination. Houghton Mifflin (1935). 
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it is not only difficult to isolate them, but useless to do so, 
since such an isolation would alter their individual mean- 
ings. The group, on the one hand, is more than the sum of 
its individual members, and the behavior of the individual 
loses meaning when considered apart from the background 
of relationships from which he comes.° 


The Analysis of Behavior 


As a new science emerging upon a stage where other fields 
of science had developed successful methods of investigation, 
it was quite natural that psychology should first attempt to 
apply the methods of the other sciences to its own problems. 
The result was that early psychology patterned many of its 
concepts upon the current theories of physics and chemistry 
which up to that time had had the most fruitful results. 
This tendency has found expression in at least two directions. 
On the one hand there was a painstaking attempt to analyze 
human behavior into elements in much the same way that 
chemistry had broken down chemical compounds. On the 
other hand was the tendency to have psychological laws fol- 
low those of mechanistic physics. While both of these ap- 
proaches have added tremendously to the knowledge of hu- 
man behavior, yet they have not furnished psychology with 
the ultimate goal of science, which is prediction. 

To be of practical value, psychology must provide a basis 
for predicting human behavior in its broader aspects; it must 


5 Space is too limited for an extensive development of this point of view here. 
The reader is referred to the following books for a more thorough discussion: 

Brown, J. F., Psychology and the Social Order. McGraw-Hill (1936). Hart- 
man, G. W., Gestalt Psychology. Ronald Press (1935). Ogden, R. M., Psy- 
chology and Education. Harcourt, Brace (1932). Wheeler, R. H., The Laws 
of Human Nature. D. Appleton-Century (1932). 
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provide a basis for forecasting the actions of an individual in 
a social situation from day to day. As yet psychology has 
not arrived at a technique which will make such prediction 
possible. This does not mean that the science of psychology 
has not yielded a great amount of information with regard 
to human behavior in the laboratory situation. Standard- 
ized techniques have been developed for measuring the re- 
sponses of the human organism to definite stimuli. Within 
the limits of the controlled conditions which have sur- 
rounded these experiments it is possible to predict many 
phases of human behavior, but the prediction of human con- 


duct in social situations from day to day has not yet been 
realized. 


Inadequacy of the Analytical Method in Social Situations 


The analytical method of studying human behavior has 
failed to provide a basis for prediction not because of any 
lack of method for analysis, but because synthesis of the 
analyzed elements has not been possible. The trouble lies in 
the fact that in the process of analysis the very phenomenon 
being studied changes. As long as the scientific analysis of 
behavior rested largely upon the technique of controlling 
conditions other than the single factor or set of factors being 
measured, the prediction of behavior in social situations was 
diffcult or impossible. Such control usually consisted of 
ruling out factors in the background or holding them con- 


stant. This process not only simplified the problem, but 
changed its very nature. 


For example, the study of human learning based on labo- 
ratory techniques by which conditions are simplified or con- 
trolled is quite a different thing from the type of learning 
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which goes on when a person is a functioning member of a 
social group. Experiments have verified this fact (see Chap- 
ter VII). The more the situation is simplified, the more 
standardized become the conditions and the further removed 
the situation is from human behavior as it operates in so- 
ciety. Analysis and standardization would be meaningful if 
the elements of behavior remained constant throughout the 
process of simplification; but this is not the case, as the Ge- 
stalt psychologists have pointed out.’ The mere process of 
eliminating factors from the background seems to change the 
nature of the element studied. 

A simple experiment will suffice to illustrate this point. 
Suppose the problem is the measurement of the relative 
effect of reward and punishment in the facilitation of learn- 
ing. Reward might be standardized in terms of pennies, 
punishment in terms of amount of electric shock. Although 
the actual amount of these two variables can be controlled, 
their relative value in terms of a given subject depends upon 
many factors in the background of the individual and the 
test situation. A penny to a poor child and a penny to a 
child from a well-to-do family mean quite different things. 
In a similar way the efficacy of the punishment varies in 
terms of the background of each subject. Among some 
groups of boys the ability to assimilate a painful experience 
is the mark of a man. Among other groups this tradition 
is not so strong. The analytical psychologist would answer 
this objection by further ruling out factors in the back- 
ground. Subjects of similar age and economic status would 
be used. If this continual ruling out of extraneous factors 
becomes complete, then the value of the experiment in terms ` 


6 Hartman, G. W., op. cit. See also Lewin, Kurt, ÆA Dynamic Theory of Per- 
sonality. McGraw-Hill (1935)- 
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of predicting behavior in society becomes meaningless be- 
cause it is to the presence of these outlawed factors that the 
individual responds as a social being. 

An understanding of human social behavior can come 
only through a technique that recognizes the relational fac- 
tors in the background and understands their relative im- 
portance, rather than by ruling them out. An understand- 
ing of the personality can come only through a consideration 
of the individual against his social background. 


The Statistical Approach 


Statistics are an important psychological tool. Through 
the use of formulae in handling large masses of data, it is 
possible to measure relationships between variables, to estab- 
lish the relation between individuals and the group, and to 
compare different groups with each other. The value of 
the statistical approach to the study of human behavior 
should not be underestimated. It has added greatly to the 
body of known psychological and sociological facts. At 
best, however, this approach can provide only a technique 
for predicting the behavior of relatively large groups, or it 
simply improves the chances of guessing right about a given 
individual. On the basis of statistical formulae, it is possible 
to predict roughly what populations can be expected to 
do under given conditions. Statisticians can predict fairly 
closely the number of suicides in the United States in the next 
twelve months, or the number of marriages and divorces, 
It is further possible, if certain facts are known about an 
individual, to improve predictability beyond chance as to 
what this individual is likely to do under given circum- 
stances, 
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For example, through a study of parole success it has been 
possible to determine some of the factors which accompany 
successful parole, and on this basis to help decrease the num- 
ber of failures by controlling those who are paroled. As yet, 
however, it is not possible to predict exactly which persons 
will commit suicide, or marry, or divorce, or break parole. 
Complete understanding of human nature is difficult through 
a purely statistical approach because a basic assumption of 
this method is the constancy of unpredictable influences. 
Statistical techniques, for the most part, are exact methods 
of dealing with inexact data. Until the methods for gather- 
ing the data themselves are improved, the statistical approach 
will not furnish exact prediction in individual cases. 

The statistical technique has been most useful in tracing 
the distribution of capacities, skills, and traits in society. 
Through this approach it has been possible to establish the 
extent and nature of human variability, a very important 
social concept. The exhaustive studies of so-called traits has 
been most helpful in establishing the degree of similarity 
between individuals in certain behavior patterns. The estab- 
lishment of these frequencies is largely a matter of defining 
the extent of agreement between individuals rather than 
an understanding of the complete personality of one indi- 
vidual.’ It should be clearly understood that the statis- 
tical establishment of a trait such as “honesty” or “domi- 
nance” in a given population does not justify the inference 
of a given amount of that trait in any one person. It is 
simply a statistical expression of the frequency with which 
this form of behavior appears in the group and as such is 
really a concept of sociology. One of the notable findings 
of the statistical approach has been the specificity of individ- 


T See Lewin, Kurt, op. cit. 
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ual behavior. What a given person will do in one stand- 
ardized situation is of comparatively little value in predict- 
ing his behavior in another situation. 

The statistical approach can help provide a basis for under- 
standing the relationships between individuals and groups, 
but alone it cannot form a basis for predicting individual 
human behavior in given situations. 


Relational Aspects of Human Behavior 


From the foregoing it appears that human behavior is not 
measurable or predictable in concrete or absolute terms. It 
is only through a study of relationships that an understand- 
ing of human nature can be had. The knowledge of a 
child’s Intelligence Quotient has significance only in rela- 
tion to other factors in the configuration. The LQ. itself is 
a statement of relation between the mental behavior of a 
given child when confronted with a standardized test, and 
other children of the same age. The significance of the I.Q. 
rests in the relation of the mental capacity of a given child 
to the mental capacity of those with whom he comes in con- 
tact. Ifa child with an I.Q. of go is a member of a family 
all of which have I.Q.’s below 80, it is one thing; if, on the 
other hand, he is in a family with 1.Q’s over 120, it is quite 
another. His behavior, although the LQ. is actually the 
same in both cases, is apt to be quite different in each. It is 
the relation of his own mental capacity to that of those with 
whom he- must establish himself that is significant, rather 


than the LQ. itself. 


8 Cf. Hartshorne, Hugh, and May, Mark A., Studies in Deceit. 


Macmillan 
(1928). 
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Similarly in a school situation, the child with an I.Q. of 
80 may become a problem when he is expected to accomplish 
tasks beyond his comprehension, especially if he is the dullest 
member of a class and he finds his ability to grasp the prob- 
lems at hand quite inadequate. The important thing is, 
however, that this inability takes on significance largely be- 
cause other children succeed where he fails. If all the others 
failed also, he would have no reason for feeling inadequate. 

The only or older child is perfectly content with a given 
amount of love from his parents until another child comes 
along. This “amount” of love takes on real significance 
when another child comes into the constellation and receives 
more, or less. The relationship then becomes one to which 
the older child is apt to respond, not because the actual 
amount of attention to which he has been accustomed 
changes, but because of the relation this amount has to the 
other child in the family. 

Social psychology attempts to recognize such relationships 
rather than to eliminate them. A real understanding of in- 
dividual behavior in society can come in no other way. The 
fact that the problem considered in these terms is very com- 
plex does not deter from its significance. A vast amount of 


material now available will help explain the social behavior 


of young people, provided the relationship between the avail- 


able facts can be established. 


Importance of Gestalt Psychology to Social Psychology 


Mention has been made of Gestalt psychology. This 
school of thought is of such importance to the present thesis 
that it would be well to outline briefly some of the basic ele- 
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ments contained in the Gestalt interpretation of behavior. 
For the social psychology of young people, one of the most 
important concepts of the Gestalt school is that of the psy- 
chological field * or the contention that interpretation of 
psychological data and experience must be in terms of rela- 
tionship and configuration of the total background in which 
the experience occurs. A simple example will serve to il- 
lustrate this contention. 

According to Gestalt psychologists, an understanding of a 
melody cannot be had by simply tabulating the number and 
kinds of notes. There is quite a different meaning to be 
found in the notes themselves considered individually as 
against the relationship expressed in the notes as part of the 
melody. To justify this interpretation, Gestalt psychologists 
would point out that the very notes in a melody can be com- 
pletely changed by shifting, say, from the key of C to the 
key of F, while the melody remains the same. However, let 
the order or the relationship of the notes to each other be 
changed, even though the number of different tones be the 
same, and the melody is quite different. The elements of 
the melody cannot be separated and still have the same 
meaning they had while in relationship to each other as parts 
of the melody. The total experience of the melody is there- 
fore more than the sum of its individual parts (the notes). 
This phenomenon is referred to as “Gestaltqualitét” or “form 
quality.” But the modern Gestalt psychologists would go 
one step further.’* They would say that a single tone in a 


9 The treatment of the Gestalt viewpoint here is of Necessity very sketchy. For 
a more complete treatment the reader is referred to one or more of the following: 
Brown, J. F., op. cit.; Hartman, G. W., op. cit; Kofka, Kurt, Principles of 
Gestalt Psychology. Harcourt, Brace (1935); Lewin, Kurt, Principles of Top- 
ological Psychology. McGraw-Hill (1936). 

10 Brown, J. F., op. cit., p. 487. “The psychological field is a mathematical 
spatial construct to which all psychological behavior may be ordered,” 

11 See Hartman, G. W., op. cit., p. 63. 
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melody is quite different from the same tone taken sepa- 
rately. Any measurement of vibration or pitch alone would 
not reveal this difference; it is the relationship of the notes in 
the melody that counts. 

In the fields of visual perception and learning, Gestalt psy- 
chology has found much to substantiate its claims. One or 
two simple illustrations must suffice here to further clarify 
the Gestalt point of view. The diagonal line in figure 1 ap- 


Figure 1 


pears crooked because of its relation to the two rectangles, 
although in reality it is straight. In other words, the straight 
line takes on a new meaning when considered in relation to 
the rectangles. The relationship that the various parts of 
the figure bear to each other are indispensable to an interpre- 
tation of it. Likewise in the accompanying figure 2, the top 
line appears to be considerably longer than the bottom line, 
although in reality they are the same length. 


B a 
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Now the Gestalt psychologists contend that this tendency 
to perceive things in their relationship to each other or to 
their background is of fundamental importance in inter- 
preting human experience and behavior, and they do not stop 
at perception in applying this principle. The significance 


Figure 2 


of relationship, figure, and ground holds also for learning 
and social relationships, and a great deal of experimental 
data in all of these areas justifies their claims. 

Another important contention of the Gestalt school of 
thought is that expressed among others by Lewin * and 
more recently by Brown. Lewin points out that most 
modern psychology is based on an Aristotelian method of 
approach to the problems, as contrasted with the method- 
ology first employed by Galileo. Aristotle’s kinetics, for 
example, rested on the classification of objects into classes 
according to their position from the center of the cosmos 
outward, in the following order: earth, water, air, fire, and 
ether. If an object is removed from its place in the scheme, 
then through some kind of inner force (or entelechy) it 
strives to return to its “natural” place. In order to under- 
stand movements of bodies, according to this theory, it was 


1? Lewin, Kurt, op. cit. 
13 Brown, J. F., op. cit. 
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first necessary to study the object and determine its nature. 
Thus, a stone would be classified as earth; if thrown into the 
air it would return to earth because of inward force impell- 
ing it to do so. 

Another interesting phase of the Aristotelian approach 
was the division of objects into “good” or “bad” classifica- 
tions, according to whether they went up or down. Fire 
and steam would be classified as good, as they tend upward. 
A stone was not good, because it came down. 

Now it is the contention of the configurationists that the 
logic of Aristotle has dominated modern psychology these 
many years. They cite the tendency to study individuals 
intensively in order to develop an understanding of their 
behavior. They also point to the traditional manner in 
which humans are classified as normal, abnormal, intelli- 
gent, or borderline, on the basis of intensive studies of indi- 
viduals, as being a pursuit of the same faulty reasoning. 

Galileo, on the other hand, set out to determine how 
bodies moved in different fields of influence, and thus es- 
tablished an entirely new basis for constructing the science 
of physics. The result has been a very fruitful development 
for the physical sciences. Galileo was revolutionary in that 
he conceived the relationship of the object to its surrounding 
field as being the important thing for consideration, rather 
than a study and classification of the object itself. It is in- 
teresting to see the practical implications of these two meth- 
ods of approach. Aristotle said, and his word was accepted 
in fact, that the heavier a body, the more rapidly it would 
fall to earth. Galileo, on the other hand, impressed with 
the possibility of attempting to describe the field of action, 
experimented by dropping objects from the leaning tower 
of Pisa and found the facts to be quite different. 
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The Gestalt psychologists have applied the principle of 
“field” or “configuration” to many phases of human be- 
havior. Space is too limited for a complete statement of the 
principles and their application at this time. For a more 
thorough treatment the reader is referred to the previously 
mentioned works of Lewin and Brown. The latter is espe- 
cially helpful in applying the principles to the field of social 


psychology. 


Field-theoretical Approach to Social Behavior 


Of special importance to the study of social psychology are 
the topological concepts applied to psychology by the pro- 
ponents of the Gestalt point of view. The works of Brown 
and Lewin are especially significant in this respect. By the 
use of the techniques they have presented, it is possible to 
portray the relationships of various factors in the psycho- 
logical field. By the use of standardized symbols these rela- 
tionships can be treated as concepts of topological geometry. 
An adequate treatment of topology and its relation to psy- 
chology would take many pages and lead beyond the scope 
of this book. It is exceedingly important, however, in order 
to understand the behavior of young people, that some of 


14 Brown, J. F., op. cit., p: 476, explains topology as follows: 

“Topology (analysis situs) is defined by von Kerékjártó as ‘that part of geometry, 
which investigates the properties of figures which remain unchanged under con- 
tinuous transformation. These are the relationships of connection and position, 
properties of qualitative nature.’ The transformations admitted in topology are 
arbitrary point-to-point transformations. Topology investigates the non-metrical 
aspects of space, particularly the possible connections between different spatial 
regions. It should be quite obvious that there is relationship here to such modern 
psychological conceptions as Gestalt, configuration, belongingness and member- 
ship-character. For psychological purposes one might define topology as the 
science which investigates the ‘belongingness’ of spatial regions, and their con- 


nectivity with other regions.” 
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these concepts be employed here. A definite attempt will 
be made to keep the treatment lucid and apply the concepts 
to practical situations. This compromise between the postu- 
lates of topological psychology and a level of understanding 
for the lay mind will not be easy and may leave some dis- 
comfort in the minds of some proponents of the field-theory 
approach. 

The concepts that are of particular interest to a treatment 
of the social behavior of young people are the psychological 
field, goals, vectors, barriers, and membership-character. 
These concepts will be treated briefly in the following para- 
graphs. 

The behavior of the individual is determined by his nature 
and the relationships that exist about him. The relation- 
ships to which the individual responds, whether they are far 
or near, constitute the psychological field in which the indi- 
vidual operates. These relationships may be physical, social, 
or psychological. The movements of a man in prison, for 
example, are defined by the physical barriers around him. 
The sex behavior of a young man in modern society is 
limited by social barriers, while a person with an inferiority 
complex is responding to psychological relationships, the 
situation as he sees it. As long as the individual operates in 
a given field, his behavior will be determined by the rela- 
tionships contained therein. An example will be helpful. 

A boy who wishes to go out with his gang is locked in his 
room by a well-meaning father. The boy’s subsequent be- 
havior is the result of his response to the psychological, so- 
ciological, and physical relations in the situation which 
surrounds him. These relations are the psychological field 
in which he is operating. His behavior has real meaning 
only in relation to this field. Borrowing some of the tech- 
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niques used by the topological psychologists, the situation 
in which the young man finds himself can be portrayed as 
in figure 3. 

The boy has been confined to his room, which represents 
a physical barrier since it has been locked. Even if he suc- 


= + 


> +4) ey, 


Figure 3 


ceeds in finding some way out of the room, however, he is 
still confronted with the necessity of surmounting the psy- 
chological barrier which the father has placed before him 
by refusing him permission to go out. If the father had 
simply forbidden his going and sent him to his room with- 
out locking it, then the psychological barrier of the father’s 
decision would be the only one in the way (plus, of course, 
the physical distance to his gang). 

Now it is quite evident that the behavior of the boy in this 
situation is dependent upon the relationships that exist in 
the psychological field consisting of the room, his father, 
and the gang. Two of the more important of these rela- 
tionships are: 


1. The strength-of the vector (indicated by the arrow) 
impelling the boy to be with his gang. 
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2. The strength of the barrier set up by the father. (The 
psychological barrier is indicated by the broken line.) 


The strength of the vector impelling the boy toward his 
gang can be determined approximately by studying the 
traditions of the gang, by knowing the activity in which it is 
engaged, and by the position of the boy in question among 
his associates. Thus, if the gang has developed a strong 
tradition that it is the mark of a sissy for one of the members 
to allow his parents to rule him, then there would be reason 
to suspect that the magnitude of the vector moving the boy 
toward his associates would be much stronger than if the 
gang were simply a loose-knit crowd of boys who occa- 
sionally met on the street corner in the evening. 

The strength of the psychological barrier set up by the 
father depends upon such factors as the way he has treated 
his son in the past (the respect his son has for him), the age 
of the son, the accepted relationships between father and son 
in the community in which the family lives (how other 
fathers treat their sons). If all of these relative values were 
known, it would be possible to predict the behavior of the 
boy in question. An exhaustive study of the nature of the 
boy as an individual apart from these relationships in the 
psychological field would not be very helpful. 

One other important aspect of the problem presented 
above is the fact that in such a situation the father is likely 
to assume a negative relationship as far as the boy is con- 
cerned, since he stands between the boy and a much desired 
end. All punishment situations may assume this character; 
the one administering the punishment is apt to be the object 
of negative conditioning rather than the thing for which 
the individual is being punished. The most happy solution 
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in this case would, no doubt, be for the father to invite the 
gang to the house, thereby giving the young man what he 
desired and saving the parent from placing himself directly 
in the path of the boy’s wishes. 

One more of the concepts remains to be explained: 
namely, membership-character. In the example given 
above, the fact that the boy was a member of the gang 
meant that he would behave in response to the demands of 
that group as long as he was accepted by them. He was 
also a member of a family having certain membership re- 
quirements. As long as he remained within the psycho- 
logical field of the family, dominated by the influence of the 
father, the freedom of his movements with his gang would 
necessarily be hampered. He has membership in two dif- 
ferent groups, each attempting to define his behavior. 
Membership-character, therefore, is the status one has in 
belonging to a group. Most groups have traditions, require- 
ments of membership, and rules of behavior that define 
the actions of the individual members. 

From statistical data and the findings of analytical psy- 
chology, the strength of vectors and barriers may be esti- 
mated; but without a method of fixing the relationships in 
the total configuration, these data would have comparatively 
little value as a basis for predicting social behavior. The im- 
portance of these contentions to the field of social psychology 
cannot be overestimated. In considering the behavior of 
young people in a group or of a small group in the larger 
society, it must be continually kept in mind that complete 
understanding can come only through an appreciation of the 
field-relationships involved. In the following pages the 
field-theoretical method of interpretation will be used con- 
siderably and expanded as new applications are needed. 
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What Is Meant by “Young People” 


Like other attempts to classify human beings, dividing 
them into groups according to stages of development is al- 
ways precarious. As a matter of fact, it is an application of 
the Aristotelian method of thought which it is hoped can 
be avoided here. For one thing, individuals differ in the 
rate of development of the various phases of personality. 
Physiological development does not necessarily follow psy- 
chological or social development. The use of mental tests 
has amply demonstrated that some individuals eight years of 
age are capable of reasoning on a par with the average ten- 
year-old. Variability of physical development is quite ap- 
parent to one who is familiar with young people in the 
process of maturing. These facts make any classification on 
the basis of age alone quite meaningless. 

Even the definite establishment of a period of adolescence 
is not the easy task one would suspect from reading some of 
the early books on adolescent psychology. Faced with the 
necessity of classifying young people on the basis of pre- 
adolescence, adolescence, and post-adolescence, an investi- 
gator would need to resort to relative groupings at best, and 
the overlapping between the groups would be considerable. 
If young people were classified on the basis of physical de- 
velopment alone, then the adolescent group would contain 
some who were mentally and socially in the pre-adoles- 
cent groups and others who would be as far developed in 
these respects as some individuals classed as post-adolescent. 

Another reason why we need to be cautious in setting up 
rigid classifications by age groups rests in the tendency, when 
this is done, to ascribe certain behavior characteristics to the 
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groups as though the characteristics were peculiar to them. 
Such a process is apt to overlook the very important fact that 
behavior patterns at any age are often the result of influences 
which may have entered the life of the individual at a very 
early date. Human development is continuous, and not 
according to set periods. Processes which begin early in life 
carry on well into maturity and affect the behavior of the 
individual as a constant rather than as a periodic influence. 

This book is concerned with the process of acquiring so- 
cial maturity. Roughly this process starts when the child 
begins to wean himself away from the family, and ends 
when he becomes a self-sufficient member of society. Just 
what this period covers varies widely from family to family 
and from individual to individual. In some cases it begins 
as early as the age of six and is over at fifteen; in others com- 
plete independence is never really acquired. 

It will be recognized that the field of study is by definition 
one of social function rather than biological development of 
the individual. It is the process by which the individual 
becomes a social being that is considered. Both sides of the 
scale must be considered: the influence of society (other per- 
sons) upon the individual, and his influence upon them. 
The two are simply different phases of the same process, 
and consequently must be treated together. 

At times it will be necessary to indicate the beginnings of 
some phases of social behavior as early as infancy, but the 
major concern is with young people in the age group tradi- 
tionally referred to as adolescence, roughly between twelve 
and twenty years of age. 
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CHAPTER III 
The Nature of the Individual 


i HAS BEEN said in the preceding chapter that, for the 

purposes of social psychology at least, it is not possible to 
separate completely the individual from the group. How- 
ever, as a dynamic factor in group activity and as a basis for 
understanding individual behavior in the group, it is neces- 
sary to outline briefly some of the social manifestations of 
individuality as it appears when projected on the back- 
ground of group behavior, 

Volumes have been written regarding the original nature 
of man. Space is too short for an extensive review of the 
various points of view at this time. This chapter is limited 
to those phases of individuality that are apt to operate in the 
social behavior of young people. For this reason it is un- 
necessary to outline the great mass of experimental evi- 
dence with respect to individual behavior in laboratory situ- 
ations. It is pertinent, however, to define the broader 
aspects of individual psychology as they may apply in the 
group situation and as the group influence may act upon the 
individual. 


The Capacity for Adaptation 


The most important adaptive function of living organisms 


seems to be that of maintaining themselves in the face of 
40 
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destructive (antagonistic field) forces. In the lower forms 
this function takes on the simple expedient of retreating 
from the scene of danger. As the complexity of life in- 
creases, at least on the animal side, the mechanisms for 
discerning danger and coping with it are improved and 
behavior becomes more complex. 

Living organisms appear to be so constituted that, in the 
face of danger, they can bring the force of their whole selves 
to meet the emergency. In the one-celled animal the retreat 
from danger may begin with the part of the organism lo- 
cated nearest the antagonistic element, but subsequent be- 
havior is unified to the extent of maintaining the purpose 
at hand, at least for a sufficient length of time to remove the 
organism from the source of the threat. In man the same 
tendency is evident. When man is in danger it is not only 
the physical portion of him most definitely exposed that 
responds, but the whole organism. If this were not true, 
human behavior could not hope to have any consistent 
meaning but instead would be a long line of unintegrated 
responses aroused by unrelated stimuli. 

In the case of simple forms of life, it is not difficult to 
understand the direction of behavior, because the psycholog- 
ical field is quite simple. The amoeba retreating from a 
mild acid solution acts ina very definite way to remove itself 
from the source of irritation. Once out of the field, com- 
placency is again resumed. In the more complex forms of 
life the individual is able to maintain behavior that will lead 
to a remote goal. When in pursuit of a goal, the individual 
often suppresses all activity that does not lead in the direc- 
tion of the goal. Individuals moving toward a goal have a 
tendency to integrate their behavior, in its broader aspects, 


to the end they have in mind. 
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In considering the behavior of young people, many caus- 
ative factors are present. Besides the problem of maintain- 
ing their physical integrity, human beings usually act in a 
psychological field with many different configurations. 
Human beings tend to develop a mental conception of them- 
selves consistent with the field in which they operate. The 
maintenance of this conception is of paramount importance 
in directing their behavior. 

Some of the available evidence indicates that in American 
society, individuals are just as much concerned about main- 
taining the conception of themselves as they are about hav- 
ing sufficient food, shelter, and clothing. Thorndike re- 
ports,’ for example, that a study of the ways in which 
Americans spend their money indicates that more is spent 
to maintain self-respect and thé good opinion of others, and 
to avoid scorn, derision, and shame, than to keep our bodies 
fed and free from the distress of hunger. 

A young person in the presence of danger not only has 
his physical well-being to consider, but also the mental con- 
ception of the difficulty and its social implications. He must 
plan to behave in a way that will deliver him from the phys- 
ical enemy, but he must do this in a manner that will pre- 
serve his mental integrity, that is, his conception of himself 
and the approval of his associates. Faced with the dilemma 
of choosing between his own physical well-being and the ap- 
probation of his social group, he may very well choose to 
cast his lot with the physical danger; at least that is tangible 
and combatable, while group approval may be neither. 

It is in the pursuit of maintaining mental integrity that 
much of human behavior finds its roots. Individuals do not 


1 New York Times, December 31, 1935. 
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behave in a random or erratic manner. There is a pattern 
and consistency in almost everything they do day after day. 
The pattern is not always obvious to the observer, nor, for 
that matter, to the person himself. To the outside observer 
the behavior may seem anything but consistent, because he 
is not aware of the system of values which the person being 
observed is trying to maintain. Through intelligent observa- 
tion of behavior over long periods of time, plus an appre- 
ciation for the relationships that exist between the individual 
and his surroundings, it is possible to trace lines of con- 
sistency * and ultimately to predict * and influence behavior. 
The influence can often be brought about by changing the 
relationships in the environment or by inducing the indi- 
vidual to change his conception of himself. 

Thus the individual operating in a psychological field 
tends to find an adjustment to it by altering his behavior 
and his conception of himself to fit the configuration to 
which he has been ordered. If adjustment is not possible 
for the individual, he refuses to face the reality in the situ- 
ation, he retreats into himself, or he removes himself from 
the field. Failing to meet reality can be looked upon as 
a form of adjustment to the situation which leaves only two 
Possibilities: adjustment, or removal from the field. Exam- 
ples of removal are running away from home and truancy 
from school. 

Some mild form of unadjustment is necessary if there is 


-0am 


2 The writer is indebted to Mr. Prescott Lecky for many of the concepts of self- 
consistency in human behavior used here. A brief statement of his point of 
view can be found in Lecky, Prescott, “The Theory of Self-Consistency in Per- 
ee Problems,” Report of the Annual Meeting of the College Personnel Associa- 
fon, 19 . 12-19. 

3 See til Aiet E. H., “The Discovery of Consistency Content as a Method 
of Studying Personality,” 44th Annual Meeting of The American Psychological 
Association, 1936, or, Psychological Bulletin, 33: 773-774 
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to be any goal-seeking behavior on the part of the individual. 
It is when the individual is completely frustrated in the 
seeking of his goal that retreat from reality or leaving the 
field is necessary. It is almost a case of an irresistible force 
coming in contact with an immovable object. The situation 
is shown schematically in figure 4. Here the individual 


Figure 4 


is impelled in a given direction by a very strong impulse, 
such as gratification of the sexual desires. The society in 
which he lives, however, will not permit gratification of this 
drive unless the individual is married; consequently he must 
either direct this impulse in other channels or break through 
the restrictions placed upon him. 

In most cases society has developed certain types of adapta- 
tion which it looks upon with approval, and others which 
it does not approve. In modern America, for example, it is 
not considered desirable for one whose honor has been 
threatened to respond by killing the accuser; other modes 
of maintaining self-respect have replaced that method. The 
young person growing up in modern society must learn the 
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socially accepted methods of adjustment in order to be a 
social being. This is not always an easy task, since there is 
likely to be a wide discrepancy between the accepted modes 
of behavior in society as a whole and those accepted in his 
own intimate group. Consequently, to understand fully 
the behavior of the individual in such a situation, it is neces- 
sary to establish the difference between the various sets of 
values that one is expected to maintain. 

For the present the consideration has to do with the man- 
ner in which the individual arrives at the conception of him- 
self. Granting that the personality consists of a myriad of 
integrated responses, that the organization of these responses 
is the basis for the conception one has of himself, how does 
the individual come to have these particular attitudes and 
responses to the exclusion of others? In short, what is the 
basis for the development of the social individual? What 
makes the development of personality possible? 

Man is not born a social being. There is a vast difference 
between the newly born infant crying for food and the ma- 
ture man carrying on as a member of society. In the process 
of becoming social, the young person must acquire a great 
many skills and attitudes. The fact that the human or- 
ganism responds to changing situations by learning new 
methods of adaptation makes this possible. The process 
through which a young person goes in becoming socialized 
can be described largely as a continuous learning experience. 


How Learning Takes Place 


One way in which man is vastly different from other ani- 
mals is in his capacity to learn. The human being begins 


life with far fewer inborn behavior patterns with which to 
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adapt to his surroundings than do other species. This very 
fact combined with a long period of infancy and the ability 
to learn new patterns of response makes it possible for man 
to assimilate a tremendous amount of knowledge and skill. 
The fact that man is born with relatively few behavior pat- 
terns and with an ability to learn makes it possible for so- 
ciety to have a tremendous effect upon his personality as it 
finally evolves. This is what makes the development of a 
social individual possible. 

Two very distinctive characteristics of man’s learning proc- 
ess are of special interest at this point. The first is the fa- 
cility with which learning takes place; the second is the 
ability to integrate small behavior units into larger wholes. 
No other animal possesses these abilities to the extent that 
man does. For most animals the process of learning must 
be accompanied by many repetitions. Even then what has 
been learned is only relatively permanent. Furthermore, no 
other animal is able to organize small learned reactions into 
larger wholes as readily and extensively as does man. In 
this way the personality comes into being. If man did not 
have this ability, his behavior would be a series of unre- 
lated responses varying with each situation and having no 
consistency or direction. 

Without becoming involved in a long polemic on the 
nature of human learning, it does seem important to outline 
briefly the manner in which learning takes place. If an 
understanding is to be had of the way in which the group © 
influences behavior and the development of personality, it 
is quite important that the general principles on which 
group influence operates be established. 

To begin with, it is of great importance for the student 
of young people to realize that the learning process goes 
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forward continuously, and not just in the formal situations 
such as the school, where society sets up conditions for learn- 
ing to take place. Of course, it is possible for learning to be 
directed and for the conditions under which it takes place to 
be improved. Every individual possesses some ability to 
choose which things he will learn and to direct his energies 
in that channel. However true this may be, learning takes 
place at other times also, when neither the individual nor 
those around him are deliberately attempting to have it hap- 
pen. 

Whenever an individual meets a situation and makes a 
decision there has been a readjustment. There has been 
learning, which goes on constantly as an active process. It 
is quite impossible for any two situations that an individual 
confronts to be exactly alike. They are bound to differ in 
some respect, even if the difference is temporal only. Two 
situations cannot happen at once to the same individual; 
even if they were alike in all other details, which is extremely 
unlikely, they would differ in this very important point of 
time. It is therefore quite impossible for an individual to 
learn any specific responses to last him his lifetime without 
further alteration. 

To grant the foregoing is to admit the persistent nature 
of the learning process. The persistent informal problems 
which continually confront the young person and cause his 
learning process to be developing are of special concern to 

‘the social psychologist. In association with other people, 
the number of adjustment problems which arise are mul- 
tiplied. Association with others demands adjustment and 
readjustment. The operation of group approval and dis- 
approval are important factors in keeping this process mov- 
ing. a 
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Conditioning 


One of the most common methods by which undirected 
learning takes place is that known as conditioning. Per- 
haps the most important contributions to an understanding 
of this process have been made by Pavlov, the Russian physiol- 
ogist. Pavlov and his associates, using dogs as subjects, de- 
vised a method for measuring the amount of saliva flow 
when the animals were fed. With the help of this device it 
was observed that not only food would induce the flow of 
saliva, but certain stimuli that were present at the same time 
the food was presented would also evoke a flow of saliva 
when these associated stimuli were presented alone. For 
example, if the dogs were given food at the same time that 
a bell rang, after several trials the ringing of the bell alone 
would cause the flow of saliva to start. In other words, the 
effect of the original stimulus, food, upon the salivary glands, 
could be transferred and connected with the sound of the 
bell by presenting the two simultaneously. This phenom- 
enon is what is called conditioning. 

The existence of conditioning as a phenomenon is no 
longer denied by psychologists, although there is some dif- 
ference of opinion as to its importance in the development 
of personality. Many studies have been reported on the 
conditioning process with various kinds of animals as sub- 
jects and differing types of stimuli for experimentation. 
The studies of the process as it operates in human beings 
reveals some significant differences between conditioning 
with them and the same phenomenon in the lives of other 
animals. The primary differences are that the conditioning 
takes place more quickly with humans, and that it is more 
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generalized. The term generalized refers to the tendency 
for the conditioning to carry over into other types of stimuli. 
For example, with the dogs which Pavlov used, if a slight 
change were made in the pitch of a bell or in the color of 
the light originally presented with the food, the conditioned 
response would not operate. In animals the conditioning 
seems to be very specific. With humans this is not the case. 
Watson,’ in his now classical experiments with Albert, 
found that presenting a white rat at the same time a steel 
bar was struck loudly behind the child would quickly con- 
dition the child against the furry animal. It was then dis- 
covered that the child would also react against other furry 
objects which were quite different from the original rat. 
Rabbits, fur coats, and bearded masks were also associated 
with fear in the mind of the infant. In other words, Al- 
bert’s conditioned response was generalized to cover a whole 
field of objects that looked something like the original one. 

One very significant aspect of the conditioning phe- 
nomenon is the tendency for it to be facilitated when it 
takes place during an emotional state or in an emotionally 
toned psychological field. This fact is especially important, 
because the constant interaction of young people is sprinkled 
generously with emotional situations. In attempting to 
maintain himself with his associates, the young person’s feel- 
ings are constantly being involved. It is not entirely un- 
likely that the efficacy of the group experience as a learning 
process is associated with this factor of emotional facilitation. 

Now, the fact that experiments in conditioning have been 
made using very definite and limited stimuli should not be 
taken to mean that conditioning takes place in a limited 
way only, for human beings, and that they select single 
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* Watson, J. B., Behaviorism. W. W. Norton (1925). 
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items in a situation to which they become conditioned. 
Conditioning, in its broader social meaning, simply indi- 
cates that the individual is constantly organizing his experi- 
ences into combinations which are meaningful to him. The 
fact that certain experiences happen at the same time tends 
to make them have special significance to the individual 
because of the temporal relation. Often the relationship 
between experiences remains for many years while the con- 
ditions under which this relationship took place may have 
been forgotten. 

Just how does the conditioning process go on in the social 
group? The chances are that it is Operating constantly. 
The girl who is embarrassed in front of her class is likely to 
transfer this fear to other situations involving groups of 
people and hence to become bashful and retiring before 
others. The boy who has an exciting experience with his 
gang when they flee from a policeman in uniform may 
quite conceivably be conditioned against policemen in gen- 
eral. And so with other phases of the social environment 
with which the young person is constantly interacting. In- 
tense experiences accompanied by emotional reactions may 
become attached with minor and insignificant details of the 
situation. In such a manner do attitudes develop toward 
school, parents, society, the law, and other people. This 
process of learning by conditioning weaves together the new 
experiences of the individual, and in doing so helps to build 
the patterns which emerge as the personality. The follow- 


ing portion of a letter from an adolescent boy illustrates one 
way in which conditioning may operate. 


I am a boy of 17. I have been sickly most of my life so I am 
-not developed as other boys of my age. I am five feet seven 
inches tall but I weigh only slightly over too pounds. I am al- 
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ways pale and I’ve been “razzed” and pushed around since I 
can remember. I would like to go out on dates and have as 
much fun as the next person, but my slight build prevents this. 
A girl won’t go with a “shrimp!” 


In the process described above the immediate associates 
of the individual are very important, since they both deter- 
mine the kinds of experiences the individual has and stand 
ready to reward or punish his reactions. Thus if the group 
has acquired certain traditions as to how the members be- 
have, a departure from these traditions is met with some 
kind of social pressure. Under such circumstances does the 
individual develop his or her sense of courage, or honesty, 
or loyalty. To become a member of a group and remain in 
good standing is to accept the values which the group main- 
tains. If the individual is a leader, he may induce his asso- 
ciates to change their values; if not, he must conform or 
cease to be a member of the group. 

It is difficult at times to appreciate the intenisity with which 
some of these values are presented to the individual. The 
underworld has been so successful in developing the con- 
ception of a “rat” as one who “squeals,” for example, that it 
is not uncommon for a man to face execution rather than 
tell all he knows. In such a way the intimate group has 
far-reaching effects upon the behavior of the individual. 

Not all of the learning that goes on in the group is con- 
ditioning, of course, but where conditioning leaves off and 
deliberate learning begins is difficult to say. The two can- 
not be definitely separated, nor need they be. No matter 
by what process the learning takes place, the end result upon 
the personality of the individual is the important considera- 
tion here. The thing to keep in mind is the social nature 
of this development, 
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Another important consideration for the understanding 
of behavior is the concept of learning as a process of assimila- 
tion. It is not merely a matter of adding habits or bonds. 
The whole organism, rather than just the fingers, learns to 
write. A person who learns to write with his right hand 
can also write with his left and even with his feet after a 
fashion. More than a mere bond between the hand and the 
brain has taken place. The whole personality has been in- 
volved. In the process of learning, the conception of oneself 
is continually developing. A young man who begins learn- 
ing the piano must certainly have definite conceptions of 
himself as he goes forward. To one boy this conception 
may be that of a budding virtuoso; to another boy, one who 
plays the instrument may be a sissy. These values are 
largely social, and they are vitally important in the learning 
process. While learning itself may be essentially an indi- 
vidual matter, the motivation of it is largely social. 

An interesting and significant thing about learning is the 
manner in which it goes forward even though conscious 
practice is not involved. The typist who ceases practice for 
a month often finds that return to the keyboard is rewarded 
with improvement, provided the intervening period is not 
too great. The golfer who gives up the game for several 
months finds that upon returning to the links he can finish 
with a better score than when he left off. This does not 
mean that these improvements are necessarily better than 
would have been the case had there been constant practice. 
It does mean, however, that the process of assimilation and 
integration can be going on even though definite practice 
is not. 

This feature of learning is important because it further 
supports the view that learning is a process which goes on 
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during the entire life of the individual. While the formal 
learning of the schoolroom is designed to achieve very defi- 
nite ends, the chances are that the learning which takes place 
during these school periods represents only a small part of 
the entire learning experience. Furthermore, what is 
learned in the schoolroom or at home must be assimilated 
by the individual into his total system. It is not unusual 
for a young person to fail to apply himself in the school situ- 
ation, not because he lacks in ability, but because he sees no 
relation between what is expected of him and his own con- 
ception of himself, As a matter of fact, the definition he 
has evolved of himself may require him to resist the school 
situation. To succeed in school may be against the tradi- 
tions of his gang, which means that if he does meekly submit 
to the routine of the school, the problem of adjustment with 
his own immediate associates will be increased. 


Common Ways of Behaving 


To understand human behavior fully, it is necessary to 
Tecognize common tendencies among human beings to be- 
have in certain ways. Without embarking in a discussion 
of the relative importance of instincts or drives as an under- 
lying factor in human behavior, it does seem necessary to 
recognize certain stereotypes that do exist. The chances are 
that some of these reactions have their roots in inborn re- 
flexes, but these are so intricately bound up in acquired and 
Socially approved responses that their separation is not only 
futile but is quite meaningless. Some common types of be- 
havior are not necessarily inborn but quite basic in under- 
standing the behavior of young people in social situations. 

his treatment is by no means complete, but has rather been 
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pointed toward the relation that these tendencies have to 
the social behavior of young people. 

Psychologists have prepared various lists of human drives. 
In recent years there has been a very definite tendency away 
from the earlier classifications of instincts. Instead of the 
instinct concept, which infers a complicated and yet specific 
behavior pattern, psychologists tend to speak of general 
drives or bodily needs that move the individual in a general 
direction but do not determine his specific acts in attempting 
to satisfy these drives. One need not look far for evidence 
to substantiate the drive hypothesis. Man does behave in a 
way to satisfy certain physiological needs at least. 

Symonds * has derived the following list of human drives 
from Tolman, who is a student of motivation. 


Appetites—hunger, thirst, fatigue demands, excretion demands, 
sensitive-zone demands, 


Aversions—fear, pugnacity. 


Most of these drives have been the object of extensive re- 
search both by psychologists and by physiologists. As a 
result of this research, a great deal is known about these 
bodily states and the internal adjustment of the individual. 
It is known that hunger, for example, is caused by rhyth- 
mical movements of the empty stomach and that the indi- 
vidual is uncomfortable when in this state and hence will 
behave in a manner to relieve’the hunger sensation. 

Each of these drives, of course, has its social implications, 
and this is why each one must be understood. Certain of 
these drives, hunger and thirst particularly, can be satisfied 
in the presence of others and hence become vehicles of 


5 Symonds, P. M., Mental Hygiene of the School Child. Macmillan (1934)- 
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social interaction. Others have been surrounded with rigid 
social taboos and hence have become a part of the indi- 
vidual’s most personal and private behavior; such are excre- 
tion demands and the sensitive-zone demands. Fear and 
pugnacity have varying standards set about them, depend- 
ing on the sex and age of the individual and the society in 
which he or she lives. In America, mature persons are 
supposed to be less suceptible to fear and less apt to assert 
the pugnacious tendency. Girls are more apt to show the 
fear response (such as screaming) than boys, and boys are 
more apt to settle differences with physical combat. 

Thus, while one must recognize the bodily drives of the 
individual if an understanding of human behavior is to be 
had, the manifestations of these drives should be interpreted 
in the light of the social background in which the individual 
is Operating. 

In addition to the bodily needs of man, psychologists have 
noted certain types of behavior that are quite definitely so- 
cial in nature because they operate in the presence of other 
individuals or in response to the attitudes of others. Wat- 
son ° and Spence have listed these tendencies as follows: 


Human beings tend to behave in ways involving movement 
from failure, thwarting, disappointment, toward success, mastery, 
and achievement. 

f Human beings tend to behave in ways 1 
tom being ignored or looked down upon, towar 
UP to, recognized, approved, admired. À 

uman beings tend to behave in ways involving movement 
from being unwanted toward being loved and given intimacy, 


tenderness, and a sense of belonging. 
Eura 
° Watson, G. B., and Spence, R. B., Educational Problems for Psychological 


Study, P. 326. Macmillan (1930). Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 


nvolving movement 
d being looked ` 
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Human beings tend to behave in ways involving movement 
from being bored, finding life dull and monotonous, toward 
adventure, new experience, and zestful activity. 


Common Ways of Maintaining Integrity 


Since to the individual the matter of maintaining integrity 
is of utmost importance, in order to understand individual 
behavior within the group it will be necessary to list some 
of the more common methods of satisfying integrity with 
special reference to young people. It will be found that 
there are some methods of adjustment which society will 
not accept; others are not only acceptable but fashionable. 
Consequently the young person growing into maturity must 
learn which are and which are not acceptable if he is to be 
adjusted. Also, it will be noted that the traditional methods 
of obtaining satisfaction in the face of frustration differ quite 
considerably for the two sexes in modern society. This 
point should be kept in mind as the various methods are 
discussed. Society, for example, is more apt to accept weep- 
ing on the part of growing young women than it is to look 
with approval upon that type of adjustment for young men. 
Physical force is socially more acceptable as a basis of adjust- 
ment for men than it is for women. And so the list might 
be lengthened almost indefinitely. These roles laid down 
by society for the sexes are a part of the culture into which 
the individual is born. 

One of the earliest methods resorted to for the main- 
tenance of integrity is that of combat. Among young 
people, especially boys, it is quite a common practice to have 
disagreements or insults treated by physical force. This is 
one of the more primitive ways of overcoming a difficulty 
or a challenge to one’s conception of himself. In most adult 
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societies this method is looked down upon as uncivilized, 
although it is by no means uncommon for a man who has 
been challenged in some way to re-establish himself by ap- 
plying his fist to the jaw of the offender. In some cases this 
form of adjustment becomes so extreme that one of the 
contending parties may come to a violent death at the hands 
of the other. Society itself still retains this method for do- 
ing away with those who challenge the integrity of the 
group. In some countries the custom of settling matters of 
personal honor by fighting duels is still approved. The fact 
that such a method of adjustment can be socially approved 
illustrates how keenly an individual can dislike any chal- 
lenge to his integrity. 

In modern American society the individual is expected to 
outgrow the primitive urge to do bodily harm to his antago- 
nist and is expected to bring vengeance, when necessary, 
through the formal processes of the law. Social approval 


is given the individual who can maintain his calm in time 


of crisis and confound his enemy with wits. This is not 
groups, however, 


necessarily true among certain criminal í 
where physical violence is accepted as the only effective 
mode of control. Young people are bound to pick up some 
of these socially undesirable methods of dealing with those 
they dislike. The following item from the New York 
Times (February 16, 1933) describes the end to which this 
may lead. 

BOY GANG CHIEF, 15, ADMITS KILLING ‘FOE’ 


about him and 


Says he stabbed lad, 12, for “lying” 
two weeks. 


vowed to “get” him. Victim missing Be 
ziller 
Found bound in closet of a vacant house to which ki 


had lured him by ruse. 
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Bound, gagged and stabbed through the heart, the 
body of 12-year-old W. B., who disappeared January 31, 
was found yesterday in a closet in one of a row of partly 
built dwellings, less than two blocks from his home. . . . 

Nine hours after the body was found, H. M., 15-year- 
old leader of a juvenile gang, confessed he had murdered 
the boy. H. M. and his chum J. M., 10, who was with 
him when the crime was committed, were picked up by 
the police yesterday afternoon. .. . 

“I did it,” M. is said to have declared. “B. lied about 
me. He told the whole neighborhood that I had hit 
Mrs. P. on the head with a monkey wrench. I said I 
would get him and I did... .” 

One of the first persons questioned by the police was 
M., who, the police said, is the organizer and leader of a 
gang in the neighborhood composed of boys about his 
own age. This gang made its headquarters in a house 
directly across the street from the one in which the body 
was found, and it was the practice of the leader, the 
police asserted, to initiate new members by standing 
them up against the wall and throwing knives at them. 


Fortunately such cases are rare, but observers of young 
people are conscious that, among boys especially, it is not 
uncommon for the individual to resist challenges to his per- 
sonal integrity with various forms of violence. 


Retreating from Reality 


When conditions become unbearable, the individual is 
confronted with several possibilities. He may choose to 
change his conception of himself. He is a failure, because 
the world is against him. He may wish to end it all. Many 
young people make the adjustment in this way. A third- 
method, one that is socially accepted although it is very 
definitely harmful to the individual, is that of retreating 
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into mental seclusion. Such retirement is a fairly common 
method of adjustment. Young people who find competi- 
tion too keen, or whose parents demand too much, or who 
are unattractive, may secure happiness through association 
with imaginary companions or by gloating over imaginary 
achievements. Daydreaming itself is quite common and 
not to be worried about as practiced by most individuals. 
It can, under some circumstances, develop into a personality 
problem that may become serious unless treated skillfully. 
The unsocial youngster who does not enjoy playing with 
other children may be developing a system of imaginary 
adjustments that will not suit him to maturity in modern 
society. 


Rationalization 


Rationalization is the common tendency to substitute false 
reasons to justify conduct. A common example is the tend- 
ency to find excuses or explanations for behavior after it has 
happened. It is really the process of making experiences 
acceptable to the individual's conception of himself so they 
can be assimilated. This method of maintaining integrity 
is very widespread. Its popularity is no doubt due to its 
relatively harmless nature on the one hand, and to its effec- 
tiveness as a means of personal comfort on the other. For 
a person whose conception of himself has been challenged, 
it is a very simple and effective thing to find an explanation 
which satisfies his ego and still does not admit defeat—for 
example, the defeated boxer who was going to quit the ring 
anyway; the schoolboy who failed and does not care (“only 
Sissies get good marks”); the unattractive gitl who insists 
she likes to study rather than go out with boys. These are 
all explanations for conditions that exist or events which 
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have already happened and which cannot be accepted in 
their true light because to do so is a challenge to the per- 
sonality. As the oyster covers a particle of sand with a 
smooth, pearly substance, individuals are constantly finding 
reasons why things happened as they did. In this way it 
is possible to assimilate unpleasant experiences. 

The interesting thing about rationalization is the uncon- 
scious way in which it takes place. Quite often the indi- 
vidual is unaware that he is not facing the facts but is inter- 
preting them to suit his own feelings. Furthermore, it is 
not uncommon for the rationalized explanation to establish 
itself in the mind of the person so strongly that it is sub- 
stituted for the real facts in the case. Among young people 
this mode of adjustment is likely to be quite widespread, 
especially if these young persons are constantly confronted 
with questions as to why they have done certain things. 
Explanations can easily be found, and if they solve the need, 
then they become a very effective method of adaptation. 

Rationalization is a socially acceptable method of adjust- 
ment and one which the growing person is bound to learn 
because of its widespread use and effectiveness in meeting 
current problems. While rationalization is widely used 
and consequently socially accepted, it is not an entirely de- 
sirable method of adjustment. The most serious aspect of 
the rationalization process rests in the fact that it is a definite 
retreat from reality. It may be a personally enjoyable way 
of adjustment, but it cannot be permanent and effective. 


Transference 


An interesting and significant type of adjustment among 
young people is that known as transference. This is the 
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process of transferring a set of adjustments around one indi- 
vidual or group of individuals to a new individual or group 
of individuals. The young boy who reacts to his teacher in 
the same manner in which he has learned to react to his 
mother is utilizing this type of adjustment. The young 
man who, in the process of choosing a wife, looks for a 
young lady who resembles his mother is pursuing the same 
tendency. When an individual is happy and secure in some 
particular type of adjustment, it is the line of least resistance 
to transfer this pattern to new and baffling situations. Thus 
one’s background of experience is important in determining 
his future reactions and types of adjustment. There is a 
tendency to adjust in terms of whole experiences, configura- 
tions, or, as Herbart would have said, the “apperceptive 
mass,” 


Substitution 


A young man in high school wanted to be a star football 
player. He had built up his hopes in this direction and 
Consequently faced quite a serious disappointment when the 
Physical director advised against his playing, owing to a 
weak heart. This young man had not only developed a 
Conception of himself as a football player in his own mind, 
but also before his friends. The sudden closing of this line 
of activity was a startling experience to him. He began 
to be disagreeable at home and to sulk and brood in school. 
The teacher was wise enough to sense the difficulty and 
Suggested to the boy that he try out in debating. The 
energy created and moving in the direction of playing foot- 
ball was thwarted, and began to find expression in undesir- 
able ways, By directing it into socially desirable channels, 
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the boy was made happy and found a way to maintain his 
integrity. This process of directing energy from unfortu- 
nate activities into socially desirable channels is known as 
substitution, and is a fairly common type of adjustment 
that accounts for many of man’s outstanding accomplish- 
ments. 

In young people this tendency may crop out in many 
different ways. A growing boy who is not doing well in 
school cannot accept the verdict of school authorities that 
he is a failure. To do so would mean complete surrender 
of his conception of himself. He can easily rationalize his 
position by convincing himself that he does not care for 
school anyway and then attract attention in other ways. 
He may do this by showing off before the class or main- 
taining sway over the children outside of school by bullying 
them. This form of adjustment is sometimes known as 
compensation, or the process of covering up some deficiency 
by working hard in some other direction, or by behaving 
in a way to detract attention from the deficiency. 

Compensation and substitution are very much alike, ex- 
cept that in substitution the individual is redirecting energy 
into other channels, while in compensation the individual 
is creating activity to cover up some deficiency he has or 
feels he has. 


Desire for Social Approval 


Another common tendency among human beings is that 
of acting in such a way as to evoke social approval. There 
seems to be keen satisfaction associated with a sense of in- 
creased prestige among one’s fellows. Likewise very keen 
discomfort is associated with social disapproval, especially 
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among young people who are attempting to establish them- 
selves with their associates. Failure to stand in well with 
one’s associates—one’s own peers—is a source of much 
adolescent behavior. Adults, unfortunately, do not always 
appreciate the underlying values young people are attempt- 
ing to maintain in their manner of dress, speech, or walking. 
These manners may originate as an accepted mode of be- 
havior of the intimate group. There are exceptions, of 
course, but by and large human beings respond to social 
approval and do act in a way to gain it. Thorndike * found, 
for example, that in America more money is spent for 
devices to create social approval (clothing, cosmetics, and 
so on) than for food. 

The importance of maintaining oneself before his asso- 
Ciates cannot be overemphasized in cataloguing the influ- 
ences which are at work with young people. One of the 
first lessons to be learned in dealing with the adolescent is 
that of respecting his position with his associates. To bare 
his shortcomings before his peers is one of the keenest 
Punishments available, and few adults who are skillful in 
handling young people will resort to it. Such a course may 
develop more problems than it solves. 


Achieving Maturity 


One Conception of themselves that most young people are 
attempting to maintain is that of a grown and mature indi- 
vidual. Boys seek to establish themselves as full-grown men. 
Girls would like to appear as mature women. In the pur- 


He of i assume the 

ie these conceptions, young people often 
z » 

eh Thorndike, E. L., “How We Spend Our Time and What We Spend It For, 
entific Month] , 44: 464-469. z 
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bearing of adults and engage in behavior typical of adults. 
This tendency is apt to find expression in dress, manner of 
carriage, and diverse other ways. Smoking is a good ex- 
ample. In terms of the actual physical experience of smok- 
ing, there is little to encourage young people. In learning 
to smoke one must become accustomed to inhaling the 
fumes, a process which can be most unpleasant in the early 
stages. The fact, however, that the nonchalant use of to- 
bacco is associated with mature individuals makes it a 
desirable achievement in the minds of young people. In a 
society that refuses to permit young people to achieve social 
maturity until long after they have acquired physiological 
and mental maturity, a mark of distinction such as smoking 
or long pants is important. “Be a man,” “be a lady,” and 
“act your age” are common expressions that find frequent 
use as methods of social control. 

The methods of adjustment listed above are essentially 
social because they involve reactions to situations in which 
other people are an important part of the configuration. 
These mechanisms, as they are sometimes called, arise essen- 
tially out of the demands that the social situation places 
upon the personality. It follows that the development of 
unfortunate forms of adjustment can be checked most ef- 
fectively by treating the relationships in the background 
rather than just the individual. Mental hygiene is essen- 
tially a matter of social relationships. The individual is 
mentally healthy who has developed the ability to adjust to 
many different social situations in a wholesome way. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Social Implications of Individual 
Differences 


Or OF THE most significant contributions of modern 

psychology has been the establishment of the nature 
and extent of human variability. The biological fact of hu- 
man variability is one of considerable social and psycho- 
logical significance, because it gives rise to many of the 
patterns of behavior to be considered here. 

Certainly few people today need to be convinced that 
there is such a thing as variability, especially among youns 
people in the process of development. The most rudi- 
mentary observation is sufficient to establish the differences 
that do exist. The manner in which heredity operates 
makes it quite unlikely that even persons coming from the 
same parents will have the same physical basis for develop- , 
ment. When to hereditary differences is added the prob- 
ability that no two persons can possibly have exactly the 
same environment, in the strict sense of the word, then the 
phenomenon of human variability can hardly be denied. 

The fact that young people do differ in inherited capaci- 
ties makes them likely to respond in different ways to social 
and environmental forces with which they come in con- 
tact. The girl with an inherited capacity for appreciating 


differences in musical tones will be more apt to respon 
66 
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to such influences during her life. How she uses this ability, 
however, may depend upon factors quite apart from the 
ability as such. Music may not be a part of the tradition 
in the community into which she was born. Her family 
may have other plans for her, or may not be in a position 
to furnish her with the necessary training. On the other 
hand, the boy with an inherited color-blindness is not apt 
to develop into a great artist no matter how eager he or his 
family may be to have him do so. The inherited capacities 
and the environmental relationships, working together, 
finally determine individual behavior. 

In speaking of individual differences and tendencies it 
is not to be inferred that the individual can be separated 
from the group for the purpose of analyzing social behavior. 
It does seem practical to center interest for the moment 
upon the individual, keeping in mind the relationship of 
the social environment, and to deal especially with those 
Phases of human variability that are apt to have social mean- 
ing. So closely are the social background and the indi- 
vidual bound together that it is useless to try to separate 
them, yet it is only through an appreciation of the relation- 
ships that exist between them that understanding can be 
achieved, 


Social Concomitants of Mental Differences 


in nature, but 
If we were to 
f a certain spe- 


_ Not only is variation a fundamental fact 
it seems to follow certain definite laws. 

Measure carefully several thousand leaves 0 : 
cles of tree and classify the widths of these leaves in a fre- 
quency table, a great number of leaves. would be noted 
around a-certain mid-point. The further away from this 
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mid-point the measurements went, the fewer leaves there 
would be to fit the measurements. The same would be 
found if the length of cotton fibres or the heights of men 
were tabulated. Biological variation seems to follow this 
tendency very definitely. Around the average are clustered 
great numbers, and as the extremes are approached, fewer 
and fewer individuals are found. 

This type of distribution fits what is commonly referred 
to as the normal curve because it defines so many of the 
measurable features of natural phenomena. The shape of 


Figure 5 
this curve is shown above (figure 5). At the mid-point or 
average is found a large number of cases; as the distance 
in either direction away from the mid-point increases, the 
number of cases decreases. 

One would obtain the same type of distribution if he were 
to shake six pennies many times for heads or tails. The 
most frequent combination would be three heads and three 
tails. The next most frequent combination would be four 
heads and two tails, or four tails and two heads. The least 
frequent combination would be six of a kind, either heads 
or tails. For this reason, the normal curve has been referred 
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to as the curve of chance, or normal expectancy. Errors in 
measurement can be demonstrated to follow the same dis- 
tribution unless some definite bias is operating in the meas- 
uring process. 

These considerations are important because they illustrate 
the way in which practically all of man’s inherited character- 
istics are distributed in the population even after the en- 
vironmental forces have had a continuous influence upon 
them. As a matter of fact, there is reason to suspect that 
environmental forces themselves distribute along a normal 
curve in many instances, and hence tend to preserve the 
distribution of inherited characteristics. 

Statistical formulas have been developed which make it 
possible to deal with the normal curve mathematically. 
These are of tremendous value to the social scientist because ` 
they make it possible to understand the relationship of in- 
dividuals, or groups of individuals, to the whole population. 
This understanding in turn makes prediction feasible, within 
Certain gross limits, provided enough different correlative 
factors have been subjected to measurement. 

Extensive research has indicated that mental ability, as 
measured by many different kinds of tests, fits the definition 
of the normal curve. There are relatively few people with 
borderline or feebleminded ability; a great mass of the 
Population has average ability; relatively few have out- 
Standing ability. The accompanying bar chart illustrates an 
actual distribution based on mental tests given to several 
hundred boys ranging in age from 12 to 17 (figure 6). 

r Whether or not these differences are due to aes bs 
O envir $ cannot be logically 
aie aa nA ted for the purpose 
. ey could be separa urpo 
of measurement, it would not alter greatly the social sig- 
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nificance of these findings. The fact remains that the ability 
of young people who are now growing up in American so- 
ciety to deal with mental problems confines itself very closely 
to the normal distribution. The writer believes that intelli- 
gence tests in the past have depended far too much upon 


Figure 6 


the ability to deal with symbols. The factor of social intel- 
ligence, the ability to get along with people, to lead and to 
adjust oneself to his associates, has been largely neglected. 
The future development of tests will no doubt take these 
important aspects of the problem into account. 
The distribution of intelligence in the population is im- 
portant to the social psychologist’s interest in understanding 
` the behavior of young people because the amount of mental 
ability any given individual may have, no matter how he 
came by it, is bound to determine, within broad limits at 
least, the role of that individual. A girl with an intelligence 
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quotient of 8o is not apt to demonstrate leadership ability 
among a group with an average IQ. of rro. As a matter 
of fact, studies have indicated that she is not likely to find 
companionship in such a group. She may, however, find 
expression of a leadership nature in a group with borderline 
intelligence, as is often the case. ‘ 
The mental ability of an individual is much more im- 
portant today as a determining factor in social life than it has 
ever been before, owing partly to the widespread use of 
mental tests. In school, young people may find themselves 
classified according to their ability to respond to symbols. 
Pupils who are unusually bright, or those on the other end 
of the distribution among the less fortunate, are destined to 
play quite a different role in the school life from those 
among the large average group. f 
Educators are now recognizing the social difficulties that 
beset children of unusual ability and are making provision 
to temper their experiences.’ Young people with unusual 
insight are likely to comprehend more than those around 
them suspect. Ordinary methods of discipline fall short of 
attaining the desired end in the home, and at school the 
Prodigy may be forced to remain in a class far below his 
own ability. If he does too well in his studies, he may 
arouse the antagonism of his less fortunate associates. Un- 
less wise provision has been made, such pupils may develop 
a habit of slipping by in their studies. In some cases unwise 
handling by parents may cause the personality of the child 
to be affected. 
——, 


. ia Uni- 
Vers: ples are the experimental school at Teachers College, TAR excep- 
C under the direction of Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth, and aa b fi h See the 
tonal children at New York University, under Dr. Harvey Zorbaugh. 


ournal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 10; No. 2, October, 1936. 
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Mrs. B. was told by the teacher that her daughter had 
an I.Q. of 135. Not understanding the full significance of 
what she was doing, this mother proceeded to tell all her 
friends (often in front of the girl) that she had a very 
superior intelligence. The daughter, who up until this 
time had not been conscious of her superiority, soon began 
to act the part among her associates. Her friends called her 
“stuck up” and silly. 

Society itself has become more conscious of mental dif- 
ferences, and this fact is of some importance to the life of 
the child. Parents with unusually bright children expect 
much of their offspring in some cases; others are not aware 
of the superiority which exists and consequently ignore the 
child and his demands, perhaps thinking him a little queer. 
It is the way in which those with whom the child comes in 
contact react to his mental ability that makes it have social 
significance. Only through the reflection in other people 
can the individual perceive the significance they place upon 
his mental ability or lack of it. To be marked as a “dumb- 
bell” or a “bright child” by one’s associates contributes to 
the conception one is apt to develop of himself. The meas- 
urement of intelligence has made it possible to classify young 
people more rigidly, and consequently has magnified the 
differences far beyond what was typical, let us say, forty 
years ago. i 

As young people leave school and go to find their place 
in the world, they can expect to be confronted with stand- 
ardized tests of various kinds. The process of elimination 
that exists in some of the professional schools of today has 
a marked influence upon the social and professional status 
of individuals in later life. It is not to be inferred here 
that this tendency is unfortunate. The social values in- 
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volved will not be discussed here, but it is important to 
recognize the implications of such experiences upon the 
behavior of the individual. 

It has been suggested above that the mental ability of a 
single individual as an abstraction is difficult to interpret. 
His ability, in relation to that of the other individuals with 
whom he comes in contact, gives his intelligence social 
meaning. The child of high intelligence is much more 
likely to meet problems if he is forced to live and associate 
with others of low capacity than if he is among his own 
equals. Thus the significance of individual ability should 
be interpreted largely in the light of the social background, 
the psychological field in which the individual operates. 


The Social Aspects of Physical Characteristics 


Because they are so definite and readily recognized, indi- 
vidual differences in physical characteristics are important 
in determining the individual’s conception of himself and 
the treatment he can expect from others. Young people 
are quite apt to respond to a general behavior pattern which 
has been laid out for them because of some physical char- 
acteristic over which they have little or no control. The 
hoinely, awkward girl is destined to play quite a different so- 
cial role from the attractive, poised young lady who is usually 
accompanied by a retinue of young male admirers. This 
role, it should be pointed out, is not necessarily one which 
the individual has chosen. It is a role which society forces 
upon the individual through established stereotypes as to 
the nature of attractiveness. The homely girl may have just 
as much desire for wide social contacts as the attractive one. 
The fact is, however, that she cannot have these experi , 
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ences because of the social implications of her appearance. 
Such a situation is likely to have a great deal to do with 
the manner in which young people define themselves. 

Apart from physical attractiveness or its opposite, other 
common concepts in society may have quite a definite effect 
upon the way in which an individual defines himself. A 
good example is the popular conception that a recessive chin 
has some connection with the character of an individual. 
For the social psychologist, it is not a question of whether 
people with weak chins are submissive in character, but it 
is important if the average person thinks and acts as if this 
were the case. If such a conception is common in a com- 
munity, then the person who is unfortunate enough to have 
a receding chin, when placed in such surroundings, may 
expect to meet attitudes which influence his reaction to other 
people. He may hear adults discussing his chin, or his 
teachers and associates may read certain things into his 
behavior. How an individual may react to a role which 
the group places upon him depends, of course, upon many 
things. He may attempt to compensate for the others’ reac- 
tions by being aggressive and dominant, or he may accept 
his role as others have defined it for him. 

An interesting example of how this attitude on the part 
of those with whom a young person comes in contact can 
influence the behavior pattern of an individual was reported 
at the crime conference called by Governor Lehman of New 
York in 1935." A young man, it was reported, who was a 
problem in school and in the community as a whole, had 
been told that his meanness was “in the blood.” It was 
pointed out to him that his parents had been bad, as had his 
brothers and sisters. This young man accepted the explana- 


2 See the report of this conference held in Albany, N. Y., October, 1935. 
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tion of his behavior and continued to be a problem, and used 
the excuse which had been furnished him when asked to tell 
why he did certain things. 

One must expect considerable difference between adult 
interpretation of physical characteristics and that of young 
people. For a boy who is having some difficulty in estab- 
lishing himself with his friends, the adult characterization 
of “handsome” or “beautiful” is not apt to make his problem 
easier. A boy with delicate features and a rosy complexion 
is likely to find the problem of adjustment quite different 
from that of a boy of contrary appearance. Young people 
readily classify their companions by appearance. Words like 
“sissy” and “tomboy” find use quite often, and once at- 
tached to a person, they may have much to do with his or 
her behavior. 

Just how an individual responds to classifications of his 
physical appearance depends upon many other factors, of 
course. In some, typical response is to fight it out; others 
may accept the designation with as much grace as possible; 
still others do everything in their power to counteract the 
name. A boy who has been called a “sissy,” for example, 
may seek a reputation as a dare-devil. An interesting ex- 
ample of one such adjustment came to light during a study 
in one of the less-chance areas of New York City. A boy 
who had been nicknamed after a notorious gangster because 
of a physical resemblance proceeded to do everything in his 
power to live up to the role assigned him. i 

In modern society, many common stereotypes are instru- 
mental in assigning to an individual a Siyen role bocaue of 
certain characteristics. “An honest face,” an intellectual 
brow,” “a sneaking look,” “a feminine voice, and ‘artistic 
hands” are a few of the commoner traits. Despite the 


> 
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amount of scientific evidence to contradict the validity of 
these stereotypes, the fact that they are commonly used for 
the purpose of description makes them important as social 
factors in the development of individuality. Few people 
realize the extent to which these stereotypes exist in modern 
society. The concepts are spread in many ways. Heroes in 
the movies are usually handsome, tall, and strong; villains 
are sly and frequently dark or of foreign extraction; the 
Pullman porter is invariably dark of skin and frequently 
slow and lazy. Foreigners are explosive and gesticulate 
effusively. 

Deviations from the average in size also may find social 
expression. Some extremely small individuals compensate 
for their size by adopting an aggressive role, as pointed out 
by Alfred Adler. Tall, awkward persons may retire into 
the background to make their size less conspicuous, In some 
cases unusual size may make the person the target of curi- 
osity, if not ridicule. He may submit to it, or he may be 
forced into active combat until he has established himself. 
In some instances ridicule is so persistent that the individual 
withdraws from the group and finds adjustment apart from 
association with others. There are cases on record of young 
people who have committed suicide rather than face the 
ridicule of their companions. 

Unusual physical characteristics need not be a liability. 
Very often they cause one to stand out from the group, if 
he is not too markedly different and is able to use his con- 
spicuousness to good advantage. A mark of distinction can 
certainly be the basis for more vivid recognition on the part 
of associates. It is not difficult to understand how this dis- 
tinction, provided there is no social stigma attached to it, 
can aid the popularity of a person. 
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Often young people accept unquestioningly the tradition 
of adult society in the treatment of minority groups having 
distinctive characteristics. The most common example, of 
course, is the attitude toward Negroes. Lasker? cites the 
case of a group of children who used the colored boy among 
them as the Negro porter whenever they played train. His 
role was always clearly defined for him because of the color 
of his skin. These common attitudes find their way into 
the behavior of young people in many different ways. Fic- 
tion, the movies, cartoons, and chance remarks of adults are 
a few examples of how attitudes are formed. It is fairly 
well accepted now that such attitudes are social in nature 
and not inborn. They vary geographically, and conse- 
quently affect young people according to the section of the 
country in which they happen to live. 

No doubt many of these attitudes develop through the 
process of conditioning—through unusual emotional ex- 
periences associated with mental conceptions, or the actual 
appearance of unusual people. Thus parents who tell their 
children to be good lest the “black man” get them may be 
laying the foundation for a deep-set attitude toward colored 
persons. Chance remarks may have a similar effect if passed 
in the proper setting. It is through the cumulation of ex- 
periences that the individual develops attitudes toward any 
particular group of people. 

Even subtle individual characteristics such as may be 
caused by lack of glandular balance, the shape of the face, 
physique, and health become significant to those dealing 
with young people, because of the relation of those traits to 
the role which the individual is attempting to maintain. 


3 Lasker, Bruno, Race Attitudes in Children. Henry Holt (1929). 
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The adolescent with a pimply face may find this condition 
difficult to bear largely because of the reaction it evokes 
(or he imagines it evokes) in other people. If it sets him 
apart from others in his own age group, his behavior is 
likely to develop accordingly. 

The following letter from a young man 1g years of age 
illustrates very well the type of struggle that is apt to be 
the result of a bad complexion. This letter was received 
by a doctor who conducts a section in a popular boys’ maga- 
zine dealing with problems of physical development.‘ 


. - - I have been bothered since the last year of high school with 
pimples and blackheads on my face, and that’s what I want to ask 
you about. I probably could not tell the whole story to a doctor 
in person even if.I had the opportunity, so I am taking this means 
to put into effect my determination to suffer no longer, but to do 
something about it. I made this determination recently, and 
from now on the one purpose of my life is going to be—get rid 
of those pimples and—I hope—the inferiority complex which 
they have given me. 

Time and time again I had thought that I had rid myself of 
them, only to have another bunch of pimples break out. I know 
you have read the advertisement of . . . yeast in . . . magazines. 
Very likely some people laugh at the idea of a boy’s complexion 
keeping him from mixing with people, going places, or having a 
normal life, but every one of those ads is a reminder of something 
I have endured. And it’s serious; if I thought that I had to live 
the rest of my years with my trouble, or even many more years, I 
would rather die today. I’m not afraid of death; I am afraid of 
life handicapped with pimples. And I have tried to “kid” myself 
that I was magnifying the trouble but I know I haven't, as I see 
other boys in the same fix, and know that a face marred with 
pimples, blackheads and whiteheads is not nice to look at. 


4 The writer is indebted to C. Ward Crampton, M.D., and Dr. James E. West, 
editor of Boy's Life, for this and several other letters presented in this chapter. 
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This trouble has prevented me from experiencing normal life— 
I would have gone to college and perhaps achieved success in life— 
but now I wonder. I still want to go to college, but can the 
damage done be repaired? . . . 

After I graduated, I wanted to go to college, but instead, feeling 
with my face in the shape it was and is, I could not go through with 
it. I joined the CCC and stayed 6 months. During that time I 
worked outdoors and ate what 200 other fellows ate, but if any- 
thing, it was worse when I left. Then I worked in an office— 
same story. I thought I might escape from my plight—I did this 
(took a job on a steamer). I returned just six weeks ago from 
Europe on a freighter, the 4th ship on which I worked as or- 
dinary seaman. . . - 

Another thing—I have two very good friends within 200 miles 
of here, and I have seen neither of them for over 2 years, much as 
I have wanted to. Not from lack of opportunity to make a trip 
to them, but from being ashamed to face them in my present condi- 
tion. 

<. . When I look at the perfectly smooth skin of countless other 


boys and men, I wonder why I can’t have the same clear skin, and 
somehow medical science of the 20th 


I know that somewhere, of 
hence my determination to do 


century can enable me to have it, 
anything, go anywhere, until I find the answer. 

Perhaps this case is more acute than usual, but the writer 
has examined hundreds of letters from young men, many 
of which refer to the problem of pimples. Here again it 
is the social implications of this condition, rather than the 
pimples themselves, that trouble the individual. In some 
societies it is a mark of distinction to have a scarred face. 
Only adults who have been initiated into the councils of 
the tribe are permitted to wear such markings. In modern 
America, a smooth skin is socially desirable, and any one 
who is unfortunate enough not to have one is apt to be 


unhappy. 
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Behavior Patterns Associated with Growing Up 


Because physical growth goes forward more or less auto- 
matically according to the inherited pattern of the indi- 
vidual, we are apt to overlook the many problems that beset 
the individual as he tries to assimilate his changing status in 
the world. Because every individual matures according to 
his own peculiar pattern, and because there is wide varia- 
tion among individuals as to how rapidly growth takes place, 
the young person finds it necessary to alter his form of 
adjustment and conception of himself continually. 

Careful research has shown that boys, for example, vary 
as much as five years in the age at which pubescence begins.” 
Some boys start this fundamental change in their physical 
make-up as early as 12 years of age, while some actually 
do not enter the stage until they are 17. Thus it is that a 
group of boys who have played together for many years 
may find, upon entering the stage of adolescence, that many 
changes take place in the relationship they have had to each 
other. One lad, who has been accustomed to a place near 
the leadership of the group, finds that his companions are 
developing more rapidly than he. Their voices are chang- 
ing while his is not, and they are beginning to look like 
men because of hair on their bodies and the size of their 
muscles. An examination of many letters written by young 
men gives evidence of the mental suffering that might ac- 
company such changes between the ages of 12 and 17. Here 
are a few excerpts from some letters. They clearly show the 


5 Crampton, C. Ward, “Physiological Age—A Fundamental Principle,” Ameri- 
can Physical Education Review, Vol. 8, No. 3, March, 1908. 
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relationship between physical development and one’s con- 
ception of himself. 


I am a boy twelve years and am very skinny. I am in the 
seventh grade. In school when we have gym periods and we get 
in our gym suits, when they see me with my gym suit on they 
say, “lookit skinny over there,” and I hate them to call me that. 
So I decided to let the fellow have a sock! 

The other fellow grabbed me by the arm and said, “skinny, 
better take it easy because I might sock you and you'll dry up and 
blow away.” 

I want your advice on how to get strong with big muscles, and 
` when I get in my gym suit to look like the second Max Baer. Will 
you please answer this letter and tell me how to be strong! You 
are a doctor, you ought to know. 

I don’t want the boys to call me skinny. If you make me strong 
you are doing me a great favor. 
g ***** 


I am thirteen years old and I weigh 86 pounds and I am only 
5714 inches tall. My friend is four inchs taller than me, but two 
months (?) ago I was taller than him. He also is learning for a 
boxer, but I could lick the stuffings out of him anyway. 

But I am alarmed! If he keeps up the tables will turn and I 
might become kind of frail-like. 

* * # # ¥ 


Lam 14 years old and weigh 95 pounds and measure 5 ft. 4 in. 
A few years ago my pals were the same weight and height as I was 
but now they are much taller and heavier than me. I eat lots of 
good food but I don’t seem to gain weight or grow ails 

It would be swell of you if you could tell me how to catch up 
with my friends. . . . 

*x**** 

I am fifteen and a half years old, weight 96 pounds, and ay 
only five feet in height. I still talk in a high pitched, girlish 
voice. I am several inches shorter than anyone in my class— 
third year high school. 
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I have been told that it is just a case of delayed development, 
but just the same, I am beginning to worry as I show no signs 
of “sprouting.” 

I enjoy all sports and do well in most of them, but I find my 
size a serious set-back. 

Do you think there is anything I can do besides just waiting? 

* ee € & 

Because of the fact that you seem to know your subject thor- 
oughly and because I am confident that you can help me, I’ve 
come to you for aid. Here’s the whole trouble 

I am 16 years and nine months old. 

I am 5 feet, nine inches tall. 

I weigh but 131 lbs. 

I am troubled with pimples. i 

Get the picture, Sir. A tall (and not too tall, darn it!) skinny, 
pimply boy—just the kind I don’t want to be. Now if you can 
send me a diet and exercise chart (or anything else that you 
think might help) I'd greatly appreciate it. I'd like to broaden 
my shoulders, deepen my chest (and increase my wind), and de- 
velop my leg and stomach muscles. 

xk Ke * 

Doc, I’m going to make this letter as brisk and to the point 
as possible. I hope you can help me. 

I'm desperate—I want to be a MAN’S MAN—I’m willing to 
work hard. 

I want to broaden my shoulders, increase my chest—gain 
weight—develop my muscles—put weight on my bones, 

Oh, Doc, I do so want to fill out and be able to be proud of 
myself. 

Oh, Doc, I’m sure you can help me! Please do. 


These letters portray in a graphic way the desire com- 
monly found in young people to attain standing among 
their associates. Often this desire. is thwarted by some out- 
ward characteristic that has social significance. A young 
man attempting to conceal his tender years by various de- 
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vices is a common specimen in the American home. It is 
possible to use the urge to be grown up to good advantage 
in work with adolescent groups. The desire to reach ma- 
turity should be encouraged. The real problem, psycho- 
logically, is with people who do not want to let go of their 
infantile adjustments. 

If the growing person can find dignity in activities with 
his associates, he is apt to want to pursue these activities. 
If, however, there comes a time when the activity in which 
he has been engaged for some years ceases to agree with the 
conception he has of himself, then his choice will probably 
be to dispense with the activity. Those dealing with young 
people recognize the importance of this consideration in 
developing activities for growing persons. In dealing with 
Boy Scouts, for example, new designations, different ter- 
minology, and more dignified activities have been created 
for the older boy who feels that association with others 
younger and smaller than himself is below his dignity. 

Thus the process of maturation itself is a source of social 
stimulation which may have much to do with the behavior 
of a young person. A girl whose breasts and hips have 
developed into the curves of young womanhood | takes on 
different meaning in the eyes of the young men with whom 
she associates. The young hopeful whose voice cracks is 
embarrassed only when it happens before others (that is, in 
a psychological field). The awkward girl whose limbs are 
growing faster than she can assimilate their behavior be- 
comes self-conscious because of the reaction her movements 
evoke from other people. This may result in various types 
of adjustment on the part of the individual concerned. Here 
is an example of how one girl responded to the change that 


came upon her during puberty: 
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Alice was a talented girl. She was an accomplished pianist 
and while still in her early ‘teens had given a recital. She moved 
in a small circle of friends as an equal. She was not outstanding 
in her popularity. Her friends liked her, but practice hours at 
the piano kept her away from the crowd a great deal. As the 
group advanced in age Alice began to grow faster than the 
others and soon became conscious of her height. Being of sensi- 
tive nature, she was quick to catch some remarks passed by her 
friends about her height. This rapid growth on her part was . 
an important part of her divorcing herself from her group and 
she found sublimation in her music. 


If the individual grows up in isolation, changes like those 
described above do not necessitate mental as well as physical 
adjustment. Nature expresses itself through the patterns of 
growth, with no consideration for the social implications. 
The individual must alter his mental conception of himself 
as he sees his image reflected in the eyes of other people. 
The change of voice, the growth of hair on the body, the 
development of sex characteristics—all of these announce 
to the world that manhood or womanhood is taking hold. 
To some grown-ups it is hard to believe that the “little 
boy” or “little girl” they once knew now wears long pants 
or paints her cheeks. Refusal of parents to accept the psy- 
chological as well as the sociological implications of these 
changes is a common cause of misunderstanding. 

One mother known to the writer insisted that her seven- 
teen-year-old daughter wear ribbons in her hair and dress 
like a thirteen-year-old until the young lady finally rebelled 
and went to the other extreme, dressing in such a way as 
to attract the attention she had been denied. It would be 
possible to dictate the dress of young people if they did not 
come into contact with others who wear up-to-the-minute 
clothes. The experienced parent is only too familiar with 
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the argument, “Mary has one, why can’t I?” All young 
people have the same urge: desire for approbation among 
their immediate associates. 

In conclusion, it has been shown that the social implica- 
tions of individualty are tremendously important in deter- 
mining the behavior of the individual. In dealing with 
young people this important fact should be kept in mind. 
The definition which a person develops of himself is likely 
to be molded, to a great extent, in terms of the role placed 
upon him by society in general and his immediate associates 
in particular. 
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CHAPTER V 
The Nature of the Informal Group 


AoT without exception, human beings are born, 

live, and die in the presence of their fellows. From 
birth onward the psychological field consists largely of other 
. individuals and the relationships that exist among them. 
These relationships are of various kinds and consequently 
vary in the influence that they have on the behavior of the 
individual. At times it is by the force of tradition that this 
influence finds expression; at other times the group adopts 
codes, rules, or laws and proceeds to enforce them. In ad- 
dition to the codified definitions that affect human behavior, 
there are a multitude of intangible ways in which the indi- 
vidual is influenced by those around him. 

Any system of education that aims to influence the be- 
havior of those who make up society must take into account 
the extent to which the individual organizes his personality 
in response to the psychological field in which he finds 
himself, especially as that field is influenced by other human 
beings. To begin with, each individual is born into a 
society that proceeds immediately to define his actions for 
him. The newborn infant is destined to go through a sys- 
tem of extensive training designed to condition him into” 
being a congenial member of society. The nature of this 


training is determined by the nation, the geographical 
86 
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locus, the church, and the family with which the individual 
is associated from birth. 


Some Examples of Groups 


The nation defines the broader aspects of culture that 
will affect the young person. In America the young man 
of necessity looks forward to a role widely different from 
that of a young man in Germany, or Russia, or Italy. The 
definition of the individual in relation to the state is bound 
to affect attitudes developed during life. Different systems 
of government create widely divergent plans for their young 
people. The realization of these plans as life unfolds has 
widespread implications in the development of personality. 

Within the-boundaries of this nation there is wide diver- 
gence in the treatment afforded young people. Boys and 
girls in the city grow up in entirely different environment 
(and hence a different psychological field) from those in 
strictly rural areas. Social life in the small town and village 
is quite different from that in the metropolitan city. Modern 
inventions have reduced many of the differences that existed 
as recently as twenty-five years ago. Moving pictures have 
brought the city to the crossroads. The radio has taken 
_ Music, news, and comedy into the rural parlor. The con- 
solidated school, made possible by good roads and rapid 
motor buses, has increased the number of social contacts for 
the rural young person. Yet there are still vast differences 
in the problems faced by young people growing to maturity 
in the two extremes represented by the crowded city on the 
one hand and the sparsely settled rural areas on the other. 

Cutting across the urban-rural classifications, in a country 
like the United States, are the geographical groupings with 
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their distinctive traditions, accents, and attitudes. The col- 
ored boy in the South can expect an entirely different re- 
sponse from his white contemporaries from the response a 
young man of the same race in the North can expect. 
Likewise, white persons in these two parts of the country 
can be expected to entertain divergent ideas with respect 
to the Negro. These differences, of course, are not due to 
any variation in the biological make-up of southerners as 
against northerners. The whole relationship, however, is 
different. The traditional place of the Negro in southern 
society, the fact that he is more definitely a competitor in 
the labor and agricultural market, causes the white man 
to assume a different relationship to him. It is the rela- 


tionship of the colored man to his environment, rather than 


his individuality, that makes the difference. 

Another example of varying influence according to the 
group is found in the church. The young person raised in 
a home with Catholic parents can be expected to have dif- 
ferent attitudes on certain matters from those of his Prot- 
estant friend who lives next door. The great number of 
different sects in this country accounts to some degree for 
the number of different attitudes and patterns of behavior 
that develop in the minds of young people. Organized 
religion presents a set of definite behavior patterns for the 
individual. The actions of the c 
areas are clearly prescribed according to a moral code. 
Right and wrong are established in rather certain terms. 
In many cases these stereotypes represent modes of behavior 
that have been tried and fou 
through the ages. Through the church is passed on a great 
body of mores, the interpretation of which delimits the 
behavior of the younger generation, : 


hurch member in certain 


nd to be successful down - 
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Thus it will be seen that the pattern of society as it reaches 
into the life of the individual is extremely complex. Con- 
sequently, the task of evaluating the various environmental 
forces that influence individual behavior is very difficult. 
The intricacy of the problem does not detract from its im- 
portance. If education is to deal successfully with the train- 
ing of young people for life in modern society, the nature 
of these complex patterns must be established. 

Of greatest importance in this connection is the nature of 
the intimate associations or friendships through which are 
passed the more intangible cultural elements from one gen- 
eration to another. It is with the young person’s friends 
or “gang” that he is most concerned about maintaining his 
prestige. It is with them that he spends the greatest amount 
of time, in and out of school. This means that adjustment 
demands of him the development of compatibility which 
will make these hours happy. Since there is a tendency for 
an individual to adjust to a psychological field or withdraw 
from it, the “gang” or group can be of tremendous im- 
portance in molding the behavior of the individual. Often 
requirements of membership are set up by the group, which, 
although not formalized, still have a real effect upon the 
behavior of those who join. Thrasher,’ for example, in 

“his study of Chicago gangs, found instances where it was 
required of members to have gone through the experience 
of being arrested before they could be admitted in good 
standing.. This requirement is extreme, but it illustrates 
the situation which can exist in a lesser degree in almost 
every group of young people. Anyone who has worked 
with young people can recall the various ways 1n which this 
tendency finds expression. The development of cliques or 
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“in groups,” the requirements for membership, and the tradi- 
tions of the group are all a part of this pattern. 


Different Kinds of Groups 


Groups can be classified in many different ways. They 
differ in function, size, and organization. Since the social 
psychologist is interested in the behavior of the individual 
in the group and the influence of the individual upon the 
group behavior, let us outline briefly the manner in which 
groups differ according to how intimately they influence 
the individual. : 

Sociologists have outlined two broad classifications for 
groups: primary and secondary. As will be seen, these are, 
only relative classifications. They are really two ends of 
4 continuous scale. In the primary group, individuals are 
brought face to face in such a way that they must adjust 
to each other constantly on an intimate basis over relatively 
long periods of time. This intimate contact makes it pos- 
sible for the members of the group to have considerable 
influence upon the behavior of each other. The family, 
the adolescent gang, and the small class in school are exam- 
ples of primary groups in modern society. 

Speaking in terms of the psychological field, the primary 
group represents the relationships that determine the most 
intimate phases of behavior over relatively long periods of 
time. The city in which a young person lives may deter- 
mine certain broad aspects of his behavior—where he goes 
to school, where he can ride his bicycle, and so on—but the 
family determines many more of his actions that are im- 
portant to him biologically. His food, when and how he 
eats, how late he stays out at night, who his friends are, how 
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much money he has to spend, what he says, how he looks 
—all of these and many others are controlled by the average 
parent. The primary group is where the individual- must 
make his most intimate adjustments. The primary group 
defines much of his behavior in terms of what is or is not 
possible, thereby establishing many barriers within the psy- 
chological field in which the individual operates. 

Secondary groups, on the other hand, are less definite 
and do not exert a great deal of influence upon the indi- 
vidual members. Only infrequently do they come together 
as a group. The members do not, as a rule, have an oppor- 
tunity to know each other intimately, and hence the influence 
of one upon the others is limited. Examples of secondary 
groups are the lodge and the businessmen’s club, and for 
young people, the usual Sunday school class that meets only 
once a week. The community and the state are usually 
referred to as secondary groups. 

Obviously the distinction between primary and secondary 
groups is more or less academic. Some groups are hard to 
classify in either camp because they have some of the char- 
acteristics of both. Such a case might be a Boy Scout troop, 
or a group of Camp Fire Girls. They meet regularly, but 
unless their activities carry over into the every-day functions 
of the individuals and demand adjustment on an intimate 
basis, they could hardly be considered as primary groups, 
although without doubt some such groups are intimate 
enough to be so classified. 

An individual may, of course, belong to many different 
groups at the same time. Thus a boy is an American, a 
member of the Methodist Church, a pupil in the Hillside 
School, a member of the Red Raiders (the gang) and Tom 
Jones of the 25th Street Joneses. These many phases of the 
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configuration make it quite difficult to predict the behavior 
of a given individual unless the relative strength of his 
attachments to the groups is known, together with the 


Figure 7 


A. represents the nation, B., the community, C., the church, D., the school, E., the 


gang, F., the Jones Family. 


nature of the definitions that the groups have set for him. 
Topologically, Tom Jones can be placed in a configuration 
like the one shown in figure 7- In the diagram, Tom Jones 
can be seen as having membership character in six different 
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groups. These six groups differ considerably in the number 
of individuals that they include and the extent of their 
influence upon the behavior of the individual. Roughly, 
there is an inverse relationship between the number 
of individuals in a group and the amount of influence 
upon the behavior of the individual. Thus the community 
has more intimate contact with the boy than the nation; 
the school has a more intimate relationship than the com- 
munity; the gang has a more intimate relationship than 
the school. The family has the most intimate relationship 
of all. 

It is quite evident, in recognizing the existing groups in 
which an individual has membership character, that only , 
one step of many has been taken toward an understanding 
of individual behavior. Besides knowing which groups 
appear in the background of an individual, it is important 
to know the intimacy of these groups and the nature of the 
definitions set down by the groups for individuals who are 
members. Only by recognizing these relationships can an 
approach to prediction of individual behavior be made. As 
a first step in this direction, let us consider how some of 
the intimate group relationships of young people are formed. 


How Groups Are Formed 


Early attempts were made by psychologists to explain 
group formations and activities in terms of a gregarious 
instinct. According to this theory, humans, like many of 
the other higher animals, had an inherited disposition to 
enjoy association with other members of their kind. „This 
instinct, it was said, found expression in the group activities 
Common to man the world over. Societies, tribes, secret 
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orders, and so on, were all the result of man’s inborn urge 
to be with his fellows. 

A typical explanation of the gregarious instinct has been 
given by Thorndike: * 


Man responds to the absence of human beings by discomfort, 
and to their presence by a positive satisfaction. Kidd’s statement 
about Kafir children holds true of man in general. In his games 
and work too, “there is much that looks like sheer animal love 
for gregarious fellowship.” 

The rich satisfaction of the presence of even a single compan- 
ion consists not only in allowing various desirable activities 
which need a fellowman as their stimulus, but also in the mere 
fact that he is there. Being one in a crowd adds new instinctive 
exhilarations, irrespective of any particular benefits the situation 
may be expected to produce. 


The instinct hypothesis flavored both psychological and 
sociological literature for many years. At present it has 
been rejected by most psychologists as unsubstantiated or 
unnecessary. Even if the theory is accepted as an explana- 
tion of the underlying cause of human associations, the 
important phase of the problem as to how this association 
takes place is still unanswered. This is probably one reason 
the instinct theory has led nowhere; the instinct psycholo- 
gists sought to determine why groups were formed instead 
of studying how they were formed. 

Another theoretical attempt to explain man’s desire for 
companionship is that of Thomas and Znaniecki.’ These 
authors catalogue social activity under various wishes. 
Among those listed are the four well-known desires: for 


? Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology, Briefer Course. Teachers College, | 
Columbia University (1924). 

2 Thomas, W. I., and Znaniecki, Florian, The Polish Peasant, in Europe and 
America. Knopf (1927). 
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new experience, for recognition, for mastery, and for se- 
curity. Like instincts, these “wishes” do not explain how 
individuals choose their associates or how important they 
are in the development of personality. An earlier writer, 
Giddings,* ascribes the tendency to seek association of others 
to “consciousness of kind,” and suggests that this conscious- 
ness acts upon human society to create cultural, political, 
and racial groups. The latter theory seems to be fairly near 
the truth, as will be seen. 

For the present treatment, the fact of human association 
will be accepted. The explanation of the manner in which 
these associations come about and how they operate to in- 
fluence individual behavior will rest upon the factual studies 
that have been made. 

Groups differ tremendously in the way individuals be- 
come identified with them. The family is formed as the 
result of simple biological facts; the individual comes into 
the world as a result of two parents and is destined to a 
relatively long period of helplessness, which makes it neces- 
sary for considerable care to be given to him if the 
race is to survive. Society has defined the relationship be- 
tween parent and child in an elaborate set of traditions and 
Mores. As a result, parents usually set up a base of operation 
for rearing their offspring. The family is the result of this 
combination of circumstances. School groups are formed 
by age and intelligence classifications. Church patterns may 
follow the design set up by the parents in the early years 
of life. The neighborhood is determined by economic 
status, family tradition, and occupation of parents. A boy’s 
` gang is determined, among other things, by the neighbor- 
hood in which he lives and the school he attends. 
ee eed 


* Giddings, Franklin H., Principles of Sociology. Macmillan (1896). 
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Very early in life the young person begins to use his or 
her own initiative in the selection of friends, and in the 
normal course of events the freedom to do this increases | 
with age. Later in life he or she may voluntarily join 
various organizations. Of particular interest is the manner 
in which spontaneous and informal groups spring up and 
carry on. These unseen group patterns permeate the whole 
group of young people and wield a considerable influence 
on the behavior of the individual. Such a group might 
begin in many different ways. The same neighborhood 
brings together groups of boys to play baseball; this com- 
mon interest brings with it a necessity for coöperation which 
easily extends into other. activities. When the baseball sea- 
son is over, there is need for further activity and the con- 
genial group continues to function. 

Sometimes such groups are formed for the sole purpose 
of carrying on functions which would not be possible for 
individuals to perform. In school a clique may develop 
through the desire to hold power in a certain class. In the 
neighborhood the need for sides to play a game may start 
the group. On the street the common necessity for defense 
against a rival group may forge the bonds of friendship. 
In a study of friendships in a junior high school, Jenkins ° 
found that 54 per cent of them were formed in school, 
25 per cent in the neighborhood, 8 per cent in church, and 
3 per cent through clubs. Other miscellaneous places ac- 
counted for the remaining 10 per cent. These results con- 
form quite closely to those of Furfey,’ who set about to 


5 Jenkins, Gladys G., “Factors Involved in Children's Friendships,” Journal o} 
Educational Psychology, 22: 440-448 (1931). 

6 Furfey, P. H., “Some Factors Influencing the Selection of Boys’ Chums,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 11: 47-51 (1927). 
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measure seven different factors in the choice of companions 
by boys. These factors included grade location, neighbor- 
hood, chronological age, mental age, developmental age (or 
social maturity), height, and weight. The boys nearly 
always chose other boys from their own neighborhood or 
class at school. Only one pair of boys of the sixty-two 
studied were not of the same neighborhood or class at 
school. ; 

Thus the first primary necessity for the formation of 
friendships or groups seems to be bringing young people 
into association with each other. But the problem is not 
so simple as that. While it is necessary to bring people 
together if they are to form attachments, this fact in itself 
does not account for the friendships that do occur. Not 
all persons brought together form associations. Within the 
neighborhood and the school there is a selective factor at 
work which seems to determine what personalities will be 
compatible with each other. 

Furfey 7 found that while boys of the same neighborhood 
and class at school formed friendships, within larger sec- 
ondary groups boys seemed to associate with others of 
similar age, size, intelligence, and maturity. Another study 
by Warner,’ of the influence of mental level in the formation 
of boys’ gangs, showed that the boys differed much more 
in chronological age than in mental age. The mean varia- 
tion of chronological age among boys of the same gang 
Was twice as great as that of mental age. While it also 
was found, in this study, that proximity of homes, common 
experiences (such as selling papers), and other factors did 


— 
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bring boys together, it was really mental age that kept them 
together. It is quite evident from this study that social 
standards, experience, and education do not affect boys in 
the choice of their companions as much as they do adults. 

Williams ° reports that, according to the reasons stated 
by eighty-four boys, they choose their friends because: “they 
are full of fun,” “fair and square,” “friendly”; they “had 
done things for them,” were “good sports,” “athletes” ; he 
“sticks to you,” “lives near,” “quiet,” “good boy,” “helps in 
trouble,” and so on. His study also brings out the tendency 
to select boys of the same chronological age and mental age. 
While it is doubtful whether a boy’s own interpretation can 
be relied upon as to why he selects other boys for his friends, 
it is interesting to note how many of the factors mentioned 
have been corroborated in research. 

Studies reported by Almack,” the Detroit Teachers Col- 
lege," and others tend to confirm the previously. mentioned 
investigations with varying stress on the importance of 
intelligence as a factor. An objective study has been re- 
ported by Wellman," who observed closely the children seen 
together over a period of five months at Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Twenty-seven 
pairs of girls and twenty-nine pairs of boys were selected 
because they had been observed together during the time 
of the study. These pairs were compared with regard to 
chronological age, mental age, intelligence quotient, scholar- 


9 Williams, Paul E., “A Study of Adolescent Friendships,” Pedagogical Seminar 
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ship, extraversion, height, and physical achievement. The 
girls chose friends more alike in scholarship and less alike 
in mental age, extraversion, and scholarship. 

The writer ™ has made several studies of best friends 
reported by adolescent boys. The results of these investiga- 
tions tend to substantiate conclusions already reported. In 
a summer camp for boys between 12 and 17 years of age, 
the campers were permitted to select their own groups to 
serve for administrative purposes. These groups ate together, 
sat together at the council fire, and in various ways were 
made conscious of the fact that they were a definite ad- 
ministrative unit. Each group selected its own leader and 
remained together for a period of two weeks, after which 
they were allowed to change if they desired. An analysis 
of the scores made on the Army Alpha intelligence test by 
these boys showed that the groups tended to shift the boys 
to their own mental levels. The standard deviations of 
raw score on the Army Alpha for the whole group was 31.4. 
Only six of the thirty-six groups,. when taken separately, 
equalled or exceeded this measure of variability, showing 
the tendency for each boy to seek his own mental level. Use 
of the same method for comparing the chronological ages 
of the smaller groups with those of the entire group showed 
that ten of the smaller groups equalled or exceeded the 
standard deviation of the entire group. Evidently mental 
age in this population was a more important factor than 
chronological age in determining which boys would associate 
together. Further evidence was found in the correlation * 
between the scores on the Army Alpha of boys and those 
specified as chums in camp. The correlation was found 
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to be .43, while the correlation between the ages of these 
boys and their friends was found to be .37. These correla- 
tions were statistically significant, and very suggestive in 
the light of the evidence from similar studies outlined above. 

Hartshorne and May," in their studies of character, found 
that children more nearly resembled their friends in honesty 
patterns than anyone else except parents. This fact suggests 
that two things might be happening. Either young people 
choose to associate with others who hold the same behavior 
standard as their own, or through continuous association 
they become alike. It is difficult to say just which of the 
two possibilities exerts the greater influence. The chances 
are that both are operating to some extent, 

Young people are more likely to enjoy the company of 
others over a period of time if the standards of conduct of 
the others are in keeping with the conception they have of 
themselves. Where there is a discrepancy between the 
individual's conception of himself and the group code, the 
individual must either assimilate the views of his associates 
and become congenial to them or cease association with the 
group (remove himself from the field). Thus the individual 


must assume the pattern of the group if he is to have a 
happy association with it. 


Sex Differences in the Formation of Groups 


One of the very significant things about the formation 
of groups of young people in modern Society is the evident 
tendency for boys to form Sroups more readily than girls, 
especially during the age of adolescence, when gangs of 
boys may be everywhere in evidence while such groups of 


14 Hartshorne, Hugh, and May, Mark A., Studies in Deceit. Macmillan (1928). 
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girls, if they exist, do not manifest themselves so readily. 
Substantial proof of this tendency is to be found in the 
number of boys who come into conflict with the law as 
members of groups. Rarely, indeed, is a group of girls 
apprehended for antisocial acts, but the juvenile court records 
are full of such cases for boys. The difference may not be 
due to the smaller number of girl groups so much as to the 
tendency for them to be engaged in different pursuits. The 
evidence seems to indicate, however, that girls are less dis- 
posed than boys to form solidified groups with names, tradi- 
tions, meeting places, and standards of conduct. 

The differences between the activities of the sexes in the 
formation of friendship groups need not be ascribed to bio- 
logical differences between the male and the female or- 
ganisms. The forces of custom and tradition are perhaps 
the most important determinants of this difference. Girls 
live in an entirely different psychological field from boys. 
The types of behavior that are permitted depend upon the 
sex to which the individual belongs. The nature of the 
treatment given boys encourages the formation of groups, 
while such activities are not encouraged for girls. Girls 
live under much closer scrutiny than do boys. They are 
not permitted to roam the streets at all hours, nor to go on 
foraging expeditions. The traditional play activities for 
boys encourage the formation of groups because the choos- 
ing of sides and organization into teams forms a basic part 
of the play scheme. The more quiet and restricted play 
activities for girls do not demand groups, but can be carried 

` on alone or with one companion. 

Likewise the household tasks of girls are more apt to con- 
fine them during the hours when play activities on a group 
basis are going on. In the study of children in the family 
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reported by Burgess,“ both urban and rural girls reported 
a greater number of different household duties than boys. 
Here again the role ascribed to the person by society on the 
basis of sex predetermines many of the adjustments he can 
make. 

In this connection should be mentioned also the influence 
of the neighborhood and the size of the city upon the forma- 
tion of play groups. In the medium-sized American city 
with ample play space in the streets and yards, group ac- 
tivity will be different from the play activity in a large city. 
The size and activity of the group will be determined to a 
great extent by the nature of the environment in which the 
group finds itself. Likewise, family duties vary according 
to the occupation of the father and size of the city. Rural 
boys and girls in the study by Burgess * mentioned above re- 
ported many more outdoor chores than did the city adoles- 
cents. When one also considers the fact that distances be- 
tween families in the rural areas make gang formation very 
difficult, it is not hard to realize why play groups are largely 
a phenomenon of towns and cities, 

During early adolescence, group formations are almost 
entirely a matter of groups within the same sex. Rarely, if 
ever, does one find a girl who is a member of a boys’ gang 
and vice versa. Membership in a group of the Opposite sex 
would brand the adolescent as a “sissy” or a “tomboy.” As 
a young person matures, however, and relationships between 
the sexes become the accepted thing, mixed groups are 
formed and carry on many mutual activities, 
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In summarizing these studies of friendships and group 
formation, evidence is found to support the belief that young 
people seek their own level mentally, physically, morally, 
and chronologically. This tendency does not operate, how- 
ever, until young people have been brought together in some 
fashion; the first essential step, then, is that young people 
be brought together in some way that permits them to 
become acquainted. Once this has happened, they seek 
their own levels with respect to various characteristics. 

The process might be compared with that which takes 
place when stones of various sizes are placed in a fruit jar. 
If the jar is shaken gently, causing the stones to move about 
as a group, coming in contact with each other, the smaller 
stones slowly shift toward the bottom and the larger stones 
move toward the top of the group. The behavior of the 
stones is the result of two things: (1) the nature of the en- 
vironment in which the stones are placed (the field), and (2) 
the nature of the stones (the individual). In the environ- 
ment are such factors as gravity and the fact that they are 
among other stones and in a jar. All of these factors have 
a very definite influence upon the behavior of the stones. 
In the nature of the stones there are such factors as size, 
shape, smoothness, and specific gravity. 

While it might be true, as in the case of the stones, that 
many people are brought together accidentally, it is still 
another question why certain groups remain together—using 
the analogy of the stones again, why the various sizes shift 
to their own level, If the reasons why individuals come in 
contact with one another and remain together are classified 
in the manner suggested for the stones—factors of the en- 
vironment and factors of the individual—it becomes easier 
to describe the formation of friendships and groups. 
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WHY YOUNG PEOPLE CHOOSE CERTAIN FRIENDS 


Factors of the Factors of the 
Environment Individual 

Propinquity Age 

Community of interests Race 

Socio-economic status Sex 

Tradition Physique 

Ete. Looks 
Personality 
Etc. 


These lists are not complete, nor are they mutually exclu- 
sive; but they do provide a helpful basis for indicating the 
suggestions furnished by the various studies reported. 

This process of friendship and group formation is at the 
base of considerable behavior on the part of young people. 
For example, if a girl is forced, through conditions beyond 
her control, to associate with others who are far beyond her 
in mental ability, her behavior may be definitely affected. 
If the others in the group take it upon themselves to make 
her the “goat” because she is “dumb,” this treatment is likely 
to find expression in the way the young lady defines herself 
and the adjustment she makes. She may resent the role 
given her, or she may accept it and play the part to please 
those in control. Taking an opposite example, the boy with 
a very high I.Q. had difficulty finding congenial companion- 
ship among other boys of inferior ability. When placed with 
others more nearly like him, however, he responded to the 
group and became an active leader in their activities. 

Thus it is that the characteristics of individuals alone have 
little significance unless considered in the background of 
their total configuration. It is not a question of determin- 
ing which is the more important, the individual or the en- 
vironment. Itis a question of determining the relationship 
between the two. 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Influence of Adolescent Leaders 


A GROUP of young people decide to have a party. They 

mect at an appointed place after school to discuss their 
plans. As soon as discussion begins, the personalities of the 
various members begin to interact. Some of them want a 
dancing party; others would like a hike climaxed with a 
campfire and food. To one who could observe the group 
without being noticed, it would be evident as the discussion 
progressed that some members had more influence than 
others in the decisions being made; otherwise confusion 
would be the result. Progress, even in a small group, de- 
pends upon the initiative and influence of a few. It is rare 
indeed that all the young people in such a group have the 
same idea about what shall be done. It is therefore neces- 
sary that someone be instrumental in changing the desires 
of certain members if the group is to make progress toward 

_ a common goal. i 


How Leadership Operates 


Those individuals who consistently influence the deci- 
sions of others and cause them to act and think as they wish 


them to are leaders. Leadership grows primarily out of two 
106 
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things. The first essential is that two or more individuals 
be in association with each other. Leadership cannot oper- 
ate in isolation; it springs from the situation of two or more 
personalities seeking a common understanding, or of one 
personality attempting to bring about a common purpose in 
others. 

The second essential is that there be individual differ- 
ences—a fact that has been amply demonstrated.” If all 
personalities were alike, leadership would be quite unlikely 
to manifest itself for any length of time. It is because people 
differ in stature, intelligence, appearance, attractiveness, 
Voice, and a myriad of other characteristics, that certain in- 
dividuals with fortunate combinations of abilities can in- 
fluence their associates consistently. In the shifting around 
that results from several personalities coming together, it is 
inevitable that certain ones will dominate rather consistently 
in directing the course of action to be followed. 

A recognition of leadership and how it operates 1s funda- 
mental to understanding the behavior of young people. No 
Matter how informal the situation, the presence of more 
than one personality usually results in interaction, with the 
probability that one influences the rest. Some writers insist 
that the most important relationship in the study of social 
situations is that which exists between leader and follower. 
There is little doubt that it is tremendously important to 
have an insight into the manifestations of leadership for an 
understanding of group behavior and the influence of the 
Stroup upon the individual. é 

As has been pointed out previously,” a group does not 
feel; nor does it think. However, the group itself no doubt 
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stimulates its members into activity, and the interaction of 
personality upon personality causes continual readjustment 
and learning. The fact remains, nevertheless, that only in- 
dividuals are capable of thinking and feeling. Of course, 
the individuals who make up a group may think alike, but 
it must not be said that the group thinks. To say so would 
be to return to the outworn concept of the “group mind.” 


The Importance of Leadership 


One very practical reason for recognizing the importance 
of leaders among young people is to furnish an avenue of 
approach to the group. It is often true that the most effec- 
tive way for adults to develop rapport with young people, 
and ultimately influence their behavior, is through their rec- 
ognized leaders. This is especially important for those who 
deal directly with young people as members of Boy Scout 
or Girl Scout troops, Y.M.C.A. clubs, and extra-curricular 
activities groups. The basic philosophy of such activities 
rests in the assumption that action under their own leader- 
ship is desirable as an educative and socializing experience 
for young people. 

In meeting behavior problems in the schoolroom or in 
the neighborhood gang, it is of utmost importance to know 
which individuals are functioning as leaders. It is often 
through them that the best approach to the problem can be 
made.” 

In a democratic society, experience that develops leader- 
ship ability, as well as ability to choose leaders, seems to be 


3 Moreno, J. L., “Psychological and Social Organization of Groups in the Com- 
munity,” Proceedings and Addresses, American Association for the Study of 
Mental Deficiency, 38: 224-242 (1933). 
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of great importance. The art of codperation is one which 
must be learned by continual interaction with other per- 
sonalities and through opportunities to make decisions with 
a group and then experience the results of those decisions. 

Observations of young children playing together have 
shown that in the early years there is a tendency for certain 
personalities to take the initiative in determining the ac- 
tivities of their associates. The same thing seems to happen 
wherever two or more personalities are placed in a position 
of codperating toward a given end, whether that end be 
work or play. 

It is seldom that one who is a leader influences every situ- 
ation which arises. The influence of other personalities is 
always present, and occasionally even the least influential 
make a suggestion that carries enough merit to be adopted. 
In such cases these persons have given leadership. Leaders, 
therefore, are not to be distinguished entirely from follow- 
ers. In a sense, everyone is a leader in some situation, de- 
pending upon the group present. The outstanding leader 
is the one who influences the greatest number of persons over 
the longest period of time. Leaders usually differ from their 
associates in the degree of influence and number of specific 
situations in which they predominate. They are nota dif- 
ferent kind of individual altogether. 

Groups differ tremendously in what they demand of 
leaders. It is therefore quite meaningless to speak of a 
leader in general or abstract terms, as apart from the group 
with which he is associated as leader. A boy or girl who 
is a leader in one situation may not be so in another." The 


— 


4 For example, see the study reported by Caldwell, Otis Wa and Wellman, 
Beth, “Characteristics of School Leaders,” Journal of Educational Research, 14: 
1-15 (1926). 
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fact that the captain of a football team is chosen because of 
his ability in that sport does not mean that he should be 
made captain of a debating team, or the president of a 
literary society. Prestige in one situation may and often 
does carry over into others, but not necessarily so. What 
does seem to be the case is that popularity carries over, but 
popularity is not leadership. Leaders in specialized activ- 
ities need to have better than average skill in those activities, 
as will be shown subsequently. 

Some of the meanings attached to the concept of leader- 
ship in adult society do not seem to exist among young 
people. For example, the man who, because of his social 
or economic position, has control over other people is not 
necessarily a leader. True, he may cause others to act in 
certain ways, but he does this by virtue of the power he holds 
rather than by prestige with his workers. In this case, the 
worker has the choice of obeying or running the risk of 
losing his job. Domination, rather than leadership, would ` 
describe this particular situation.’ 

Among young people, domination exists more seldom 
than leadership. Since domination rests largely upon some 
power over those being dominated, the only case where it 
occurs frequently is in the bully-and-bullied relation. Here 
the more physically powerful person can really dominate 
rather than lead, because he has at his disposal a form of 
punishment which is quite effective. Parten ° reports that 
even among pre-school children one can observe the differ- 


5 For an excellent discussion of the difference between domination and leader- 
ship, the reader is referred to Pigors, Paul, Leadership or Domination. Houghton 
Mifflin (1935). ° 

6 Parten, Mildred B. (Rewritten for a periodical by Mary Shirley), “Leader- 
ship Among Pre-school Children,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 


27: 430-440 (1933). 
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ence between leaders and bullies. Others, because of the 
possession of wealth, may have power over their associates 
in a way that would not fit the present conception of leader- 
ship. There are other cases of persons with dominating 
personalities who insist on having their own way. But 
these persons do not enjoy leadership status for very long, 
because to be truly a leader one must have the confidence of 
the group. The overbearing person is not usually one who 
can maintain popularity, an essential part of leadership. 

In adult society it is customary to characterize successful 
men in the community as leaders. Leadership has thus 
come to be synonymous with “good citizen” or “outstanding 
citizen.” Such a conception rules out the possibility of 
ascribing leadership to a criminal or one looked down upon 
by society. In considering the social psychology of young 
people, it seems better not to follow this good-citizen char- 
acterization of leadership, since to do so would ultimately 
tule out of the classification of leaders those who were prob- 
lems in school or delinquents. These young people might 
very well be leaders of the first order, since they no doubt 
have influence over their associates and cause them to act 
and think in certain ways. 


Delinquents as Leaders 


Some studies have been reported of young people who 
were leaders and exerted this influence to lead their asso- 
ciates into delinquencies. A good example of the leader 
who exerts her influence in socially undesirable channels is 
given by Van Waters ‘ as follows: 


a 
T Van Waters, Miriam, 


“The Child Who Is a Leader,” Survey, 58: 498-505 
(1927). ‘ 
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The delinquent girl leader has tremendous vitality. As we 
observe her she seems never to tire and she reports herself as 
being always “full of pep,” “on the go.” Her schedule is full of 
useless activity. Her recreation does not leave her with a feeling 
of satisfaction. .. . Take Rose, who is a delinquent girl leader 
of sixteen: wherever she goes, she plans what the crowd of boys 
and girls does. It is not an organized gang; it is constantly 
changing. Rose arouses no passionate loyalties, no one trusts her 
very much, but she has great influence over one girl in particular, 
Florence. (At home Florence is docile and well-behaved, but 
under the tutelage of Rose “felt brave” and did things which 
her parents, the neighborhood and the organized community 
thought wrong.) ... The vigor and boldness (of the leader, 
Rose) held an invincible attraction. Rose had with adults a 
combination of pleasing manners and rudeness that never failed 
to open doors. She appeared to know so much about the adult 
world. She had learned some of its habits, like drinking, smok- 
ing and swearing. She was unusually skilled in repartee and 
knew just what to say to traffic officers, policemen, dance hall 
proprietors, restaurant keepers, gay young men with cars. No 
one could silence a shocked neighborhood as quickly as Rose. 

Even when Rose’s leadership somehow resulted in bringing 
Florence before the court, Florence felt she had gained more 
than she had lost. “It was so dull'at home. I just felt I must get 
out whatever happened. I enjoyed getting out at night and I 
would do the same thing over again only I would be more care- 
ful what happened.” (Florence came from a respectable family, 
but one in which there was no family unity, no family recrea- 
tion, no sense of common adventure and common goal. It was 
just a mediocre, well-meaning but ignorant group of people.) 

Rose’s family was quite different. (The father was dead. 
The mother, herself a foster-child, was a hard-working woman 
who had let Rose have her own way. The father had never 
made a very good living. He had come from a home full of 
quarrelling and trouble. He had been fond of Rose, and it was 
only after his death that she began to be delinquent. She was 
truant from school, she stayed long hours away from home, and 


—_ 
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as an adolescent she became a more serious problem.) Her dress 
was the shortest and tightest, her lips the reddest of any girl in 
school. 

When teachers remonstrated, the mother said the neighbors 
“told her things,” but she didn’t know anything against the girl. 
Occasionally she beat Rose. The school authorities regarded 
Rose as a nuisance. She made the other children restless. The 
principal, an old man, said, “That girl ought to have been put 
in the penitentiary long ago.” ... Before she was fifteen two 
other groups had repudiated her. She was fired from her job in 
the five-and-ten-cent store because she wore too much paint. 
And she was ejected from a church party because she was a 
“rough neck.” 

The mother was exhausted by her work. Rose became a rebel 
from home and school. She had no responsibility. Her person- 
ality took on a certain cheerfulness, optimism, and courage. She 
had a keen sense of humor. She always shifted the blame to 
someone else. She was skilled in lying and exaggeration. She 
would always take a dare... . 

She could drive any make of car, had amazing skill in think- 
ing up exciting things to do. She took the boys and girls to an 
old barge anchored in the harbor, planned wienie bakes, taught 
the young people to give false names and addresses when con- 
fronted. She was generous, affectionate, large-hearted—iitshort, 
a personality remarkably well-adjusted to the needs of her group. 
She was what we call an “integrated” personality in marked 
contrast to Florence, who was ill at ease, retiring, fearful, un- 
happy, and “disintegrated.” Rose sang well, was an expert 
swimmer, possessed an inexhaustible fund of dramatic ability, 
always imitating, posing, and caricaturing. Her popularity was 
enhanced by her ability to defy adults and by one or two items 
of newspaper publicity when she ran away. But the thing which 
made her “crowd” grow was the sinister gossip of the adult 
neighborhood. A girl who was seen with her instantly became 
“tough,” and the process of exclusion which made Rose a 
Stranger to school, work, church, and respectable recreation 
groups operated swiftly against the newcomer. 
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Her own group, however, had its equally effective organ of 
approval and disapproval, “sissy,” “goofy,” “teacher's pet,” “Mam- 
ma’s darling,” or “good sport,” “jazzbaby,” and like terms which 
embraced or rejected the young people in search of a good time. 
Many of them discovered they could not tell the truth and get 
along with their parents. 

Rose’s leadership, then, will never be solved by testing her in- 
telligence quotient, which is normal, or studying her health, 
which is perfect, or analyzing her personality, nor will its effect 
be ended when Rose goes away to the State school. The deepest 
forces of social life and family relationships enter into the sim- 
plest case of “bad companionship.” 

One thing may be said for these delinquent leaders. Their 
leadership is careless, nonchalant, and unpremeditated. They 
do not want to chairman any mecting for their own aggrandize- 
ment nor obstruct committee work because they cannot reap the 
glory. They lead because of the drabness of their surroundings 
and their own amazing vitality and play-sense. 


Aggressive behavior of the nature described above is usu- 
ally associated with leadership of the highest order. Such 
individuals do not acquire their influence because of prestige 
furnished by others. They influence others by sheer force 
of personality. For a true understanding of leadership and 
how it operates to influence the group and the individual, 
the moral characterization of leadership must be eliminated. 
A leader is a leader by virtue of the number of people he 
influences and the length of time he can continue to do s0, 
not according to the direction he leads them. 

Some young people have the ability to lead but do not 
wish to do so. These individuals are not leaders in the 
sense in which the word is being used here, since a leader 
is one who actually exerts his influence, not simply one 
who could if he wished to. In the terms of the group, the 
conception of a leader must be a dynamic one. It may be, 
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as is often the case, that a certain person is a leader, but not 
conscious of the extent of his influence. In some cases, 
this is because the influence reaches beyond his own im- 
mediate associates; in others the influence operates when 
there was no intention of having it do so. 


Leadership Ability Defined 


Spaulding,’ after case studies of sixteen leaders in a junior 
college, suggested that five possible types could be dis- 
covered: the social climber, the intellectual success, the good 
fellow, the big athlete, and the athletic-activity type. The 
inference is that the student who is outstanding in some 
activity develops a popularity which carries over into other 
situations and may be the basis for his election into a position 
of leadership. A clear distinction must be made, however, 
between those who are simply in positions of leadership 
and actual leaders. Popularity alone may make it possible 
for a certain student to be elected into a leadership posi- 
tion, but unless he actually influences others to moye in a 
certain direction, he is not a leader in the sense in which 
the term is used here. r 

One common mistake is to consider leadership as syn- 
onymous with popularity. While there is a very close rela- 
tionship between the two, they are by no means the same 
thing, and hence are not interchangeable. Popularity with 
his associates is essential to a leader, but not all popular per- 
sonalities are leaders. The easy-going, likable member of a 
crowd of young people may be ever so popular and still not 
influence the decisions being made. To be a leader, a per- 


a 
8 Spaulding, C. B., “Types of Junior Colleg 
Research, 18: 164-168 (1933). 
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son must be more than well-liked: He or she must en- 
gender respect and admiration without, at the same time, 
assuming superiority. Admiration can easily turn into envy 
and thence into dislike. The leader must be clever enough 
to be popular even though superior. Hollingworth ° has 
reported an interesting case of a boy with an IQ. of 135 
who was not a leader among companions of average intelli- 
gence but readily assumed the leadership role when placed 
with a superior group. 

A leader, then, must be identified by what he or she does, 
and the influence exerted over other people. Almost every- 
one is a leader to some extent, since it is not what one is, 
but what one does that makes him such, and rare indeed is 
the person who does not cause others to act and think in a 
given way sometime during his life. The outstanding leader 
is the one who continually influences others, and does it con- 
sistently with relatively large groups of people. Leadership 
can be defined, then, as the ability and disposition to inspire 
confidence in others over a period of time, and to cause them 


to act and think in the way the leader desires them to act and 
think. 


How to Identify Leaders 


Since it is important to know which young people are out- 
standing leaders in order to appreciate them fully and to deal 
with group activity, it will be worthwhile to outline some 
practical methods for identifying leaders. For those work- 
ing with young people, whether it be in school, on the play- 
ground, in camp, or in group work, identification of out- 
standing leaders is quite as important as a knowledge of 


? Hollingworth, L. S., Gifted Children. Macmillan (1926). 
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other factors such as intelligence, home background, and 
physical condition. Indeed, in some respects it is more im- 
portant than any of these for those who deal with individuals 
as members of groups operating under their own direction. 

Leadership has been defined here in dynamic terms. Ac- 
cordingly, the ideal way to identify those who exert influence 
might seem to be by observing groups in action and actually 
tabulating the instances in which various individuals are in- 
fluential in having the group come to a decision. There are 
two main objections to this method. First of all, such a 
plan, to be reliable, would consume a great deal of time and 
demand the services of persons skilled in observation. The 
second objection rests in the limitations of the method as a 
valid means of deciding just which individuals are instru- 
mental in decisions made by the group, or any measurement 
whatsoever of the changes in the attitude of the group. 
Overt behavior is not always a safe indicator of what may 
have happened in the learning process of a group or in the 
attitudes of an individual. 

In spite of these limitations, it is worthwhile for one en- 
gaged in dealing with young people to observe them 
in action. A great deal can be learned by observing which 
young people make suggestions, which ones take the initi- 
ative in carrying out decisions, and which ones seem to be 
popular with their associates. Knowledge of these facts can 
be used to good advantage in dealing with adolescents. The 
item of leadership should be included on permanent records 
of individuals and groups. Rather than general ratings on 
leadership ability, these records should include specific in- 
stances or specific evidence that indicate leadership ability. 
As pointed out early in this chapter, leadership has the most 
Meaning in terms of specific groups or specific situations. 
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An individual is a leader in terms of his actions and in- 
fluence in actual groups. Evidence of this influence is im- 
portant because it indicates what might be expected of him 
in similar surroundings and with similar people. It does 
not necessarily indicate what his influence would be in a 
different situation with a group older, younger, more intelli- 
gent, or in some other way radically different from that in 
which he has been observed. 
A very simple method for rating leaders in a group of not 
more than a hundred members is to have the members list 
_ first, second, and third choices as to the best leader. The 
votes can then be tabulated, allowing three points for first 
choice, two for second, and one for third. A score of this 
kind will be relatively consistent and reliable, according to 
experiments carried out by the author, provided the group 
has been together long enough for the various members to 
see each other in action. It should be kept in mind that 
this is only a rough means of arriving at what is needed, and 
in many instances represents popularity rather than leader- 
ship, especially if the members of the group have not had 
much opportunity to observe each other in action, or to carry 
out projects under their own direction. Actual experience in 
projects in which leaders have a chance to function has a way 
of shifting those who can lead into a position to carry on and 
consequently to give the group an opportunity to evaluate 
their ability. A rating of leadership by this method should 
be supplemented by observation for verification, but it is of 
value in gaining quick impressions of relative standings of 
individuals. This plan has an advantage over asking the 
group to list their first choice only, because it spreads the 
ratings more evenly over the group and is therefore of more 
value in showing the relative standing of all members, 
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An ingenious and rather valuable technique developed . 
by Hartshorne and May is known widely as the “Guess 
Who” rating plan. It consists of reading descriptions of 
certain types of people and asking those of the group to 
choose one of their own members as fitting the statement. 
This plan has proved to be quite reliable. Part of its reli- 
ability is due to the tendency of those doing the rating to 
choose others well up the scale in leadership. In a way this 
tendency detracts from the usefulness of the scale, since the 
outstanding leaders are the only ones who receive votes. In 
dealing with groups of young people, it is valuable to know 
the relative standing of all members—not simply of those 
who are the obvious leaders. 

One way to secure a rating of all members of a group is 
to list every name and ask the raters to assign a score to 
each, ranging from 1 to 5. The difficulty with this plan 
rests in the tendency for raters to mark all too high—it does 
not discriminate sufficiently. Young people seem to be gra- 
cious in their ratings, and as a result few ever receive a 
rating of 1. 

The writer has tried all of these techniques with groups 
of adolescent boys and finally, to meet the various objections 
outlined above, has devised a rating scheme known as the 
“Five Man-to-Man” rating plan.” 

In an attempt to arrive at some empirical method of choos- 
ing leaders among boys, an experiment was conducted as 
follows. The boys were told that they would play games 
in groups of four, each group composing a team to compete 
with the others. The groups of four were arrived at by 


selecting names out of a hat. Each four were instructed to 
ess 

10 Partridge, E. D., Leadership Among Adolescent Boys. 
Contributions to Education, No. 608 (1934)- 
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get together and choose a leader for the ensuing games; 
this they did by writing their choices on a slip of paper. 

These experiments went on for a period of six or seven 
weeks. The votes for leaders were kept and tabulated 
opposite each boy’s name. It will be seen that this method 
furnished a means for each boy to shift around with various 
combinations and have his ability considered against prac- 
tically everyone else in the group. Furthermore, the four, 
after they had chosen a leader, were in a position to evaluate 
the result of their choice immediately, since he was to lead 
them in games to be played against the other groups. 

This method provided a rating on every member of the 
group being studied. Some boys were chosen as leaders 
every time, no matter what combination resulted; others 
were frequently chosen, and still others hardly ever received 
a vote. There was a continuous range from lowest to high- 
est, with a tendency to bunching on the lower end of the 
scale. 

While this plan produced the desired results, it was tedious 
and time consuming. To approach the same situation, it 
was decided that these chance combinations could be created 
with names written on a piece of paper as well as with actual 
human beings. By writing each boy’s name on five dif- 
ferent slips of paper, placing these all in a hat, and pulling 
them out at random in groups of five, each boy would be 
placed by chance with four other names in five different 
groups. There would be just as many groups of five names 
as there are boys in the group being rated. 

The groups of names are then written on sheets of paper, 
with as many different groups on a page as convenient, still 
leaving plenty of space between them. The raters are then 
asked to go through the groups of five and choose one 
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leader from each group, marking a cross before his name. 
The completed sheet would appear something like the 
sample below. . 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Below are the names of boys in this group. You will notice 
that there are five names in each group below. Go through the 
list and pick out the boy in each group whom you would choose 
for a leader. Put a cross before his name as in the following 
samples: 


J. Cook V. Oakley 
D. Earle R. Timber 
xD. Gregory G. Myron 
W. Larson xR. Lyman 
J. Harris W. Carpenter 


You will notice that D. Gregory is checked in the first group, 
indicating that the person answering the question thought he 
was the best /eader. In the second group R. Lyman is checked, 
showing that the person answering considered him the best 
leader in this group of five. Go through all of the groups below 
quickly. Make sure you mark some name in each group. Some 
of the names appear more than once, and you may wish to vote 
for them more than once. If you are not sure, in any case, guess. 


D. Harris D. Meeks J. Inlay R. Johnson 
S. Clark J. Dudley F. Hallen T. Murphy 
J. Scott N. Peterson B. Handley O. Tanner 
R. Johnson R. Allen T. Benson J. Ridley 
F. Hallen J. Russell D. Harris A. Woods 


(Etc., depending on the number of boys being rated) 


After the ratings on the sheets have been completed, they 
are gathered and tabulations are made of the actual number 
of votes received by each person. This has proven to be an 
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economical and reliable method for rating leaders. The 
results from rating in this way correlated .946 with the selec- 
tion of leaders by adults who were familiar with the group, 
showing that it approximates closely the results desired. 


Studies of Leaders 


The importance of considering leadership ability has been 
recognized by many investigators. Consequently a great 
amount of research has been carried on in this field. The 
studies, as would be expected, have varied in method and 
results. The divergence of methods used for identifying 
leaders for study is fortunate in that it has thrown light on 
a common problem from many different angles. It is un- 
fortunate because in some cases it has not been leadership, 
at least not as it has been defined here, that has been studied. 
Among the great number of contributions that have been 
made in this field, four general methods for identifying 
leaders for study can be found. Since the method of identi- 
fication is likely to have some bearing on the results of the 
study, it will be well to outline these methods and comment 
upon them briefly. 

1. Those in leadership positions. By far the most com- 
mon method of selecting leaders for study has been that of 
accepting those individuals who have been elected or ap- 
pointed into leadership positions in school, clubs, athletic 
teams or elsewhere. This method has been popular, no 
doubt, because of the facility with which leaders can be 
spotted by accepting this definition. The fact that a group 
formally selects a certain person for a responsible position 
is rather indicative that the individual is popular and that 
those with whom he is associated have some confidence 
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in him. The serious objection to this method rests on two 
points. First, those elected to positions of leadership are 
not necessarily the real leaders of the group. They may be 
extremely popular and still not cause others to act in a given 
way. Thrasher * observed that very often the gang, when 
it stopped to choose a leader formally, would select a mem- 
ber who was by no means the actual leader of the group. 
The result was that the elected leader went through the 
formalities but the real leader held the reins. The football 
star or the scholastically successful student may carry a 
school election because of his outstanding achievements in 
a highly specialized field. His capacity to influence others 
is often quite mediocre. 

Secondly, this method of selection is bound to result in 
the selection of only a few who could be called outstanding 
leaders. The number of students who hold elective offices 
is relatively small in proportion to all students. This 
method inevitably results in the division of young people 
into two groups: leaders and followers. This distinction is 
an artificial one and may lead to difficulty. Leadership 
ability ranges on a continuous scale from those who are 
seldom if ever leaders (that is, seldom or never influence 
others) up to those who are continually influencing large 
groups. 

2. Frequency of participation in activities. Another 
method of identifying leaders is to list the number of dif- 
ferent activities in which students participate. It is then 
Possible to choose the individuals participating in the great- 
est number of activities as the outstanding leaders. The 
assumption is that those who come in contact with the 


———s 
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greatest number of groups (and hence individuals) exert 
the greatest amount of influence on others and therefore are 
outstanding leaders. Just to what extent this may be true is 
debatable. No doubt there is some justification in the as- 
sumption. Those who are talented, more energetic, more 
social, are more likely to have the combination of qualities 
that make an outstanding leader. However, if a person is 
an outstanding leader in only one activity, he is not, by this 
method, classified as a leader; hence some individuals who 
have real influence over their associates may be overlooked 
under such a definition. 

3. Rating schemes. The third method to be considered 
is that of rating various individuals according to their leader- 
ship ability. As would be expected, a great deal depends on 
the nature of the rating device and those doing the rating 
when this plan is used. If the proper precautions are taken, 
this method of identification seems to be superior to the 
other two previously described. For one thing, under this 
plan it is possible to gather estimates on every member of 
the group being studied. 

4. Observation and experimentation. Now the fourth 
method that has been used is that of actual observation and 
experimentation. This plan, although more tedious and 
time consuming than the others, appears to furnish the best 
results for identifying leaders that fit our definition. It is 
possible, through properly controlled situations or with the 
use of trained observers, to identify those individuals who 
influence their associates the most. This method is not al- 
ways practicable for the person who is dealing with young 
people; but for those who are engaged in research on groups 
and leaders, this method is indispensable for a valid selec- 
tion of leaders. 
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Mental Characteristics of Leaders 


Let us now consider some of the results of the studies in 
the field of leaders and leadership. One of the first phases 
of the problem that interested investigators was the nature 
of leaders. What kind of people were they? How did 
they differ from their associates? 

One persistent difference to be noted between outstanding 
leaders and their associates is in intelligence. The investi- 
gators have shown almost unanimously that leaders, no 
matter how selected or for what purpose, are usually above 
the average intelligence of the group with which they are 
associated. 

Even among children of pre-school age, observations have 
indicated that those children who direct their associates, 
take the initiative in suggesting new activities, and are gen- 
erally classified as leaders, somewhat excelled their associates 
in general intelligence.”* Thrasher, in his observation of 
boy gangs in Chicago, noted that the leaders were quick and 
firm in their decisions. The boys with imagination, those 
who could think up things for the group to do or who con- 
sistently made the right decisions, were the ones who seemed 
to come to the front as leaders. Certainly these qualities 
are closely akin to intelligence as it is commonly conceived. 

In the studies reported of those who hold leadership posi- 
tions of various kinds, there is quite general agreement with 
regard to the mental superiority of the leaders. However, 
as would be expected, there is considerable difference as to 


how much superiority exists. Some of this difference is no 
—, 
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doubt due to the different purposes for which the various 
individuals were chosen. Caldwell and Wellman * for 
example, found that members of student councils, magazine- 
staffs, and science-club members were exceptionally high in 
scholarship, while athletic team leaders were only slightly 
higher than average. Obviously scholarship and intelligence 
are not precisely the same thing, although they are closely 
related. Bennett and Jones * find a very definite relation- 
ship between leadership and intelligence. Low intelligence, 
they suggest, effectively bars a person from leadership. In 
a study of leaders of various groups such as eating clubs, 
living groups, professional organizations, and so forth, at 
Stanford University, McCuen ** found a tendency for stu- 
dents above the average in intelligence to be selected as lead- 
ers, although a considerable number of those below average 
held such position. 

The writer has found a very definite relationship between 
leadership ability and intelligence in adolescent boys.’ 
After such factors as age and skill in particular activities 
had been partialed ** out, there was still a residual indicating 
that the ability to influence others rested in part at least in 
measured intelligence. Adolescents themselves, when asked 
why they choose certain members of their group as leaders, 
mention mental ability as an important aspect of personality 
associated with leadership. 

The evidence seems to show that while intelligence is an 


14 Caldwell, Otis W., and Wellman, Beth, op. cit. 

15 Bennett, H. S., and Jones, B. E., “Leadership in Relation to Intelligence,” 
School Review, 31: 125-128 (1923).* 

16 McCuen, Theran L., “Leadership and Intelligence,” Education, 50: 86 (1929). 

17 Partridge, E. D., op. cit. 

18 Partial is a statistical term meaning the net relation between two variables, 
when the influence of one or more variables that might influence the correlation 
has been eliminated or held constant. 
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essential part of leadership, it by no means follows that all 
persons above average intelligence are leaders. The ability 
to respond to abstract symbols does not necessarily mean 
that an individual has social intelligence enough to main- 
tain popularity with a group, which is an essential part of 
leadership. The probability is that maintaining popularity 
rests less upon abstract intelligence than does leadership. 
This fact would account for some of the disparities reported 
in studies of elected leaders, since some persons elected as 
leaders are really not so in the terms outlined here. 

It is quite easy to understand why the ability to think cor- 
rectly and make. the right decisions would be a very im- 
portant part of leadership. Certainly a crowd cannot long 
follow an individual who strikes out every time he is faced 
with a decision. Those individuals who are able to see 
meanings in situations beyond the discernment of the aver- 
age individual are listened to when they assert themselves. 
As the group works together and learns to appreciate the 
value of decisions made by the intelligent members, it is to 
be expected that those with ability to see relationships cor- 
rectly will come to the front. Not all persons who can 
think correctly wish to make their decisions known. This 
no doubt explains, to some extent, the fact that not all intelli- 
gent persons come into positions of leadership—they do not 
care to, 

On the other hand, there are many individuals who do 
exceed the intelligence of their immediate associates to such 
an extent that their ability is not appreciated. To be truly 
a leader one must also be a member of the group. While 
there is a tendency, as has been shown in Chapter V, for 
young people to seek their own level in the formation of 
groups, still it often happens that, for some reason beyond 
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his or her control, an individual is forced to associate with 
others far below his or her intellectual level. Where this 
happens it is quite possible that the interests of such a person 


will set him apart from the group and allow no common 
ground for coöperation. 


Age as a Factor in Leadership 


Unfortunately, not all investigators have clearly distin- 
guished between mental age and LQ. in reporting their 
results. Therefore, it is a little difficult to know in all cases 
whether the reported superiority in intelligence is due to 
having lived longer or to greater native ability. There is 
far less agreement among the various studies as to the rela- 
tionship of age to leadership ability than as to intelligence. 
With reference to intelligence, the main point of difference 
rested in the amount of superiority, while in the matter of 
age there is very definite difference of findings as to whether 
the leaders studied are older or younger than their associates. 

In the study of pre-school children, Parten *° reports that 
while there is a difference in age between leaders and others, 
the differences in ability to direct outweighed those of age. 
Rohrback * reports that school leaders in Pittsburgh were 
usually the normal or over-age student. The writer found 
a correlation of .55 between age and leadership ability after 
intelligence had been partialed out. Bellingrath * found 
that boys who were elected into Positions of leadership 


19 Parten, Mildred B., op. cit. 

20 Rohrback, Q. A. W., “Training in Leadership,” American Educational Digest, 
45: 389-391, 421 (1926). 

21 Bellingrath, George C., Qualities Associated with Leadership in the Extra- 
Curricular Activities of the High School, Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
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tended to be slightly older than the average, while the girls 
were younger. Caldwell and Wellman * report that their 
leaders were average or below in age, especially the leaders 
of science clubs and school publication staff members. Gar- 
rison,” in a study of high school leaders, found a slight 
negative relationship between leadership score and age. 

While at first glance these results seem to be contradictory, 
several significant points should be recognized. To begin 
with, most of these reported studies are of leaders in school 
situations, It is a well-known fact that under the plan used 
in most American schools, the more intelligent students 
Progress more rapidly than others. Consequently, it is fre- 
quently the case that the most intelligent members of a class 
are the youngest. Some writers have suggested that this 
situation explains the common misconception regarding the 
physical development of gifted children. Gifted children 
are taller and heavier than others of their own age, but when 
they are advanced one or two years in school, they are placed 
among students who are older and consequently more de- 
veloped physically. Therefore it is quite easy to see, in a 
school situation, that the leaders could be more intelligent 
and yet younger than their associates. This fact also ex- 
plains the superiority of leaders in scholarship. ; 

Another aspect that should not be overlooked is the tend- 
ency of the good students to enjoy prestige among teachers 
and other adults in the school. The individual who receives 
good marks, is listed on the honor roll, and receives special 
Consideration during recitations and many other minor 
distinctions is bound to be accorded a certain amount of 
——— 


22 Caldwell, Otis W., and Wellman, Beth, op. cit. ie , 
?3 Garrison, K. C., “A Study of Some Factors Related to Leadership in High 
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prestige. It is not difficult to understand why such indi- 
viduals are elected to positions in the school. It is highly 
probable that age plays a more important part in qualifying 
one for leadership in out-of-school groups than it does in 
the school. Age is especially important in groups such as 
Boy Scout troops, Camp Fire Girl groups, Boys Clubs, and 
so on, where the group’s traditions are carried on year after 
year and it is almost essential that the leader “know the 
ropes” of the group before he can assume any definite di- 
rection. 


Physical Characteristics of Leaders 


Closely akin to age is the matter of physical characteristics. 
Far too little is known about this important phase of per- 
sonality and its relation to leadership. Thrasher ** observed 
that the outstanding leader was usually one who was “game.” 
He dared to do unusual things, to demonstrate his physical 
skill in the face of danger. It was further noted that the 
leader was usually able to back up his daring with physical 
prowess. One can readily see that this ability is more im- 
portant in the natural gang situation than in school. The 
activities of the street gang include many which are physical 
in nature. Often they are faced with the necessity of fight- 
ing with a rival gang. In such a situation, a leader with 
only his intelligence to his credit would be of little assistance. 

Physical characteristics are important also because they are 
quite obvious, or can be easily demonstrated. Among boys, 
a socially accepted method of proving superiority is by fight- 
ing it out. This is not true among members of the opposite 
sex. With rare exceptions, the girl is expected to demon- 


24 Thrasher, F. M., op. cit. 
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strate her superiority, and consequently her leadership ability, 
in other than physical ways. 

Watching a group of adolescent boys carrying on under 
their own direction, one cannot help being impressed with 
the number of different situations that arise where physical 
skill is displayed. Tussling, running, jumping, and wrestling 
are going on constantly. These informal contests are sure to 
result in intimate knowledge of each other’s physical prowess. 

Height and weight have been found to be associated with 
leadership, but the chances are that this association is due 
to the relation of these traits to other more important char- 
acteristics. The writer found that the correlation between 
height and weight and leadership disappears when intelli- 
gence and age are partialed out. It is a well-known fact 
that intelligence and physique are positively correlated, as 
well as age and physique. Leaders are taller and heavier, 
then, but they are chosen for other reasons than this 
characteristic. 

The writer ® has found that outstanding leaders can run 
faster, jump farther, and pull themselves up more times than 
their associates. Some of this superiority is due to age, but 
the leaders exceed those of their own age in this respect. As 
would be expected, leaders chosen for athletic teams excel 
their associates in ability to play the games in which the 
group is engaged. In a study reported by Reaney,” the boys 
and girls who could play certain games best were also the 
more intelligent, on the average. This study brought out 
a fact that will be treated at greater length below. The 
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various characteristics of leaders are so intertwined that it is 
almost useless to attempt a topical discussion of them. 


Other Characteristics of Leaders 


Leaders also have subtle physical characteristics of voice, 
appearance, and so on. Comparatively little research has 
been reported in this field. Hollingworth ** found that 
judges of photographs of young people could choose the 
more intelligent ones quite consistently if they were in- 
structed to choose the best-looking. If intelligence can be 
discovered by means of photographs, then observation of 
the person in action should increase the accuracy. The 
writer * has had boys of known leadership ability appear 
before strange groups of boys of their own age and asked 
the strange boys to rate the leaders as to leadership ability 
by listening to their voices without seeing them; by secing 
them but not hearing them; and then by hearing and seeing 
them at the same time. The results were quite remarkable 
in that the outstanding leaders could be identified from the 
non-leaders consistently, even on the basis of voice alone or 
sight alone. The accuracy of identification was greater, as 
would be expected, when both voice and sight formed the 
basis of judgment. 

Other studies have been made of the connection between 
voice and personality over the radio The investigators 
report that there does seem to be some basis for judging peo- 


2T Hollingworth, L. S., “Comparative Beauty of the Faces of Highly Intelligent 
Adolescents,” Pedagogical Seminar and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 47: 
268-81 (1935). 

28 Partridge, E. D., op. cit. 

29 Allport, G. W., and Cantril, H., “Judging Personality from Voice,” Journal 
of Social Psychology, 5: 37-55 (1934). 
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ple on such a trait as voice alone. These findings are of 
social significance because they indicate that a person of un- 
usual ability can expect to have his ability recognized among 
strangers in a comparatively short time. The boy who is 
an outstanding leader can be expected to have more than 
average influence on a strange group of his own general 
background. Evidently there is something about an out- 
standing leader that can be recognized as he moves from 
group to group. 

As has been suggested above, the fact that an attempt has 
been made to treat the various characteristics separately 
should ‘not be interpreted to mean that they stand apart. 
It is the total personality that makes an individual a leader 
among his associates, and the various aspects of personality 
which have been subjected to measurement indicate this in- 
terrelationship very strongly. Leaders seem to be all-around 
superior individuals. They are superior mentally and phys- 
ically. It would be difficult, and probably of little use, to 
say just what was the most important characteristic of a 
leader. The safest guess would be that intelligence is most 
important. Small people are often leaders, but it is seldom 
indeed that a person of limited mental ability becomes a 
leader in the real sense of the word. It is true that inferior 
persons sometimes get into positions of leadership, but they 
do so usually for other reasons than their ability. 

While it is important to define leadership and to catalogue 
the characteristics which have been found associated with 

- leadership ability, these are at best more or less static treat- 
ments of a dynamic subject. To social psychologists, the 
most important phase of the leadership problem is not what 
leaders are but what they do and how they get that way. 
As important as the etiological aspect of group behavior is, 
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comparatively little experimental data is available to help 
understand it. Careful and extensive studies of the develop- 
ment of leadership ability from an early age up to maturity 
are needed. Other studies are needed to trace the influence 
of outstanding personalities upon the actions of their asso- 
ciates. 


How Leaders Develop 


As pointed out earlier in this chapter, some individuals 
in the very early years of their life exhibit tendencies to 
direct or dominate their associates. However, since the con- 
ception of leadership employed here takes into consideration 
the group as part of the leadership situation, it is important 
that attention be given to the evidence as to how ‘leaders 
develop in particular group situations. The very process of 
leadership is dependent upon certain individuals’ gaining 
prestige among others and then exerting influence upon de- 
cisions made. The present treatment is concerned with how 
this prestige is gained, maintained, and used. 

It is quite evident that the individuals who have the ca- 
pacity to lead do not all do so. One who investigates the 
matter of leadership is often struck by the fact that certain 
individuals with intelligence, poise, appearance, and many 
other qualifications simply do not, for some reason, develop 
into outstanding leaders. Other individuals seem to enjoy 
influencing their associates, and this enjoyment carries over 
from one group to another. It is not difficult to see that 
in every group there are some individuals who are likely to 
emerge as leaders sooner or later. 

One primary necessity for the emergence of leaders is 
action. A group of boys could sit and look at each other 
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all day without one of their members doing anything start- 
ling in the way of leadership. Once let the group embark 
on a problem or an expedition, however, and there arises a 
necessity for leaders; and in such situations, leaders do 
emerge. Social interaction, the process of bringing person- 
alities into action with other personalities, has a way of 
gravitating those who can direct into positions to do so. In 
the small group this is particularly true because of the many 
Opportunities for the members to observe each other in 
action, 

It should be emphasized again that just who will emerge 
as a leader in a given situation depends upon the group 
involved and the task at hand. Physical strength which 
places a boy in a position as a leader in one group may not 
do so in another group of which the major activity is in- 
tellectual. 

Thrasher *® noted that, in some cases, boys who did not 
have the traits of a leader managed to have influence because 
of their knowledge of the neighborhood, or because of their 
long association with the group. The writer’s studies in this 
field bear out this observation. One requisite of a leader 
in Boy Scout Troops was membership in the group for a 
sufficient period of time to learn the routines, the traditions, 
and the personnel of the group. The same is probably true 
of most situations where the group carries on year after 
Year, with new individuals coming and going. Those who 
have been members long enough to “know the ropes” do 
have a better chance of coming into positions of leadership, 
other things being equal. ° è 

In the spontaneous and short-lasting group situation, the 
ee 
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qualification of prior membership does not operate. In these 
cases, as in the relationship between friends, it is more a 
matter of some members demonstrating their ability as a 
means of gaining the necessary prestige. Infrequently a 
person with initiative might place himself in the position 
of leadership by organizing a group, but even then his con- 
tinuance as leader would depend to a large extent upon his 
ability to maintain the confidence of his associates. 

Brown,” in her study of leaders in high ‘school, found 
that leadership positions were achieved or attained in various 
ways: 


a. By success or reputation gained in other fields or groups. 
b. By achieving success in the lower ranks of the same or- 
ganization. 


c. By special training. 
d. Through personal qualities of dominance which make cer- 
tain persons emerge as potential and actual leaders, 


These classifications refer to those selected formally for 
leadership positions in the high school, and may not hold 
true for those who come forth as leaders in small informal 
groups. It is important to note, however, that all of the 
methods mentioned, with the exception of the last, refer 
to some kind of experience involving other people. It is 
highly probable that even the personal qualities mentioned 
under (d) were acquired through experience also. Other 
studies of the same problem agree that leadership ability and 
the disposition to lead seem to come through experience in 


dealing with other people. Leaders are probably born, not . 


as leaders, but with the necessary basic intelligence. Then, 


$1 Brown, Marion, Leadership Among High School Pupils. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 559 (1933). 
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through a combination of circumstances, they use this ca- 
pacity to influence their associates. 


How Leaders Inflence Their Associates 


Few studies of how leaders influence others have been re- 
ported. In the light of the paucity of factual material, it 
will be necessary to point out some quite obvious considera- 
tions that have a bearing on the present discussion. 

First of all, it should be borne in mind that the influence 
of leaders probably operates whenever young people are to- 
gether. The presence of adults in some situations may force 
the obvious manifestations of the leaders into the back- 
ground, but even though they are undertones, they are there 
nevertheless. In the schoolroom, for example, the situation 
is usually so obviously in the hands of the teacher that natural 
leadership does not spring into the open. Unless the class- 
room is operated on the project basis, the natural leaders 
have no reason to exert their prestige openly. Often the - 
leaders may be the problems of discipline, since their initia- 
tive and originality find expression in various ways which 
May or may not be in accordance with the teacher’s code 
of management. The influence of leaders could be used 
to very great advantage, but in too many cases learning 
and class discipline go forward against their influence in- 
stead of with it. s n ; ‘ 

Outstanding leaders may influence their associates in a 
multitude of ways. Manner of speech, dress, and attitudes 
toward others are only a few of the areas which have been 
noted in this connection. The following example illustrates 
how an outstanding boy leader influenced his associates in 


the matter of dress. 
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Another instance of the influence of BB (the leader) upon 
the group was observed today while they were on a hike. BB 
appeared in a stocking cap with several fur ermine tails dangling 
from the top. These additions to his apparel’ did not add ma- 
terially to the dignity of his appearance; in fact, several passersby 
grinned obviously at them. As the day progressed, however, 
one by one those who had stocking caps or other headgear 
which would hold them were displaying all sorts of paraphernalia 
dangling from the top. Feathers, pine cones, red strings, all 
found their use in this motley display. 


Under such natural circumstances, the leader may not 
have any intention of influencing his associates, His initia- 
tive and energy simply find a mode of expression which 


attracts those around him. Over a period of time he may ` 


take the initiative frequently enough and with such success 
that the group habitually looks to him for suggestion. In 
this way the members of the group learn to rely on him, 
and he in turn develops a skill in initiating activities to which 
they readily respond. The development of leadership is 
thus a process of personalities interacting with each other. 
Certain members of the group polarize the attention of 
the others in such a way that the interaction is consistently 
between one personality and the rest. It is this dynamic 
conception of leadership that makes it impossible to consider 
the leader apart from the group with which he works. 

Some writers have described the manner in which leaders 
influence the group, especially in delinquent gangs, as a 
process of consummation. The leader dares his followers 
to take on more and more dangerous adventures until they 
finally perpetrate some act which is quite beyond what any 
single member of the group might have conceived as an 
individual. 


Whatever the process may be, and it no doubt differs 
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from group to group and individual to individual, it evi- 
dently cannot be explained by a simple term such as “imi- 
tation.” Carefully controlled studies of groups in action 
are needed to throw light on this important problem. So 
far, the facts have established the following only. (1) There 
7s such a thing as leadership and leaders. Some individuals 
stand out from their associates in both the extent and the 
nature of their influence. (2) This ability is distributed 
along a continuous scale and is a function of the group with 
which the individual is associated. (3) Outstanding leaders 
surpass others in the group in most measurable character- 
istics, but notably in intelligence and skill in the particular 
activity in which the group is interested. (4) Leaders de- 
velop through a process of experience with groups in meet- 
ing actual situations. (5) While the fact of influence by 
certain individuals is known, the process by which this in- 
fluence is materialized has not been ascertained definitely. 

Those who deal with young people should recognize the 
value of identifying leaders and using them to further the 
interests of the group. Not only does such a procedure give 
the leaders experience in handling social situations, but it 
also minimizes the chances that the leader will use his 
abilities in less desirable channels, often in direct opposition 
to the plans of the adult. There is reason to expect that, by 
using the natural leaders in a group of young people, the in- 
fluence of these leaders will operate when the group is at 
play, on the way home from school, and in countless other 
situations where young people are acting entirely under their 


own direction. ie: 
The study reported recently by Healy and Bronner ™ is 
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quite revealing in this respect. The number of delinquents 
who were found to bè overaggressive, restless, and full of 
energy, as compared with a control group of young people, 
was striking. It is of such stuff that adolescent leaders are 
made. 
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CHAPTER VII 
How the Group Influences the Individual 


T HE preceding chapter set forth in some detail the man- 

ner in which leaders develop and how they influence the 
behavior of their associates. The present chapter will review 
the evidence that exists to demonstrate the nature and extent 
of the influence of associates upon the behavior of an indi- 
vidual. Since the individual in modern society spends a 
great deal of time among his immediate associates or in the 
presence of various kinds of primary and secondary groups, 
it is quite important that the nature and extent of the in- 
fluence of these associations be understood. 


Complexity of the Group Situation 


It is a delicate task to define and measure the forces in a 
situation as complex as group behavior. The group influ- 
ences the behavior of the individual in many different ways. 
Some of those ways cannot be observed; they operate subtly 
and continuously and may reach far back into the life of 
the individual or the traditions of the group. Some of the 
more obvious manifestations of group influences lend them- 
selves to experimental treatment. These experiments have 
been helpful in more clearly defining the problem, if in 
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nothing else. The task of applying the results of laboratory 
experiments to life situations is not a simple one. Many 
unsolved problems still remain in this important feld. 


Membership Character in a Group 


Just how an individual reacts to any group situation de- 
pends upon many different factors, not the least of which 
are the personality of the individual in question and the 
nature of the group. Often the fact that an individual has 


Figure 8 


become a member of a certain group is evidence that his 
behavior, his attitudes, and his conception of himself have 
undergone a change. For example, a group of boys in a 
large city who have formed a gang with certain rules expect 
the members to live up to those rules, A new candidate 
seeking admission is made acquainted with the requirements 
for admission. If these requirements are quite contrary to 
his previous training or to his own conception of himself, 
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he is apt to give up the plan to become a member. If he 
does become a member, then for his own peace of mind he 
must adhere to the requirements of his new associates in 
order to establish himself with them. 

Topologically, the situation just described might be rep- 
resented as in figure 8. 

Here the outsider wishes to gain membership character * 
within the group. To do this he must overcome the barrier 
established by the group, which in this case is the require- 
ments for membership set up by them. The power of 
the intimate group to bring about change in individual 
behavior in this way should not be underestimated. It is 
with his own peers that the individual is usually most eager 
to maintain himself. The pressure from this source is con- 
stant and strong. To most normal individuals, the prospect 
of social isolation is not pleasant; they will go to unusual 
ends to avoid it. 

Not only does the group require certain standards for 
admission in many cases, but this influence may continue 
to color the behavior of the group as it progresses. Tradi- 
tions develop; standards of behavior become accepted. Com- 
mon definitions emerge, such as the conception of what it 
means to be “yellow” or a “squealer.” These distasteful 
epithets can have a tremendous influence on the pattern of 
adjustment of the individual. But it should not be inferred 
that these influences are all unwholesome. It is in this 
milieu that the young person is learning the meaning of 
courage and cowardice. He is developing an appreciation 
for truth and group loyalty. It is in this situation that clever 
adults can have their most effective influence, provided they 


1 See Chapter II. 
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utilize the force of the group, or rather see to it that the 
group develops the socially desirable traditions on their own 
level, and use their own methods for enforcing these tradi- 
tions. 


An Example of Group Influence 


It is in response to the situations arising out of his many 
associations that the individual develops his social person- 
ality. Once the group is formed, it has a tendency to 
sanction certain modes of behavior and to look down upon 
others. These attitudes crystallize into traditions and pass 
on from one generation of the group to another. A delight- 
ful description of this process is to be found in an old pub- 
lication of Johns Hopkins University.’ The article portrays 
the group formations in a country home and school for 
orphan boys situated near Baltimore in the 1880s. It is 
interesting to note in the editorial introduction to the article 
that it was not customary in those days to devote much atten- 


tion to a study of young people. The introduction reads 
in part as follows: 


At first sight, such a study of juvenile society may appear 
boyish and somewhat trivial, but a nearer view of the customs 
and institutions of the McDonough boys will convince the 
reader that they are worthy of scientific observation. So curi- 
ously picturesque, however, is the life of this juvenile society 
that some readers may suspect (the author) of having written 
a kind of political romance with a socialistic moral. 


The most significant parts of the article follow, edited 
for the sake of brevity. 


2 Johnson, John H., Rudimentary Society Among Boys. 
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The first score of urchins were able to get as much as they 
desired from the fields and woods; but when the school grew 
in numbers and fifty adventurers had boxes of bran to fill with 
zoological specimens, and bins holding each ten bushel, to be 
stored with walnuts, the demand for these treasures began to 
exceed the supply. Then competition set in and dispute arose, 
out of which, with the aid of an apparent instinct for politics, 
the boys were able to bring custom and law, and a system of 
property which was odd and unexpected, yet orderly and intelli- 
gible... . 

Just after midnight some morning early in October, when the 
first frosts of the season have loosened the grasp of the nuts 
upon the limbs, parties of two or three boys might be seen (if 
anyone were sufficiently interested to leave his bed at such an 
untimely hour) rushing at full speed over the wet fields. When 
the swiftest party has reached a walnut tree, one of the number 
climbs up rapidly, shakes off half a bushel of the nuts, and 
scrambles down again. Then off the boys go to the next tree, 
where the process is repeated unless the tree is occupied by other 
boys doing likewise. This activity continues during play hours 
until all the walnut trees on the place have been appropriated. 
Nut hunters coming to the tree after the first party has been 
there, and wishing to shake the tree still further, are required 
by custom to pile up all of the nuts that lie under the tree. Until 
this is done the unwritten law does not permit their shaking any 
more nuts upon the ground. Anyone that violated this provision 
and shook the nuts from a tree before piling up those beneath 
would be universally regarded as dishonest and. every boy’s hand 
would be against his. To collect all these nuts into a pile re- 
quires no small labor, and rather than undergo this the second 
party will usually go off in search of another tree. 

... The keen competition for walnuts led many boys to 
shake trees in the middle of September, and thus to acquire a 
title to them long before the fruit was ripe... . To alleviate 
this evil, a day in October was fixed as the date of beginning 
the harvest. An assembly of the boys, where all may take part, 
is the body which determined and still determines the opening 
of the season. . . . 
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Besides the temporary ownership of trees, permanent indi- 
vidual property in land frequented by rabbits has been devel- 
oped.... The spots where rabbits can be caught on eight 
hundred acres are comparatively few, and hence the closeness 
of the traps interfered with the amount of the catch... . Gen- 
erally a rabbit would enter the first trap in his path, and boys 
often complained that their traps were rendered useless by the 
proximity of others. After a year or two of this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs, a large boy, who had set his traps rather earlier 
than the rest, began dropping heavy stones upon all traps set closer 
to his own than he thought desirable. In such a society as we 
are studying, a hard-fisted fellow of fifteen is a great personage, 
and has much the same influence as a great warrior in a primi- 
tive village. The example of this boy magnate was imitated by 
all who dared; and by common consent or perhaps by common 
submission, a limited distance between traps was agreed on. 
Within a circle of about forty yards in diameter, drawn about a 

_ trap already set as a center, no other trap was to be placed. For 
the season the owner of the trap first placed in any given piece 
of ground either assumed or was intrusted with authority to 
break any trap placed within the specified distance of his 
own... 

Some grasping spirits among them, dissatisfied with their 
nearly equal shares of “rabbit land,” claimed a greater catch than 
was made by the rest. Accordingly, a few of them combined, 
or rather conspired in early autumn to make fifty traps and set 
them at intervals over a valuable rabbit district. . ae 

If we attempt to account for the... developments we are 
studying, our task becomes easy enough. Whatever may have 
been the origin elsewhere of inequality of landed property, it 
is clear that at (this farm) its source was the selfishness of the 
strong. ... 

In the course of a single autumn the catch often amounts to 
a hundred, and a possession of these delicacies makes the favor 
of the trapper much sought after by some boys. From this cause 
they are at times attended by several vassals, ready for almost 
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any service required of them. These vassals will often visit such 
traps as their lords cannot reach, and are rewarded by savory 
morsels. . . . 


This account is an excellent illustration of how young 
people, left to their own devices, develop rules and enforce 
them. It is interesting to note the forms of social control 
used by the group, and the emergence of certain boys who 
were more dominant than the rest, assuming privileges and 
authority over the others. This type of behavior often hap- 
pens among groups of boys today. A member of the group 
who is fortunate enough to have spending money or a car 
or other articles looked upon with favor by the group has 
a bargaining power and is in a position to establish himself 
with his fellows in a way that would not be possible other- 
wise. 

In some groups, the good-looking young man or the 
pretty young lady assumes an important role. Such a per- 
son has a social asset that makes it easy to make friends of 
both sexes. Among boys, athletic skill and strength are 
important assets to one seeking recognition in a group. 
Just what abilities or traits are placed at a premium in the 
group depends upon many different things. It may be a 
tradition to accept certain personality traits as desirable. 
The group may be engaged in some particular form of 
activity which places value upon certain skills. A baseball 
team will welcome a new player if he can demonstrate his 
ability to play the game. A group of girls engaged in 
dramatic productions will be disposed to give another girl 
with dramatic inclinations an entrance into the group, while 
an awkward, expressionless girl would have difficulty estab- 
lishing herself. 
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The Role of the Individual 


One of the most interesting ways in which the group 
influences the behavior of an individual is by assigning him 
a particular role, and then by various ways influencing him 
to live up to this role. One common way among young 
people is by the assignment of nicknames. Little scientific 
evidence is available with respect to nicknames and the in- 
fluence they may have upon young people. Occasionally a 
bizarre cases comes to light in which a boy or girl goes so 
far as to commit suicide rather than face his group under 
the role which has been assigned to him. On the other side 
of the picture are a great number of cases in which the nick- 
name is accepted, and the individual begins a process of 
living up to what the name implies. 

To repeat, the assignment of a nickname may have at 
least two types of influences upon the behavior of an indi- 
vidual. If the name is accepted, then it is possible that 
he will attempt, at least in some degree, to live up to it. 
If the name is distasteful, then quite the Opposite kind of 
behavior may be evoked as an effort to overcome the stigma 
attached to it. It should be kept in mind, however, that 
in many cases whether or not the name is distasteful de 
pends upon how the group as a whole looks upon it. A boy 
who finds himself referred to as “the teacher’s pet” realizes 
that this is a form of derision and subsequently may con- 
sciously try to prove himself otherwise in the classroom to 
establish himself with his fellows, 

One should not underestimate the seriousness with which 
young people consider the names attached to them by their 
associates. It is not unusual for boys especially to react 
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violently against those who level such forms of derision 
against them. Consider, for example, the following report 
from the New York Times? describing the outcome of a 
name-calling episode. 


PRISONER, 17, SAYS HE SHOT HIS COUSIN 
BECAUSE LATTER CALLED HIM ‘SKINNY’ 

Accused of shooting and wounding his cousin because the 
latter called him “skinny,” V.C.— was held without bail 
yesterday on charges of suspicion of homicide. . . . 

C—, although he is 5 feet 7 inches tall, weighs little more 
than 100 pounds. The cousin had called at the C— home 
on Friday for lunch, which C—— prepared, the police said. 
Then, according to the story told by the prisoner, the R— boy 
began taunting C— with “skinny, you’re nothing but a 
skinny... .” 

The prisoner, the police said, got the revolver from under 
the ice-box, where it had been hidden, and fired one shot, 
the bullet striking the R— boy in the head. 


Fortunately, such tragic conclusions to name-calling epi- 
sodes are rare, but one who works with young people can 
observe the use of nicknames constantly as a method of 
social control. “Sissy,” “Yellow,” “Baby,” and “Mamma’s 
Boy” are among those that are apt to be most frequently 
used. 

Comparatively few studies have been reported of nick- 
names as a method of social control, although it is a type 
of control employed by young and old alike. One need 
but observe this manner of deriding a political opponent 
in a hard-fought election, or two nations at war railing at 
each other through the press, to appreciate how true this is. 

A study of nicknames of institutional children has been 


3 New York Times, May 3, 1936- 
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reported by Orgel and Tuckman.* Nicknames were found 
to serve five functions: approval, punishment, deprecation, 
revenge, and therapy. The interview with these children 
indicated that, with the exception of the affectionate nick- 
names, they were a source of real unhappiness to those who 
had them. 

Habbe ° made a study of New York City public school 
boys ranging in ages from 12 to 16. This investigator found, 
contrary to the findings of Orgel and Tuckman, that the 
nicknames were more likely to be innocuous name-shorten- 
ing or adaptation rather than a means of mental torture. 

The author has gathered considerable data relative to 
nicknames, and the evidence indicates that while most of 
the names are contractions from real names, there are many 
cases in which the name is a source of social control. The 
letter reproduced on page 81 ending with the statement, 
“I don’t want the boys to call me skinny. If you make 
me strong you are doing me a great favor,” is quite typical 
of scores of others on file showing this same reaction to a 
name that has been assigned to the boys who were writing. 


The following case from the author's notes is also sig- 
nificant: 


Carlisle was a handsome young man striving to be accepted 
as a masculine member of society. This was a little difficult, 
owing to his complexion and features, His troubles increased, 
however, when his name was changed into “Carl Lily” by his 
associates. The result was a definite attempt by Carlisle to 
compensate this handicap. This was done 


through an attempt 
to make the varsity football team. 

* Orgel, S. Z., and Tuckman, J., “Nicknames of Institutio 
ican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 5: 276-285 (1935). 

5 Habbe, S., “Nicknames of Adolescent Boys,” 
psychiatry, 7: 371-377 (1937). 
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Achieving Status with the Group 


It is not uncommon for a young person to adopt some 
particular form of behavior in order to establish himself 
with a group. Boisterous talk, unusual types of clothes, ag- 
gressive manners, and physical carriage—these are typical 
ways for young people to make outward expression of the 
desire to impress their companions. The pursuit of this 
kind of conduct may bring the young man into conflict 
with adult society. The smart aleck in school is very often 
a product of this chain of circumstances. What many 
teachers fail to realize is that the pressure to conform to 
his own group is often much greater than that to conform 
to the discipline of the classroom. The same underlying 
impulse may break forth at home or on the street. Just 
what behavior will result from it depends upon what the 
group is demanding, or what the individual thinks it is 
demanding. 


Assignment of Function in the Group 


Often the individual is assigned a function within the 
group because of some skill or physical characteristic which 
he possesses. A gang of boys engaged in stealing may 
select one of their number who has an innocent look to 
stand guard; the thin member may be drafted to slide 
through small places. Among a group of boys engaged 
in athletics, assignment will be based on skill in playing 
various positions on the team. The speedy, well-developed 
person is at a premium with such a group and consequently 
can enjoy prestige that his less fortunate companions cannot. 
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Some groups such as Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Camp-Fire 
Girls and Boys’ Clubs are more formally organized, and 
functions are assigned by common choice of the group. In 
such situations some individuals come to the front as leaders, 
and in performing their functions develop a skill in dealing 
with people (see Chapter VI). Thus it is that the adolescent 
group influences the individual by assigning to him, either 
formally or informally, a position in keeping with his ability 
to perform certain tasks, or by dint of the impression he 
can make upon his contemporaries, 


Dynamics of Group Behavior 


Some investigators have noticed a tendency for group 
action to progress from one stage to another in such a way 
that the individual is induced to behave in a more drastic 
or extreme manner than he would when alone. One can 
observe such behavior in various forms in adult society. The 
political rally, the mob, the primitive war dance are all 


examples of group activity where the interstimulation of - 


individuals causes the individual member to be carried along 
with his fellows to Participate in activities that would be 
quite out of keeping with the conception that the individual 
has of himself. This form of group influence is very im- 
portant among young people, especially boys, A group of 
adolescents milling around together often progresses from 
one activity to another until it is engaged in some unlawful 
activity. It does not deliberately plan such depredations, but 
through group suggestion, through combined stimulation, 
the group has created a dynamic psychological field in which 
the individual is forced to act. Individuals who hold back 
are easily prodded by slaps on the back, names such as 


, cuu 
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“fraidy-cat” and “yellow.” The number of delinquencies 
perpetrated by groups of boys acting together is tangible 
evidence of the extent to which this dynamic process within 
the group takes place. 

It would be a mistake to infer that this dynamic group 
influence carried the individual into antisocial directions at 
all times. The clever teacher and leader realizes that group 
enthusiasm can be used to stimulate even the most lethargic 
member. The high school team responding to the cheers 
of the students, the group working together on some history 
project, and the Boy Scout patrol on a long hike are all 
examples of the same dynamic groups influence in operation. 


Studies of Group Influence 


In recent years a considerable amount of research has 
dealt with the influence of the group upon individual 
behavior. In these experiments an attempt has been made 
to control certain influences and measure others, but it is 

` doubtful whether the most important aspects of group and 
individual behavior have yet been subjected to measure- 
ment, or for that matter whether they can be “measured” 
in the true sense of the word, since it is a matter of rela- 
tionships rather than absolute measurements. The incon- 
clusive nature of the findings to date are evidence that 
more clear-cut methods and interpretations are needed. The 
results so far, nevertheless, are interesting and significant 
in throwing light on the general problem of interrelation- 
ship between the individual and the group. 

The general line of approach in these studies is to measure 
performance in similar tasks when the individual is working 
alone and then when he is a member of a group working 
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on the same problem, or in the presence of spectators. It 
is then possible, provided the proper precautions have been 
taken to establish comparable groups, to compare the re- 
sults of work under the various conditions. 

The results of the studies indicate that there is a tendency 
for the individual to work faster in the presence of others 
than he does working on the same task alone,’ although 
the work done with others is often less accurate. This 
tendency of the group to stimulate the individual has been 
called “social facilitation.” 

When the individual is working as a member of a rival 
group, or when he is competing with others in the same 
room rather than simply in the presence of spectators, the 
amount of social facilitation seems to be increased. The 
results are by no means unanimous in this respect, owing 
no doubt to the differences which must have existed in the 
experimental situations. At best this type of experiment 
is only a rough approximation of the situation which exists, 
say, among members of the same adolescent gang. Factors 
of tradition, prestige, and leadership, and others, at work 
in the natural situation, are difficult to include in a con- 
trolled experiment. However, with all their shortcomings, 
these studies clearly indicate that behavior of the individual 
usually is a different thing in the presence of others from 
„what it is when the individual is isolated from his fellows. 

A line of evidence indicates that those individuals who 
sit near the center and front in the classroom usually get 


® Dashiell, J. F., “Experimental Studies of the Influence of Social Situations 

` on the Behavior of Individual Human Adults,” in Handbook of Social Psychol- 

ogy, edited by Carl Murchison, Pp. 1097-1158. Clark University Press (1935). 

Sce also Allport, F. H., “The Influence of the Group upon Association and 
Thought, Journal of Experimental Psychology, 10: 159-182 (1920). 
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better marks, perhaps because the more intelligent students 
select these seats. But further evidence has been submitted 
to indicate that the same thing happens when students are 
arranged alphabetically. Some authors have suggested that 
it may be due to the fact that the center of attention of the 
group is near the center and front, and to the fact that those 
seated in these positions are more apt to assimilate what is 
going on. 

Another significant field of research has been with respect 
to the activity of groups in solving problems or performing 
mental functions as compared with individual accomplish- 
ment in the same tasks. This comparison is not the same 
thing as that of individual performance in the group with 
performance when alone. The accomplishment of the 
group as a whole is compared with that of various indi- 
viduals when they are working alone. One of the early 
investigations of this kind was carried on by Gordon.’ In 
this study the task was to-arrange a series of glass bottles, 
varying in weight from 16 grams to 17.6 grams, in the 
proper order from heaviest to lightest. Subjects were asked 
individually to arrange the weights, then in groups of five, 
twenty, and fifty they worked together arranging the 
weights. It was found that the correlation between actual 
order and the order suggested by the subjects increased as 
the size of the group increased. In other words, the larger 
the codperating group, the better was the judgment of the 
weights. The group of fifty arranged the weights as well 
as the best individual member of the subjects. 


7 Gordon, K., “Group Judgments in the Field of Lifted Weights,” Journal of 


Experimental Psychology, 7: 398-400 (1924). 
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Stroop, in a subsequent experiment, demonstrated that 
practically the same results could be obtained by having 
the same individual make 5, 10, 20, or 50 different judg- 
ments, and concluded that it was not a matter of group 
opinion being better than individual, but rather that 
the statistical combination of more judgments produced 
the superior results. It is questionable whether the superi- 
ority of the group over the individual in tasks of this sort 
can be attributed entirely to the statistical combinations in- 
volved. Those individuals who Were most certain of their 
judgments would tend to dominate the situation, and those 
with greater intelligence would be apt to influence the rest 
into agreeing upon the decision. The matter of leadership 
within the group cannot be ruled out as a statistical factor. 

A measurement of learning performance of individuals 
and groups has been reported by Gurnee.” This study tends 
to confirm the supposition that superior individuals may 
have influence upon the decisions of others and thereby 
cause the group to decide more correctly than the average 
of members in the group. In this particular experiment, 
the task was to negotiate a large visual maze. Twelve 


were then subjected to the same problem, and their scores 
were compared with those of the groups. Not only did 


8 Stroop, J. Ridley, “Is the Judgment of th 
Average Member of the Group?” Journal 
550-562 (1932). 

9 Gurnee, Herbert, “Learning in the Collective Situation.” Paper read at the 
44th Annual Meeting of American Psychological Association, Sce program of 
the meeting, pp. 42-43 or Psychological Bulletin, 33: 758 (1936). 
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the group eliminate errors more rapidly, but there was 
evidence that the individual learned as well or better as a 
member of a group than he did when doing the maze 
alone. Gurnee suggests many possible explanations for this 
difference, one of which is that the individuals most certain 
of the response may have dominated in the situation with 
which they were familiar. This explanation seems highly 
probable, and if it is true, it is of considerable significance 
to the social psychologist. Such a theory would indicate 
that small groups, when left to decide their own policies, 
are apt to fare better than if the individuals paddled their 
own canoes entirely. Group learning would be especially 
beneficial to the less talented members of the group, who 
evidently learn as much or more and enjoy the fruits of 
better decisions. 

‘Further evidence of group activity is presented by Wat- 
son,'® who conducted a study with more than a hundred 
graduate students. The subjects were asked to write words 
from the letters of a single word, both working individually 
and as members of small groups. The product of the 
groups was distinctly superior to that of the average, and 
even that of the best member of the groups. However, the 
sum of five individuals in the number of different words 
listed would have been greater than a group of five persons. 
Watson suggests that there is a very distinct difference be- 
tween the two situations (working alone, and working as 
a member of a group) in the way they operate to influence 
or stimulate the individual. ; 

Some experiments have shown that there is a tendency 
for members of a group to change their opinions to conform 


Think More Efficiently than Individuals?” 


10 Wy bi 3 
Watson, G. B., “Do Groups 28-336 (1928). 
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with that of the majority of the group. A typical study 
of this nature is the one reported by Barry." Subjects of 
the study were asked to record their opinion on a contro- 
versial issue. A week later they were advised as to the 
majority opinion and asked to vote again on the same issue. 
More than three times as many subjects changed their votes 
to agree with the majority as changed from the majority 
side to the minority. 

The writer, in a series of experiments with adolescent 
boys, found that the members of the group who were leaders 
as measured by a rating scale caused more boys to change 
their votes than did boys who were not outstanding leaders. 
Thus, not only group opinion but also the opinion of cer- 
tain members of the group seem to be important when 
considering the behavior of the individual. At any rate, 
it is quite certain that the presence of others does have ah 
effect upon the opinions and attitudes of the individual. 

According to the thesis set forth in this book, the social 
situation surrounding an individual has much to do with 
the nature of his behavior. Social situations differ tre- 
mendously in the kinds of demands they make upon indi- 
viduals. A group selected at random from a school will 
have less effect upon the behavior of a given boy than will 
his own gang. This is no doubt One reason why the results 
of many of the experiments of so-called “group effects” have 
not been clear-cut. The selection of groups for experimenta- 
tion has usually been arbitrary, with no thought of preserv- 
ing natural grouping with the consequent traditions and 


11 Barry, Herbert, “Alterations in Judgment Induced by a Knowledge of 
Group Opinion.” Paper read before 45th Annual Meeting of the American 
Psychological Association. See the program of that meeting, p. 62. ` 

12 Partridge, E. DeAlton, “Leadership Among Adolescent Boys,” Teachers 
College Contributions to Education No. 608 (1934). 
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patterns of leadership within the group. It is one thing to 
study the effect of the presence of other people when an in- 
dividual works, and quite another thing to recognize the 
effect of certain people upon the behavior of a person. 

In the past, experimental studies of individual behavior 
in the group assumed that the important thing to consider 
was the mere presence of other people, regardless of who 
they were as long as they were human. More study is 
needed of the behavior of individuals in the presence of 
members of the family, or best friends, or enemies, if an 
approach is to be made toward an understanding of real 
social behavior. In other words, it is not the mere presence 
of other people so much as their relation to the individual 
in question that counts. 

+ Maller * has come close to the problem outlined above 
in his study of coöperation and competition. Using school 
children, he experimented with the effect upon individual 
behavior of working for self as contrasted with working for 
one’s own sex, for one’s classroom in school, and for an 
arbitrary group selected by the experimenter. Maller found 
the intensity of motivation to range in importance as follows: 


Working for one’s own sex. 
Working for one’s self. 

Working for one’s team. 
Working in partnership. 
Working for one’s class in school. 
Working for an arbitrary group. 


In other words, Maller found that the school children 
with whom he experimented would accomplish more when 
working for members of their own sex against the opposite 


—— 
n Maller, J. B, Cooperation and Competition. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education No. 384 (1929). 
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sex than for any other group. The next strongest motiva- 
tion occurred when the individual worked for himself. The 
arbitrary group ranked sixth as a motivating force while 
working for one’s team ranked third. 

These findings are most significant and indicate that in 
dealing with young people one should remember that the 
nature of the group in which the individual is located deter- 
mines his behavior, to a large extent. 

Summarizing, it can be said that individual human be- 
havior evidently is influenced by the presence of others. The 


needed to establish the relationships definitely. Doing so 
will not be an easy task, because the methods of control 


used by the group are not always readily susceptible to 
scientific measurement. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Relationships Between the Sexes 


PROBABLY no single phase of behavior is as fraught 

with significant possibilities for young people as that of 
adjustment to the opposite sex. Certainly no other phase of 
human behavior in modern society is so encircled with tradi- 
tion and taboo. This fact, together with the importance 
placed upon the selection of a life partner, makes the whole 
matter of adjustment to the opposite sex of tremendous im- 
portance. To add to the difficulty of the growing adolescent 
in this important realm, standards of morality are giving 
way to new interpretations in keeping with the so-called 
“modern thought.” 

In a previous section, reference was made to the lag exist- 
ing between the age at which young people reach physical 
maturity and the time when society permits them to assume 
social maturity. Because of the movies, readily available 
literature, and other sources, young people are no longer in 
the dark as to the prerogatives that grown-ups do enjoy. 
The appearance of various methods of birth control have 
somewhat relieved the fear of natural consequences from 
sexual acts. The widespread ownership of automobiles has 
made the home accept a different position in the scheme of 


-things and has made clandestine meetings of young people 
161 
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much easier. With these and many other changing condi- 
tions, it is little wonder that young people often have diffi- 
culty finding a satisfactory solution to the problem of ad- 
justing themselves to the opposite sex. 

Until now, society has practically refused to assume re- 
sponsibility for educating young people in the ways of happy 
sexual adjustment. In a few instances colleges have offered 
courses in matrimonial adjustment, and some high schools 
offer constructive courses in sex education, but few people 
would claim that society is in any sense of the word fully 
preparing young people for adjustment to the opposite sex. 
As a matter of fact, most authorities insist that society is 
woefully neglectful in this respect. Sex education, for the 
most part, is left to parents, many of whom cannot or will 
not furnish the proper enlightment. The result is that a 
large block of our young people secure any enlightenment 
they may get from their companions, under circumstances 
that are not of the best in most instances. Wrong informa- 
tion is the rule rather than the exception in these cases. 


The Present Situation in America 


The behavior of an individual depends to a great extent 
upon what the psychological field in which he finds himself 
does or does not permit (see Chapter II). In terms of 
sexual behavior, there are very definite limitations upon the 
activities of young people. Traditionally and officially, so- 
ciety will not sanction premarital relationships of an inti- 
mate nature between young people. There is no legitimate 
way in which such relationships can be had. Studies indi- 
cate (as those who work with young people have known 
for many years) that there is a widespread breaking away 
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from the mores regarding sex. Young people, society’s 
official attitude notwithstanding, are experimenting in sexual 
activities. It is only recently that objective studies have been 
available to show the extent and nature of this breaking 
away from the taboos surrounding sex (see page 182). 

Many things have contributed to this evident tendency 
toward freedom between the sexes. Young people them- 
selves have probably not changed a great deal. The nature 
of heredity is such that no great change takes place from 
one generation to the next in the inherited characteristics. 
The conditions under which young people live do change, 
however, and few will deny that change has taken place so 
rapidly during the past generation that the present genera- 
tion of young people faces a very different world from that 
of their parents. 

Not the least of the influences to be considered are the 
technological advances that society has made in the last 
twenty-five years. Since mother was a girl the automobile 
has really come into its own, with smooth roads upon which 
to travel. The movies, especially the sound films, are a 
last-generation addition, while the radio has become a power 
within the last fifteen years. Other inducements to change 
that are important, though not nearly so obvious, are such 
things as woman suffrage, with the consequent entrance 
of women into occupations formerly open to men only. 
Young women may do things today that would have been 
much frowned upon twenty-five years ago. The entrance 
of girls into gainful pursuits has been accompanied by their 
acceptance in other pursuits commonly open to men only. 

Another subtle factor at work is the delaying of economic 
independence on the part of young people, making it more 
difficult for them to set up a home and support it. It was 
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not uncommon fifty years ago for young people to be 
married and established at 16 or 17 years of age. Today 
such cases are quite rare and in the decade between 1920 
and 1930 the number of girls under 15 who were married 
decreased 20 per cent.* The period of preparation necessary 
for adult life is on the increase; the Opportunities of employ- 
ment for young men sufficiently lucrative to furnish a living 
for two seem to be on the decrease. Some young couples 
find a solution by both working until such time as they can 
establish themselves, or until children make working im- 
possible for the mother. 

And so it is that changes in the economic and techno- 
logical aspects of American civilization are having a far- 
reaching and profound effect upon the way in which young 
people can find adjustment to each other. Society is man- 
aging to furnish some wholesome substitute activities that 
are bound to help ease the long transition from social adoles- 
cence to social adulthood. Co-education, summer camps, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, public parks and recreation 
centers, well-conducted forum groups—all of these are help- 
ing to keep young people engaged in socially desirable activi- 
ties until such time as they can legally become attached to 
each other. The question is, of course, whether these substi- 
tute activities can adequately meet the situation, or whether 
some basic changes are necessary in the mores surrounding 
the relation of the sexes. Time alone can supply the answer. 


The Roles of the Sexes 


With all of the modern talk about equality of the sexes, 
it must still be admitted that the role in life is fairly well 


+The New York Times, February 7, 1937. 
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laid out for a majority of the young people, in general limits 
at least, according to whether they are male or female of 
the species. While many traditions with regard to what is 
or is not permitted to young ladies have undergone revisions in 
the last generation, still society does regulate many phases of 
behavior. There are accepted ways of dressing for both 
sexes. The matter of style is almost entirely controlled by 
custom and group approval. There have been great changes 
in dress, but by and large men still wear plain colored suits 
and women wear dresses of many and varying colors. 
Among young ladies there is a tendency to dresses that are 
different from those of their immediate associates. It is not 
uncommon for a young lady to have her enthusiasm for a 
new dress dampened after seeing one or two like it at the 
high school dance. Among young men, on the other hand, 
there is a tendency toward uniformity. Among them the 
fact that they all wear tuxedos at the junior prom is not dis- 
turbing, even if they are all cut alike. The general mode of 
dress is fairly well regulated by customs over which the 
individual has little control. The mere fact that an indi- 
vidual is born a male or a female decides quite definitely 
the nature of adornment he or she may use. This holds 
true for jewelry and type of hairdress, as well as for 
clothing. The conceptions of what is “Jady-like” and what 
is “manly” in the matter of dress are well established. 

The role outlined for the sexes also reaches into other 
phases of life. Physical carriage is quite definitely pre- 
scribed by tradition. Young ladies, to be well adjusted, learn 
to be dainty in handling themselves. Their mode of walk- 
ing must be with short steps (determined to some extent 
by their dress) and they must not engage in large-muscle 
activity—except in places definitely set aside for such exhibi- 
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tions. A young lady who insisted on greeting her friends 
with a slap on the back, or with a handshake resembling the 
act of pumping water from a deep well, is apt to find herself 
unadjusted in the best of circles. A young man, however, 
can carry on this way with very little danger of being con- 
sidered a social outcast. 

One needs but to observe the behavior of a group of high 
school boys returning home in the afternoon and compare 
it with that of a group of girls across the street to realize 
the vast difference there is in traditional ways of behaving. 
This difference cannot be ascribed to anything biological 
alone—it is largely a matter of the definitions which society 
has laid down for the two classes of individuals that make 
it up.” These definitions have their beginnings far back 
in the history of the human race. They exist before the 
individual is born and act as a matrix in which many 
phases of his personality are molded, 


Group Organization and the Sexes 


There is considerable significance also in the difference 
between the sexes with respect to the way. they organize 
into groups or gangs. For boys of adolescent age, it is quite 
a common thing to observe them in action on the street or 
in pursuit of some predatory activity. For the boy in modern 
society, the range of possible activity with his immediate 
group is quite wide. He can carry on varied activities over 
wide areas. Girls cannot do so. Both the nature of the 
activities in which they engage and the range of movement 
are very definitely limited. The girl is necessarily much 


2 For a comprehensive treatment of the biological differences between the 
sexes, see Thomas, W. I., Sex and Societ - Richard G. Badger (1907). 
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more closely supervised. It is seldom that one encounters 
evidence of a group of girls engaged in delinquent acts. 
The rate of delinquency among girls is much lower than 
among boys. This fact in itself is quite significant. Unless 
delinquent behavior is a sex-linked characteristic (which is 
very doubtful), then the relatively low delinquency rate 
among girls indicates that tradition and mode of supervi- 
sion have a great deal to do with unsocial behavior. Why 
is it that more girls do not steal, break into stores, indulge 
in truancy, and run away from home? Is it because girls 
are inherently different from boys, or is it because these 
characteristics are simply not in keeping with the traditional 
conception that society has developed for young ladies? 
Probably a great deal rests in the role that society has de- 
veloped for young ladies to follow. Among boys the tradi- 
tions ‘are quite different. Their family duties seldom keep 
them around the home as much as girls, according to actual 
studies of home duties (see Chapter IX). It is much more 
acceptable for a boy to visit the home of the young lady of 
his favor than for the young lady to visit him. The manly 
Virtues, according to tradition, are courage, physical skill, 
and sophistication. It is much easier for a young man than 
for a girl to support himself legally if he runs away from 
home. This means that he is in a position to be more 
independent as he grows into maturity. Truancy, stealing, 
‘and other delinquencies become a part of the tradition of 
the boy’s own immediate group, in many cases. Physical 
combat also is an acceptable method for him to use in estab- 
lishing himself, while it is not acceptable for girls. 

Boys are not so closely supervised at home as are their 
sisters. The range of a boy’s activities can be widespread, 
whether he lives in the city or in the country; society places 
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upon him the role of a forager. In pursuit of this role he 
has many more opportunities to run afoul of the law. These 
traditions themselves can go a long way toward explaining 
the difference in behavior to be found between the sexes. 
Young men and young ladies operate in two quite different 
social fields. 

The roles of the two sexes in the process of courtship are 
entirely different. In modern society, it is still customary 
for the man to take the initiative, although in many respects 
the role of the woman has changed in the business and 
political worlds. There are exceptions, of course, but for 
the most part the young lady must assume the role of a 
temptress—she must in some way induce the young man 
to take the initiative, or else sit back and wait until he does. 
The accepted way for partnerships to be established is for 
the male member to take the initiative. The young: man 
has an advantage over his fair contemporary at least in that 
he.can choose the ones he will ask for a date, while the 
young lady must resort to choosing from those who do ap- 
proach her—or whom she hopes will approach. If the girl 
turns away the first applicant for her favor, she always runs 
the risk of having no other prospects definitely materialize. 
In a modern society this tradition works a hardship on young 
ladies who have a keen desire for companionship with the 
opposite sex but who, through some misfortune of appear- 
ance or personality, do not evoke responses from the male 
side of the race. 

There are subtle ways in which a girl can lay certain 
traps and bait them with invitations to her house under the 
proper circumstances—or have herself invited with the boy 
friend to the home of a friend who is giving a party. But 
these methods are limited in scope and in practical results, 
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and such a person is always in danger of calling down on 
herself some form of social disapproval.* The roles assigned 
to the sexes have a very definite influence upon the interests 
of young people and the occupations they finally choose. 
Despite the breaking down of traditional barriers against 
women in business and other occupations, a considerable 
number of occupations are still not socially sanctioned for 
women in America. For that matter, some occupations are 
open to women but not to men, although these are relatively 
scarce. Relatively few women find their way into the occu- 
pations of policemen, firemen, motormen, or conductors in 
conveyances. A larger proportion find their way into such 
professions as law, medicine, and teaching in college, al- 
though even in these fields the male of the species enjoys 
a more prominent place. On the other hand, a man who 
serves as a man about the house is apt to find himself the 
object of derision. 

These facts have their effect upon the interests of young 
people as they move toward maturity and the assumption 
of their place in society. Fundamentally these attitudes are 
a result of social tradition and custom rather than any inborn 
traits. To some extent women are destined to a role in 
the home because of their biological function in the rearing 
of children. Experience has shown, however, that women 
can sever themselves from these ties by taking the proper 
steps. 

. As evidence of the extent to which the sex of the indi- 
vidual determines his or her interests, one might cite a score 
of studies. Typical of these studies is that of Symonds,* 


3 For further information on this point the reader is referred to Folsom, J. K., 


The Family. John Wiley and Sons (1934)- K 
4 Symonds, P. M., “Life Problems and Interests of Adolescents,” School Re- 


view, 44: 506-518 (1936). 
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who asked boys and girls in two large city high schools to 
rank fifteen major areas of life first according to the degree 
to which these areas were recognized as problems, and sec- 
ondly according to the degree to which an urge was felt 
to read about and discuss them. An analysis of the results 
indicated that boys considered money matters—the earning, 
spending, and saving of money—more of a problem than 
did the girls. Girls, on the other hand, ranked personal 
attractiveness and etiquette high on the list of personal prob- 
lems. When the rankings were based on interests, boys 
placed the following higher than did girls: safety, health, 
money, civic affairs, recreation, and study. 


Sources of Sex Information 


So surrounded is the matter of sex with taboos and tradi- 
tions that it is not unusual for a young person to grow to 
maturity without having any adequate insight into this 
important subject. Very often young people are eager for 
information of the right kind, and so approach their parents 
or teachers. If the adults to whom young people do come 
for information are themselves adjusted and in possession 
of the right information, the young people can be given 
correct guidance in a satisfactory and beneficial way. Too 
often, however, the adult shows embarrassment or lack of 
poise, and as a result gives the impression that the subject 
should never have been mentioned. In this way many 
young persons are discouraged and cease to seek information 
from the more reliable sources. Unfortunately, some adults 
even go so far as to reprimand young people who broach 
the subject of sex to them, or, worse yet, report the con- 
versation to the principal or parents in such a way that it 
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may result in serious embarrassment to the adolescent in 
question. 

Since sex is a subject that normally involves other persons 
than the individual himself, and since it is so closely en- 
twined in tradition, it is largely social in its implications and 
interpretations.” To the young man or woman growing 
into maturity, sex is often a profound mystery that defies 
adequate solution. The adolescent is usually conscious of 
the fact that his own body is undergoing changes, and he 
is bound to observe the changes in others as the months go 
on. These changes become the subject of conversation 
among members of his own immediate group. The infor- 
mation passed on by this grapevine method is not always 
reliable; in fact, it is quite likely to be the contrary. It is 
not unusual for young people to secure cheap and obscene 
literature and pass it among themselves for their general 
education. This kind of information is quite often the 
only source for young people. The distorted picture that 
such adolescents are apt to carry through life will not help 
them to make happy sexual adjustments. 

In the extensive study by Burgess,’ the results of a study 
of the source of sex information among college students is 
reported. This study clearly indicates that the friends of 
adolescents play a very important part in the dissemination 
of knowledge about sex. Table I (page 172), adapted from 
the Burgess study, is revealing in this respect. 

There are several significant things about these figures. 


5.See Edson, N. W., “Sex Education as a Community Problem,” Journal of 


Educational Sociology, 8: 361-370 (1935). 

6 Burgess, E, W. (Ed.), The Adolescent in 
Committee on the Function of Home Activities 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
(1934). 
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The boys, quite evidently, are more disposed to pass around 
sex information among themselves than girls. Girls are 
much more likely to have sex information from their parents. 
Two thirds of the boys received their first sex information 
from others their own age. No doubt one reason why girls 
were given such information more often than boys is the 


TABLE I 


FIRST INForMATION oN SEX AMONG COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Sources Girls 
Brother, sister, boy, girl . 37.18% 
Mother, father siccis i 56.28 
Physician, minister, teacher, other adult A 4.02 
Magazine, book .... 3-96 2.51 


Other 


fact that girls, according to this study, were on much more 
intimate terms with their parents than were boys (see Chap- 
ter IX). 

A tabulation according to age at which first sex informa- 
tion was received showed that nearly two thirds of the boys 
received the first information before the age of 12. Among 
girls, approximately 48 per cent received their first informa- 
tion before the age of 12. In other words, it does not seem 
to be a question of whether young people should be given 
early sex education, but rather whether competent indi- 
viduals furnish it before it is given as a part of the culture 
passed on from one group of young people to another. 

With the misinformation that is passed along from one 
person to another during the adolescent period are various 
kinds of sex practices. Masturbation is perhaps the most 
common. Davis," in her study of the sex life of twenty-two 


7 Davis, Katherine Bemant, Factors in the Sex Life of Twenty-Two Hundred 
Women. Harper and Brothers (1929). 
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hundred women, found that of those who were not married 
and admitted masturbation at some time during their life, 
approximately one third learned the practice from other 
people. Over 50 per cent of the married women reporting 
masturbation learned it from other people. Furthermore, 
over 50 per cent of those admitting masturbation acquired 
the practice prior to the age of 15. A large majority indi- 
cated that the “other person” was another girl of approxi- 
mately the same age. 

These findings are especially significant because they indi- 
cate the extent to which sexual information and practices 
pass from one young person to another. It is quite certain 
that those adolescents who do not receive sex education from 
some qualified adult get it from some other source—and 
at an early age. It is entirely possible that the secretive atti- 
tude of adult society toward sex only whets the curiosity 
of the growing young person. 

According to the findings reported by Davis, homosexual 
activity of an intense and intimate nature was reported 
nearly twice as often by women who attended a woman’s 
college as by those attending co-educational institutions. It 
is quite evident that the social surrounding in which a young 
woman finds herself determines to a considerable extent the 
nature of the sex adjustment she makes. 


Courtship and Marriage 


The most important activity of the sexes when they are 
young is the process of finding and legally acquiring a mate. 
While it is true that the relationship between the sexes has 
undergone important changes during the past two genera- 
tions, it is also true that society has maintained the institution 
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of marriage as the most significant transition in the life of 
a young person. The formal acquisition of a mate changes 
entirely the outlook of a young person if, as is usually the 
case, he takes the step seriously. The traditions of society 
require that the couple set up housekeeping for them- 
selves and change their relationship to other people. No 
longer may either of them cast about for new companionship 
with the opposite sex without evoking social disapproval. 
Tradition requires that they devote their affections to each 
other. 

In America, young people are expected to take quite a 
number of steps before becoming legally attached to each 
other. These traditional phases of the courtship process, 
by their nature, are bound to affect the behavior of young 
people and their final choice of a mate. Because courtship 
often begins early in adolescence, it is important that the 
restrictions surrounding the courtship process be understood, 
and further that there be some understanding of how these 
influences affect the choice of mates. 

Actual courtship is usually preceded by a period of free 
ranging during which young people have “dates” with 
various companions. These associations usually begin on 
an extensive basis in high school, when there are regularly 
sponsored activities to encourage them. Occasionally these 
early dates develop into “steadies”; a boy and girl become 
attached to each other and by common consent agree to 
keep company with each other exclusively. Sometimes these 
“steady” relationships are the source of considerable discom- 
fort for parents. If for some reason the parents of one dis- 
approve of the bargain, they are apt to adopt various methods 
for bringing the relationship to an end. They may send 
their daughter away to school, or move away, or simply 
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forbid the affair to go further. Often the objections of the 
parents are well founded. They may wish their son or 
daughter to have more, wider experience upon which to 
base the choice of a mate. Sometimes the parents attempt 
to force their daughter to adjust to conditions that were 
prevalent when they were of courting age. 

Sometimes young people form attachments for persons 
older than themselves. High school teachers are quite fa- 
miliar with this type of adolescent behavior, which is known 
as a “crush.” Frequently girls form crushes on women 
teachers, write them sentimental notes, wait for them after 
school, and develop all sorts of tense loyalties. Wise teachers 
handle such situations tactfully, and they are usually short- 
lived. Hurlock and Klein ê have reported a study of ado- 
lescent crushes. An anonymous questionnaire was filled out 
by 114 teachers, 95 camp counselors, and 350 adolescent and 
college-age pupils. The results indicated that adolescent 
crushes were quite the common thing among young people. 
Usually the individual formed an attachment for someone 
of the same age but of the opposite sex. They were more 
prevalent among girls than among boys. The homosexual 
attachments were entirely among girls. These crushes lasted 
from one month to three years. No doubt most of these 
experiences simply died out with time and did not lead 
to any permanent relationships, although the investigation 
made no report as to the outcome of the crushes. 

Hamilton,’ in his study of a hundred men and a hundred 
women, sought the answer to the question of the outcome 
of early love affairs. His subjects reported 6.8 love affairs 


8 Hurlock, E. B., and Klein, E. R., “Adolescent Crushes,” Child Development, 
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each. The outcome of these affairs, as reported by Folsom,” 
are listed below, showing the percentage of cases terminated 
in the way indicated. 


TABLE II 


TERMINATION OF Earty Love AFFAIRS 
(After Folsom) 


Manner Per Cent 

Marriage between the lovers „issn 15 
Geographic or social separation (usual wit 
Drifting apart without any particular event 
Transfer of affection by subject to another .. 
Dissatisfaction of subject with object person 
Terminated by object person (reasons not given but probably 
would come mostly under two above) .. 
Loyalties to other persons, including mates 
Interference of family or friends 
Quarrels, misunderstandings, wrongs done . 
DETT EAN sidani 
Death of object person 
Not yet terminated . 
Other causes „ssoi 


pre-adolescent 


=n 
e] 


won 


HR eH ARwWHD 


It will be noted that 15 per cent of these, about one in 
seven, ended in marriage. It should be remembered that 
this percentage is no doubt high, owing to the fact that 
the subjects reporting were all married. Each one of them 
had one affair ending in marriage. The significant figures 
for the purpose of the present treatment, therefore, are those 
other than the per cent of marriages). One fifth of the 
affairs ended because the parties were separated, either so- 
cially or geographically. Only 3 per cent were terminated 
because of interference of families or friends. 

There is reason to suspect that the chances of happy 
adjustment to marriage can be increased if young people 


10 Reprinted, by permission, from The Family by Folsom, published by 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., (1934). 
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have an opportunity to experience companionship with a 
fairly large group of friends of the opposite sex. It is in 
such a process that the individual is able to find a per- 
sonality compatible with his own—to judge values in various 
configurations and to see the many manifestations of per- 
sonality of the other in varying situations. Compatible 
marriage seems to rest upon the process of bringing com- 
plementary personalities together during the years when 
mating is likely to take place In this connection it is 
significant to recall the facts set forth on page 173 in refer- 
ence to the development of homosexuality among girls in 
colleges for women. Strangely enough, homosexuality 
among women is not socially disapproved of as vehemently 
as the practice among members of the male sex. The rea- 
sons for this difference are not entirely clear. 

In this country the procedure of courtship and marriage 
is roughly as follows: ** (1) After a period of courtship, 
the boy proposes marriage to the girl, usually after he has 
made sure that there is some common bond between them 
(although there is no disgrace if the girl is not fond of 
her suitor and spurns his offer). (2) The girl may accept, 
after seeking the consent of the parents, or the young man 
may ask the parents for the girl’s hand. (3) The engage- 
ment is announced. This may be done in various ways, by 
a ritual at a party, an announcement in the papers, or 
simply by the appearance of a ring on the finger of the girl. 
(4) The engagement usually means that the individuals 
concerned will keep exclusive company with each other. 
After a few months or a year, the marriage takes place, with 


11 For further information, see Popenoe, Paul, “How Can Young People Get 


Acquainted?” Journal of Social Hygiene, pp- 218-224 (1932). 
12 Adapted from Folsom, J. K., op. cit. 
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official authorization by the government, and may be per- 
formed either by representatives of religion or by state offi- 
cials. This ceremony is usually followed by or accompanied 
by a gay social function, and the couple receive presents 
from their friends. It is customary for the bride’s parents to 
finance the wedding and the party. (5) After the marriage 
ceremony, the couple may for the first time have intimate 
relationships legally. The period immediately following is 
usually given over to a honeymoon, after which the couple 
returns to (6) establish a home for themselves according to 
their own convenience and desires. It is customary for the 
bridegroom to furnish a home soon after marriage and earn 
a livelihood for the pair. 

During recent years, some of the steps in the courtship 
process have undergone considerable change owing to the 
increased opportunity for young women to find gainful 
employment and thereby help the newlyweds financially. 
This fact also changes the relationship of the home to the 
life of the couple. Often it is found necessary to take meals 
outside because the young wife spends a day at the office 
or in other activity away from home. In modern life, 
especially in the city, the bride is not apt to be tied down 
to the home until the first baby arrives, and this event is 
often postponed indefinitely by modern methods of birth 
control. 

Such, briefly, is the established way in which young people 
enter into legal contract with each other. There are wide 
variations, of course, but the foregoing description holds 
for the general procedure that is now accepted. The im- 
portant consideration now is to determine the effect of these 
established folkways and mores upon the behavior of young 
people and the way in which they finally choose their mates. 
How young do people in America marry at present? To 
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what extent do they engage in premarital sexual relations 
under present conditions? What requirements do they set 
up for their mates? How are these mates selected? To 
what extent do young people choose mates from their own 
social strata or neighborhood? These are questions of great 
importance to students of adolescent behavior. The fact 
that marital adjustment is such an important function of 
the adolescent period makes it doubly important that the 
evidence be collated and interpreted. 


The Age of Marriage in America 


Recently a considerable amount of space in the press has 
been devoted to child marriages. One would suspect, from 
reading recent editorial comments and reports of opinions 
by educators and clergy, that there is a growing feeling 
against marriages at too tender an age. Because of the 
economic aspects of marriage, and also, no doubt, because 
of the fact that girls mature one or two years earlier than 
enter the marriage state at an 
earlier age than boys. According to the New York Times,” 
the age in fourteen states is 12 for girls and 14 for boys. 
The attitude of society is reflected in the census figures deal- 


According to the 1930 census, 
n the three five-year 


boys, society permits girls to 


ing with marriage by ages. 
the percentage of individuals married i 


periods between 15 and 30 were as follows: 
TABLE Ill 
Inprviovats IN MARRIAGE STATE, BY AGE IN 1930 
Age Male Female 
I5-I9 . 1.7% 12.6% 
20-24 . 28.1 51.6 
61.3 743 


25-29 . 


13 February 7, 1937- 
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It will be seen from these figures that one in every eight 
girls was married in the group from 15 to 19, while only 
about one boy in fifty was married in this same group. 
Nearly twice as many girls as boys are married in the group 
from 20 to 24. During the next five years the young men 
double the proportions in the marriage state. These figures 
indicate one thing clearly: that girls in the age group of 15 
- to 24 evidently marry men considerably older than them- 
selves. It is customary for them to do so in modern society. 
A man may marry a girl several years his junior with good 
grace—but a woman marrying a young man below her age 
group can expect to arouse some comment. 

It is of some significance to note here that the average 
age of marriage is declining slightly—although the number 
of marriages under 15 actually declined between the years 
1920 and 1930. According to a report in the New York 
Times," the Census Bureau reported that brides and bride- 


grooms were getting younger after a study of marriage age 
since 1910. 


The average American bride is 21.7 years old, while her hus- 
band is 24.8 years old. Since 1910 the average age of men at 
marriage has decreased approximately eleven months while that 
of the bride has gone down four months. 

Foreign-born whites delay marriage longer than their native 
rivals, while Negroes marry earlier than whites, Cupid appeared 
to strike earliest in Arkansas and last in Massachusetts. In 
Arkansas the average bride is 19.9, the only state where the age 
is under twenty years, and the groom is 23. In Massachusetts 
the average bride is 24.1 years old and the bridegroom is 26.6. 


Another significant fact in relation to the marriage rate 
is the tendency for more young people in small towns and 
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rural areas to marry and at a younger age. The number 
of unmarried young people in large cities is proportionately 
much higher than in rural areas. 

In summary, it can be said that about one half of the 
girls and one third of the young men marry before they 
are 25. Three fourths of the women and two thirds of 
the men marry before they are 30. The average marriage 
age seems to be declining slightly, while child marriages 
(under 15) have decreased in the last census decade. It 
seems to be true that more marriages are taking place be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 25. 


Premarital Relationships 


Because society so definitely forbids extramarital sexual 
relationships, it is important to consider the extent to which 
young people indulge in premarital relationships contrary 
to the established mores of society. Many writers have 
pointed to the increased tendency among young people to 
break through these mores.’” Recently several studies have 
reported the extent to which the taboos surrounding sex 
are being disregarded. It is difficult to vouch for the validity 
of these studies because the topic of sex is so tightly bound up 
with restrictions that people generally hesitate to reveal their 
Own experiences, even on an anonymous questionnaire. 
The chances are, however, that any error existing is in the 
direction of understatement rather than overstatement. 

The studies that have been reported have been mostly with 


college students or with graduates who have left college. 
_— 

_ 7 For example, Folsom, J. K., op. cit; 
in Attitudes Toward Sex and Marriage,” American 
659 (1937); and Bromley, Dorothy Dunbar, Youth 
Brothers (1938). 
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For this reason they probably do not represent a good sam- 
pling of the population generally, since they have neglected 
the less-chance groups. With these limitations in mind, 
however, it is worthwhile to note what some of the out- 
standing conclusions were. 

All of the studies confirm what is generally known about 
the relative freedom of the male sex as compared with the 
female side of the species. From 23 to 54 per cent of the 
men questioned reported premarital sexual relations, while 
for women the percentages ranged from 7 to 35. Unfor- 
tunately, similar figures are not available for previous gen- 


erations, so that comparison is not possible. The relative 


doubt, to many factors such 
ladies, and also to greater 
on their part. Certainly 
n, however, as to whether 


divorce from the home: g 
and now tourist cabins. 
in Texas,” the bulk of t 
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coming for a few hours or for the night, sometimes register- 
ing under an assumed name, but more often frankly listing 
themselves and their correct address. Subsequent investiga- 
tion showed that these couples often came from the so-called 
better neighborhoods of the city. 

Thus, there is ample evidence to support the belief that 
young people in America today are carrying on extensive 
sex experimentation. There is reason to believe that this 
experimentation has been increasing over the past few de- 
cades and that modern conveniences are contributing to this 
breakdown of the old taboos around sex, although no objec- 
tive data are available for previous generations. 


The Choice of a Mate 


n operation in America today, 


In a system like the one i 
that 


it is interesting to speculate as to the patterns, if any, 
will be found in reference to the kinds of young people 
who come together as legal mates. Fortunately a sufficient 
number of factual studies are available to make it possible 
to remove this subject from the realm of mere speculation. 
The problem has been attacked from several angles, using 
various classes of subjects. A brief review of these studies 
follows. 

Because ideals and attitudes are likely to be a direct result 
of the system of folkways and mores in which an individual 
develops, it follows that one should expect the ideals and 
attitudes of young people with regard to marriage and 
courtship to be an outgrowth of the social system 1n which 
they live. Attitudes and ideals are important for an under- 
standing of the behavior of a person since they represent, at 
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least to some extent, the general direction of behavior and 
the conception that the individual has of himself. Society 
has developed certain patterns with respect to the kind of 
mate that is desirable. In America, for example, the slim 
girl has more appeal than her buxom sister. In some Euro- 
pean countries the opposite may be true. These traditions 
or styles that regulate the definitions of attractiveness prob- 
ably have much to do with the conception that a young 
person develops of the mate that he or she will choose. 
Mather * has tabulated the courtship ideals of some young 
people, and his study throws light on the present considera- 
tion. High school students were asked to rank twenty-five 
traits to be looked for in companions of the Opposite sex 
in order of preference. The tabulations showed that brains 
and good health ranked first and second place accordingly, 
but overlapping was so great as to indicate that few definite 
patterns were common to high school pupils. The same 
questionnaire given to college students, however, indicated 
that there was a definite pattern in their choice. 


and abstract qualities, such as dependability and c 
ness, ranked high in their patterns. 


Intangible 
onsiderate- 


: Questionnaire studies 
of this type always leave doubt as to whether the results 


indicate real attitudes or simply the subject’s belief of what 
should be the answer. 

For many years various writers have suggested that there 
is a tendency for young people to seek others like them- 
selves as mates. Psychoanalysts have insisted that this tend- 
ency is the result of a transference of the mother or father 
attachment, and that the individual is simply finding a 


mate who meets these requirements. Other writers suggest 
D: 


17 Mather, W. G., The Courtship Ideals of Hi 
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different reasons for this tendency.’ Whatever may be the 
causes for this tendency for homogamy (similarity between 
mates), careful research indicates that the tendency does 
exist. Extensive studies at the University of London over a 
period of years indicate consistent low positive correlations, 
-10 and .20, between spouses in such physical characteristics 
as stature, span of forearm, eye color, and so on. Part of 
this similarity can no doubt be attributed to social selection, 
since the more favorably situated are bound to be taller 
and heavier. Schiller,” however, in a study of forty-six 
couples homogeneous in age, education, occupation, socio- 
economic status, length of marriage, and religion, found 
that husband and wife resembled each other more than 
could be accounted for by chance in such physical traits as 
age, height, weight, hair, and eye color; and also in such 
mental traits as association reaction, arithmetic reasoning, 
vocabulary, information, and opinion, while no resemblance 
in vocabulary meant chance mating. As Schiller points out, 
these resemblances may have developed as the result of close 
contacts since the time of marriage. 

Jones * has summarized the studies on this topic and 
concludes that for physical traits the average correlation 
is about .25, while for mental traits, as measured by the most 
reliable methods known, the correlation is around 50. As 
Jones indicates, this is about the same degree of relationship 
as is found to exist between parents and children and be- 
tween brothers and sisters. The resemblance in blood rela- 


18 See, for example, Dreikurs, R. “The Choice of a Mate," International 
Journal of Individual P s 2 (1935)- 
vidual Psychology, 1: 99-112 (1935). | ern 
19 Schiller, Belle, “A Quantitative An: s of en Beco in a Small 
Group,” Journal of Socit 597-319 (1932)+ 
j ocial Psychology, 27: 2977319, 31297 r 
20 Jones; H, E.. “Homogamy in Intellectual Abilities, American Journal of 
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tives is no doubt due to some extent to the influence of 
heredity, while husband-wife resemblance is evidently due 
to such factors as social status selection, courtship selection, 
educational selection, racial selection, duplication of parental 
traits, and pressure from relatives in the selection of a mate. 

On the basis of the best evidence available, then, there 
seems to be a definite tendency for young people to select 
mates who resemble them in a wide variety of traits. As 
in the selection of friends discussed in Chapter V, it can be 
said that “birds of a feather nest together.” 

With these findings in mind, it will be worthwhile to sub- 
mit some of the evidence to support at least one of the 
theories set forth to explain the phenomenon of homogamy. 
Several reported studies indicate that young people select 
mates in their own neighborhoods and from their own 
occupational levels. These studies deserve consideration be- 
cause they add evidence to the thesis set forth above. Bos- 
sard * tabulated five thousand consecutive marriage licenses 
in which one or both applicants were residents of Phila- 
delphia and analyzed them according to the distance between 
the residences of the couples. The importance of nearness 
of residence is indicated in the fact that one third of all the 
couples lived within five blocks or less of each other. As 
the distance between homes increased, the number of mar- 
tiages decreased. One of every eight of the couples listed the 
same address on the application. One of four lived within 
two blocks of each other. In only 17.8 percent of the cases 
did one of the contracting parties live out of the city. It 
is quite evident from this study that in Philadelphia, at 
least, young people tend to select mates from, their own 


21 Bossard, James H. S., “Residential Proj 
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immediate neighborhood. Since in modern cities the place 
of residence is determined to some extent by the social status 
of the family, the above facts seem to show that young people 
also tend to select mates from their own social strata. 

It will be significant to determine the influence of the 
entrance of women in business upon the way in which 


young women choose their husbands. Is there a tendency 


for girls who go into business to marry men in that field? 

Do girls who follow a profession marry professional hus- 

bands? Marvin *® analyzed marriages in Philadelphia on 

the basis of occupation. A preliminary study of 1,000 cases 

g that occupation had a great deal to do with the 
g. Marvin’s conclusions are quoted in part. 


n marriage selection 
f her vocation has a 
occupation she will 
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aat ne conclusion that a girl’s choice o 
irecting influence in deciding from which 
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a See shows that the chances are even for a man to 
a ome is own occupation and for his son to enter the same 
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astry Is so recent a phenomenon that there has been no 
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favored by the propinquity of like types of men and women in 
industry. Sex propinquity in modern industry seems destined to 
affect the matings, and through the matings the type of coming 
generations. 


Marvin’s study was made between 1913 and 1916, and 
the chances are that the tendency he indicated has been 
developing even further. Harris has called attention to 
the fact that among higher economic groups and older 
people, there is a tendency for mates to be selected at greater 
distances. This trend is doubtless due to the fact that the 
possession of money makes it possible to move about in a 
wider geographic circle. People also move about more as 
they get older, so that many more persons living at distances 
are brought into the range of acquaintance. 
people in general, however 
choose life partners who 
mentally, who live in their 
own social stratum. If a g 


Among young 
> it is quite evident that they 
resemble them physically and 
own neighborhood and in their 
irl goes into business or profes- 
sional life, she is apt to marry in that field if at all. Thus 
in American society there are definite patterns in the way 
in which young people mate, These patterns are bound 
to influence the heredity of offspring if they operate over 
many generations, because of the tendency for like to attract 


like. 
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CHAPTER IX 
Young People in the Family 


Importance of the Family 


No other psychological field is as important as the family 
in influencing the behavior of the individual, for many 
different reasons. From the point of view of time spent 
in the home, for example, the family is unexcelled. It 
is constantly necessary for the individual to adjust -to 
of the basic necessities of life. 
The necessity for adjustment begins early and continues 
through the most formative period of life. Long before the 
child is conscious of a great outside world of people, he is 
subject to an environment that goes far in assisting him 
to arrive at a definition of himself. 

Legally and traditionally, the family has been assigned 
the responsibility of producing well-adjusted citizens. In 
modern society this is no easy task, with the myriad of out- 
side influences that operate continuously. Modern society 
has furnished many aids to the family, but it has multiplied 
greatly the problem of adjustment between life in the family 
and in society as a whole. Part of this difficulty is due to 
the rapidly changing social practices that make it hard for 
parents to understand the problems of their children because 


present problems are so different from those the parents 
189 


other personalities in terms 
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faced at a similar age. For this reason, many of the prob- 
lems of children arise out of the necessity of adjusting to 
different standards of behavior, as expressed by the home 
on the one hand and by the school or the child’s own asso- 
ciates on the other. 

Another reason why the home background can be so 
important in determining the behavior of the individual 
rests in the fact that the home atmosphere is so definitely 
surrounded by an emotional tone. In a previous chapter, 
evidence was cited to indicate that learning took place more 
rapidly when the individual was emotionally entwined in 
the situation. This fact is particularly important when 
considering the place of the home in the life of the young 
person. In the experience of most individuals the home, 
parents, brothers, and sisters are bound up in a web of senti- 
ment so intricate and so intimate that it almost defies under- 
standing. Beginning with the more obvious possibilities, 
it is not difficult to see that the\home represents a place 
where the important physical needs of the individual have 
been cared for during the early years of life. Food, shelter, 
warmth, affection, sympathy, and many other basic bio- 
logical and psychological needs are furnished under the 
family roof.) The process of having these needs satisfied 
is bound to4e accompanied by lasting conditionings toward 
the persons immediately concerned. The association of 
parents and siblings with the satisfaction of these needs 


ties the individual to these persons in a deep and significant 
manner. 


+ These emotional conditionings are not all 
Where a group of individuals with varying 
gence, sizes, and appearance are placed in 
intimate contact, a great number of situations are bound to 


pleasant ones. 
interests, intelli- 


such close and 
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arise and may cause friction. ) Adults and children alike are 
more apt to give vent to their emotional feelings in the 
home situation than they are among persons who are not 
so familiar with them—although of course families vary 
tremendously in this respect. Certainly the family is more 
emotionally toned than the schoolroom, for example. 

In the early years of life the individual of necessity molds 
his behavior in adjustment to the home situation. For 
many years the family is the only face-to-face group to which 
he must adjust. Adjustment is usually imperative because 
it is the only alternative. The child is not frequently in 
a position to insist on his point of view, nor can he remove 
himself from the influence of his parents and brothers and 
sisters until he reaches sufficient maturity to cope with the 
world as an individual. Therefore the child must conform, 
at least outwardly, to the definitions set down by those in 
control, until the child reaches either sufficient physical 
maturity to demand his own rights or a fecling that he can 
support himself in the world. Not all family situations 
demand this type of adjustment, of course, but there comes 
a period in the life of all young people when the threat 
of physical punishment or withdrawal of support fails to 


have a deterring effect upon their behavior. 
Parents differ in their ability to deal with their offspring. 


Some no doubt develop a comradeship, with a minimum of 
force and fear of withdrawal of support. Still, it must not 
be overlooked that in all family situations, the parents usu- 
ally have control. Food, clothing, spending money, and 
many other daily necessities of young people are subject to 
the feeling of the adults in the family circle. Young people 
are thus ‘placed in the position of depending upon their 
parents for these beneficences, and it is a rare parent that 
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does not utilize this power to extract a type of behavior 
consistent with his conception of well-trained children. 
When the child reaches the age at which his interests 
begin to wean him away from the family circle, although he 
is still dependent upon his parents for support, it is not 
uncommon for conflict to arise. The young person is often 
associated with a group, outside of the family, that has con- 
siderable influence upon his or her behavior. This behavior 
often conflicts with standards maintained by the family. 
For the good of the child, it is important that a weaning 
from the home influence take place. For a normal adult 
life, his interests and companionships must come ultimately 
from other sources. This process is often a painful one for 
all concerned. It is not uncommon for the parent to resist 


it successfully and tie the young person to the home situa- 
tion permanently. 


The Psychoanalytic Viewpoint of the Family 


Comparatively few of the available data throw light on 
the complex problem of family relationships. One reason 
for the paucity of objective material in this field is the 
complex nature of the problem. So many different factors 
must be taken into consideration that the analytic and sta- 
tistical approaches have not been applied with any great 
success. A great many studies have been made of home 
backgrounds in their broader aspects. Such things as eco- 
nomic status, age of parents, educational background, and 
racial stock have been studied in connection with other out- 
ward manifestations of child behavior, especially delin- 
quency. The studies of family constellations have appeared 
only recently and are as yet wholly inadequate, 
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The psychoanalytic approach, resting as it does on the 
complete exposition of the relationship between one indi- 
vidual and those in his immediate environment, has brought 
to light a great deal of interesting material on family rela- 
tionships. Not all psychologists are willing to accept the 
psychoanalytic explanations of the causes underlying be- 
havior, but the value of the data which have been uncovered 
by this method, as a description of certain relationships exist- 
ing between the individual and those around him, cannot 
be ignored. Because psychoanalysis deals so definitely with 
the individual and his social environment, it is necessary to 
consider the data so gathered as material for social psy- 
chology. Some of the more important implications of the 
findings of this school in the field of family relationships 
will be followed by the objective data available at this time. 

The most important phase of psychoanalysis for the pres- 
ent treatment has to do with the many attachments that 
arise between various members of the family and persist 


through the life of the individual. The child during the 
through a period of “gutoerotism,” 


early years of its life goes 
s the outer world in 


a period during which he interpret 
terms of the satisfactions of his own physical needs. This 
period of self-love later becomes a condition in which the 
young person directs his affection toward some object or 
individual in the immediate environment. Freud describes 
the latter tendency as “object love.” It is quite natural to 
assume that the individuals in the child’s environment who 
will become attached to him through this objective love are 
those who administer to his physical needs; his mother or 
his nurse, in most cases. Later as the young person grows to 
an age at which his sexual desires have some influence upon 
his feelings, it is likely that this object love becomes asso- 
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ciated with a member of the family of the Opposite sex. The 
parents, on the other hand, because of their heterosexual 
tendencies in most cases, will reciprocate this affection to 
children of the opposite sex. 

Thus strong attachments are built up between certain 
members of the family, notably between mother and son 
and between father and daughter. Now the fact that the 
father is usually away from home a great deal of the time 
in modern society makes it difficult for as strong an attach- 
ment to grow up between him and the daughter as grows up 
between mother and son. The strongest attachment, there- 
fore, is that between mother and son. This type of attach- 
ment has been called the “Oedipus complex” after the Gre- 
cian myth portraying a similar situation. 


The existence of these attachments lays the groundwork 
for a great many behavior 


tive attachments between 


result in antagonisms, 
However, these attach- 


nt and child (to the ex- 
does it look with favor 


y are apt to find expression 
roved, 
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between a mother and son, for example, is likely to evoke 
a resentment from the father that will materially affect his 
attitude toward and treatment of the son. Furthermore, 
the presence of two children, one son and one daughter, is 
liable to set up within the family situation a condition in 
which mother and son are pitted against father and daugh- 
ter. While such a condition rarely breaks out in open 
hostility, the psychoanalysts claim that it would profoundly 
affect the development of the personalities of the children 
involved. 

The existence of these attachments would naturally have 
a strong effect upon the relationship of children in the same 
family. Aside from psychoanalytic interpretations, it is 
obvious that more affection for one child in a family of 
several children is bound to have its implications on the 


behavior of all concerned. Parents, for example, find it 
Christmas time that 


of great importance to make certain at 
has been slighted, or 


no child has a reason to think that he 
that another child has been treated more favorably. Further 
evidence in this field will be presented later in this chapter. 

Flügel * goes so far as to point out that, in contrast to the 
relation of love between parent and child, the relation that 
exists between children of the same family is likely to be 
some form of hate. This hate arises out of the desire for 
an equal amount of attention from the parents. It is a 
common human trait to resent strongly those who directly 
interfere with the objects of love. Here again, however, this 
hatred is not socially approved. Parents are ever present to 
prevent its open manifestation. The child, then, learns to 


1 Flügel, J. C., The Psychoanalytic Study of the Family. International Psycho- 
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repress this tendency and to sublimate it into higher chan- 
nels that will be approved. 

One of the most important steps in the development of the 
child is the transfer of his Parent affection to some person 
outside of the family circle. This process of transference is 
in itself highly significant. The psychoanalysts point to the 
tendency for young people to select mates who resemble 
their parents as one outward manifestation of the parent 
attachment. In some cases the child is unable to wean him- 
self away completely from his parents, and his adjustment 
as an adult is quite unsatisfactory, 

This treatment of th 
sarily sketchy. Stil] 
basic considerations 
data that follow, 


€ psychoanalytic viewpoint is neces- 
> it is important to have some of the 
in mind while interpreting the factual 
No adequate understanding of the family 
gical field can be had without taking into con- 
amic aspects of these relationships. 


Parent Preferences of Children 


of five age groups) were submitted to a batter 
signed to measure parent preference. The children were 
asked questions, shown a set of nine pictures, told stories, 
and asked about their dreams. This was done in a con- 


2 Simpson, M., Parent Preferences of Young Children Teach e - 
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trolled interview. Both sexes showed more mother than 
. father preferences in all but one age group. The five-year- 
old girls showed a father preference of 60 per cent. Both 
sexes showed an increase in mother preference and a de- 
crease in father preference as they progressd from five to 
ten years of age. In all cases the mother appeared most fre- 
quently in the dreams reported by the children. Thus is 
borne out the contention that mother attachment is more 
frequent among children. Aside from the psychoanalytic 
interpretation, however, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
parent who was in a position to administer the immediate 
needs of the child would be favorably conditioned in the 
child’s mind. 

In connection with the 1930 White House Conference, 
Burgess * directed a study of the adolescent in the family. 
This investigation reached 13,000 children, from which 
about 8,000 were selected for detailed study. The children 
represented a sampling of urban, rural, native, foreign-born 
Parents, whites, and Negroes. The children completed 
elaborate questionnaires supplemented by data from their 
teachers. Among other things, this study revealed the extent 
to which children of various backgrounds confided in their 
Parents. These results also portray the mother as the parent 
Most intimate with children of both sexes. Table IV (page 
198) gives the percentages for urban and rural boys and girls. 

The mother stands out as the confidante for both boys and 
girls, although there is considerable difference between rural 
and urban families. Observing the percentage of adoles- 
cents who “almost always” confided in their fathers or 


mothers it is seen that the mother stands out in every group 
2e 


3 Burgess, E, W. (Ed.), The Adolescent in the Family. 
(1934). 
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as enjoying the confidence of the children more than the 


father. Likewise, fewer report that they “almost never”. 


confide in their mothers. The greatest difference is in 
the urban white girls of American parentage. The girls who 
report that they never tell their father théir joys and troubles 


TABLE IV 


DEGREE to W; 


HICH CHILDREN CONFIDE iw Tuem Morners 

(From Burgess) 
Almost Some- Almost 
never times always 
21.78% 55.71% 22.50% 


: oda 5.15 45.06 49-77 
can parentage 10.82 48.21 40.95 


can parentage . 7-21 30.72 62.06 


DEGREE To Wiicr CHILDREN CONFIDE iw Tuem FATHERS 

Almost Some- Almost 
never times > always 
28.78% 54.16% 17.04% 
31.29 55.10 13.60 
24.09 48.88 27.01 
29.09 47.71 23.18 


Rural white boys ..... 
Rural white girls .. 
Urban white boys of 
Urban white girls of 


American Parentage .... 
American parentage 


are four times as many as those who report this for their 


mothers. Likewise, nearly three times as many of these 
girls almost always tell thei 


mothers as to their fathers. 
could be the reason for this 
and rural children. 


Further evidence of the relationship between mother and 
child came out in an analysis of the criticisms of their par- 
ents listed by the adolescents. Four times as many rural 
boys criticized the father as did so for the mother. The 
same ratio existed for rural girls. For urban boys and girls 


y 
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the difference was less marked but still significant. Three 
times as many boys of American fathers in urban territory 
criticized their fathers as criticized their mothers, and the 
ratio for girls was almost as high. In the preferences listed 
by the children for one parent or the other, there was a 
similar clear distinction. Of the urban boys of American 
fathers, 40 per cent preferred the mother, 5 per cent the 
father, and 5r per cent neither parent. It seems quite clear 
from this study that boys and girls, both urban and rural, 
are on more intimate and friendly terms with their mothers 
than with their fathers. The mother seems more apt than 
the father to be in a key position to influence the behavior 
of the children, although the father may more often set 
down rigid rules for the child and insist upon the enforce- 
ment of these rules. 

In justice to the psychoanalysts, it should be said that the 
attachments to which they refer may not come to light in 
a study such as this because, where such attachments do 
exist, they are repressed to some extent and hence are not 
discovered. The findings do substantiate the contention 
that mother attachment is more frequent than father attach- 
ment. 

Further analysis of these data in terms of good or poor 
adjustment on the part of the children shows that there 
was a tendency for more poorly adjusted children to be 
found among those who did not confide in their mothers. 
Among the boys, 21 per cent who never confided in their 
mothers were poorly adjusted, as against 9 per cent of those 


» who sometimes confided and 7 per cent of those who almost 


always did so. Among girls, the pattern was even more pro- 
nounced. Of those who almost never confided in their 
mothers, 26 per cent showed good adjustment; of those who 
Sometimes confided, 41 per cent were well adjusted; while 
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among those who almost always confided, 53 per cent were 
well adjusted. 

Quite significant in this connection are the findings in 
Burgess’ study in relation to sex education in the family. 
The results clearly indicated that in those families where 
there was a marked degree of confidence between parents and 
children, many more children reported their first sex in- 
formation as coming from their mothers or fathers. These 
findings further justify the contention that wholesome fam- 
ily relationships are important for the personality develop- 
ment of the child. 

According to these findings, there seems to be a definite 
connection between harmonious and intimate relationship 
on the part of parents and children, on the one hand, and 
good adjustment on the other. Lack of intimacy and con- 
fidence does not necessarily produce poor adjustment, but 


good adjustment is more likely if these conditions do exist 
between parent and child. 


The Personality Outcome of Family Discipline 


No other single problem, perhaps, is more persistent with 
parents than that of discipline, not because discipline need 
necessarily be the paramount problem, but rather because 
comparatively few parents are able to deal with it con- 
structively and effectively. Discipline, like most other psy- 
chological problems, is a matter of relationships. From the 
viewpoint of the parent, it simmers down to a method of 
having the child do what the parent wants him to do. 
Granted that most things desired on the part of the parent 
are for the good of the child, unless the child feels the same 
way about it, the relationship is still that of having the child 


ar 
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do what the parent wants. A great majority of parents no 
doubt wish to “do right by their children.” As members of 
society, they are justified in seeking a way to do so with a 
minimum of friction and Jost motion on their part. Parents 
have their own life to live and are certainly justified in their 
desire to have the child do what is good for it without the 
necessity of conspiring in all sorts of ways to bring about 
the desired result. 

The fact is, however, that children do not always appre- 
ciate the value of what is expected of them. Parents are 
not always in a position to furnish reasons for everything, 
especially reasons that the child will accept. This brings 
about a situation where the parent must either use his au- 
thority or bribe the child into an acceptance of the parent's 
point of view. As children grow toward mental and phys- 
ical maturity, continual readjustment is necessary on the 
part of the parents. Methods of discipline that have worked 
for years lose their value, and new appeals must be un- 
covered. 

The present concern is to trace the personality implica- 
tions of various types of discipline. It is important to do so 
if an understanding of adolescent behavior is to be had. It 
will be necessary to establish what is known about the vari- 
ous types of discipline now in vogue in modern America. 

Generally speaking, two types of control are used by par- 
ents: reward and punishment. Either of these may take on 
many different forms, each of which is bound to have dif- 
ferent personality implications. Relatively few facts are 
available with reference to the nature of the control used by 
parents in the past or at present. Judging from current legal 
definitions of parent and teacher rights in this respect, how- 
ever, one would suspect that the use of physical force is 
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losing ground as a socially acceptable method of control. 
Other forms of punishment are scolding, withholding of 
privileges, and ostracism. Each of these is bound to have 
different results in the personality development of the child. 
Few data are available to show the relative effect of the vari- 
ous kinds of punishment. Theoretically there is reason to 
suspect that in many of the punishment situations the young 
person is more likely to be conditioned against the source 
of the punishment than against the act for which he is 
suffering, especially if there is no logical connection between 


the act and the punishment, or if the parent acts emotionally, 
as is often the case. 


Figure 9 


The whole subject of punishment is full of significance in 
considering the behavior of young people. Few people who 
use punishment as a means of control appreciate its full 
significance in the development of personality. Consider 
the topological aspects of the punishment situations. A 
young man has taken the family car without permission, and 
his father has stepped in and is about to administer the 
razor strap. In terms of the psychological field, the situ- 
ation is something like the one in the diagram (figure 9). 

There is a positive attraction between the car and the 
young man. The father steps in between with a negative 
valence, representing punishment. Now in terms of what is 
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known of reward, punishment, and the psychological field, 
it is quite certain that to the young man the negative associ- 
ation is more apt to become permanently attached to the 
father than to the car. Furthermore, there is reason to sus- 
pect that the positive attraction for the car is likely to in- 
crease under such circumstances. 

According to the study directed by Burgess * referred to 
previously, the number of parents who punish their adoles- 
cent children are far in the minority. For 755 rural and 
village children and 1,867 urban children with native-born 
fathers, the percentages who reported some kind of punish- 
ment during the preceding week were as follows: 


TABLE V 


Urgan Waite CHILDREN REPORTING SOME Kixp oF PUNISHMENT 
(From Burgess) 
Rural and 


Punishment Village Urban 


Not punished ... 5 78% 77% 
Whipped or slapped 2 3 
Scolded nisa 15 13 
Made to stay home 3 6 


1 


Other methods not stated 


It is obvious that scolding is the most frequent method of 
punishment reported by this group of adolescents, and that 
there is little difference between rural and urban parents. 
The amount of actual punishment, however, is no accurate 
indication of the strictness or laxity of home training. It is 
entirely conceivable that a child, by the time he reaches 
adolescence, may be so trained in a strict home that no pun- 
ishment of any kind is needed. In such cases there may have 
been effusive punishment during the early years of life, re- 
sulting in complete subjugation of the child. 


4 Burgess, E. W., op. cit. 
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Watson * has thrown some light on the outcomes of strict 
home training. An elaborate questionnaire containing 
seventeen questions indicating strict home training was filled 
out by 230 graduate students in education. An analysis of 
the results indicated that children who were subjected to 
severe discipline, when they became adults, hated their par- 
ents, were quarrelsome with their associates, were unable to 
lead mature and independent lives, and y 
cially maladjusted. Such people tended t 
tious, fearful, and unhappy. F urthermore, the severe home 
discipline was associated with poor marital adjustment on 
the part of the Parents, and also with social and economic 
handicaps and lack of modern religious ideas, 

The extent to which punishment affects the parent-child 
relation is clearly shown by the data furnishe 
study, There was a definite connec 


parents and punishment. 
follows: 


vere generally so- 
o be overconscien- 


d in Burgess’ ° 
tion between criticism of 
The actual percentages are as 


TABLE VI 


Cuitpren Pesisnep ACCORDING to Criticism: or P 


ARENTS 
(From Burgess) 


Children Per Cent 
Who Criticized 


Punished 
Both parents 


o 
Mother ea 
Father ......, 25 
Neither parent 


19 
Furthermore, of those adolesce 
Parents 13 per cent had been whipped or slapped, 28 per cent 
had been denied privileges, and 59 per cent had been 
scolded. These percentages are to be contrasted with those 
5 Watson, G. Biss "A Comparison of the Effect: 


Watso: o s of Lax versus Strict Home 
Training,” Journal of Social Psychology, 5: 102-105 (1934). 
6 Burgess, E. W., op. cit. 


nts who criticized their 
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in Table V for all children studied. The evidence seems to 
show unmistakably that strict home discipline and punish- 
ment are closely associated with lack of intimacy between 
parents and children, criticism of parents by children, and 
unfortunate personality characteristics in later life. The 
child who is exposed to a home situation involving punish- 
ment or unreasonable strictness seems to bé more susceptible 
to maladjustment to society as a whole. Confidence and 
family compatibility are essential to the proper development 
of the individual. 


Sources of Disagreement Between Parents and Children 


Let us investigate the types of disagreements arising be- 
tween parents and children that might lead to strained rela- 
tions. Folsom" has adapted the given percentages in Table 
VII from the Lynd’s study of Middletown. 

The most frequent source of difficulty for both boys and 
girls was going out or staying out late at night. This is 
distinctly a problem of adjustment to two different stand- 
ards: the parents’ on the one hand and friends’ on the other. 
What the friends expect is evidently quite different from the 
parents’ ideas of what the child should do. Some interest- 
ing and significant sex differences found in these percent- 
ages indicate the varying problems faced by boys and by 
girls. Boys’ problems exceeded those of girls significantly 
in use of automobile, spending money, and grades at school. 
For girls the following sources of disagreement exceeded 
those of boys: home duties, clubs or societies, the way you 
dress, and going to unchaperoned parties. Only 2 per cent 


T Folsom, J. K., The Family, Reprinted by permission of John Wiley and 
Sons, Publishers (1934). 
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stated they had no disagreement with their parents. These 
figures clearly indicate the extent to which constant adjust- 
ment is necessary in the family situation. 

TABLE VII 


DISAGREEMENT Between 348 Boys anp 382 GirLs ano THER Parents 
(From Folsom) 


Source of Disagreement Boys Girls 
Te, Wise Of AUtOMObile: iid " 35-6% 29.6% 
2. The boys or girls you choose as friends en 25.0 27.0 
3. Your spending money mi S 28.8 
4. Number of times you go out on school nights during 
the week 45.1 47.6 
5. Grades at school PEPR ENE EA 40.2 31.2 
6. The hour you get in at night ....... 45-4 42.7 
7- Home duties (tending furnace, cooking, ete.) = 19.0 26.4 
8. Clubs, or societies you belong to 5.5 10.5 
9. Church and Sunday school attendance 19.0 18.6 
10, Sunday observance, aside from just going to church and 
Sunday school ...... 14.4 13.9 
The way you dress . 15.8 24.6 
12. Going to unchaperoned parties 15.2 27.5 
13. Any other sources of disagreement 9.5 8.4 
14. “Do not disagree” .. 2.0 Bt 


The home with strict discipline is by no means the only 
one with unfortunate implications both for the individual 
and for society as a whole. As a matter of fact, at least as 
far as society is concerned, one of the most troublesome 
kinds of homes is that with no discipline—no control what- 
soever over the children. L. C. Pressey,® from her experi- 
ence in dealing with maladjusted college students, found 
that difficulties in the home were responsible for fully one 
tenth of the cases. The homes found to contribute were (1) 
of foreign social background, (2) inadequately financed, (3) 
on‘a social level lower than the college, (4) high-pressure, 
(5) antagonistic to college, (6) interfering and clinging, 
(7) given to chronic dissension, (8) prejudiced in favor of 


8 Pressey, L. C., Some College Students and Their 


; Problems, Ohio State 
University Press (1929). 


<—— a 
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one child, (9) overreligious and narrowly moral, or (10) 
recently disrupted. Certainly this list makes it possible to 
include a great number of the families in any community. 
Any condition that is unduly exaggerated seems to produce 
a problem of adjustment for the young people involved. 
Although some religion in the home is desirable, too much 
of it might produce unfortunate personality characteristics 
or at least some kind of unadjustment when the individual 
goes to college on his own. 

The significant thing to keep in mind is that the child 
may be perfectly adjusted to the family situation, but when 
placed in a psychological field that is quite different (going 
away to college or getting married) the problem of adjust- 
ment is quite a different matter. Such cases simply illus- 
trate how the psychological field influences the behavior of 
the individual. When the relationships in the configuration 
change, the individual finds it necessary to readjust his be- 
havior accordingly if he is to remain in the field. 

The following case ° illustrates the kind of difference that 
is apt to arise between father and daughter with relation to 
the young lady’s male admirers. 


GIRL, 18, SETS FATHER RIGHT ABOUT PARTIES 


First Has Him Arrested after He Lectures Her on 
Staying Out Late 


Courr Backs Her Up 


Parent Admits Mistake after He Hears Her 
Old-fashioned Views 


M. M., 18, doesn’t want to smoke cigarettes. She 
doesn’t want to plaster her face with rouge and lipstick 
and mascara. She doesn’t want to run around all night 


"Described in the New York World-Telegram, February 17, 1937. 


en 
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and come home singing with the dawn. She doesn't 
like girls who do these things. 

M. is an old-fashioned girl and she wants to continue 
to be, in spite of the things that got into the papers and 
her trouble with father, J. M. who gave her Hail 
Columbia last Thursday night when she came in at 
1150. 


Not What She Wanted 


She had her father summoned to court on a disorderly 
conduct charge because of the “terrible language” he 
used. It was nice of Magistrate M. R. to uphold her 
right to lead her own life and smoke cigarettes and stay 
out, but that wasn’t what she wanted. 

“T think a girl of 18 should be allowed to have boy 
friends, one or two of them, once or twice a week,” M. 
explained today in the parlor of their small flat. “Her 
boy friends should be permitted to call at her home and 
sometimes be permitted to sit in on a Sunday evening. 

“A girl shouldn’t be made to come home at 11 every 
night. If you go to a show and then stop on the way 
home for ice cream, you naturally want to sit and talk, 
and you can’t make it by eleven. I think it would be 
more reasonable to fix the time at midnight. 

“I think a girl should be allowed to use her own judg- 
ment and get home when she thinks it’s right. If there’s 
a party it’s going to be later, because if you ever went to 


a party you know it doesn’t really get started until 
about eleven.” 


[Her father] doesn’t like wo 
and he thinks a girl should b 
for her parents to meet. 

He has objected to M. havin 
ing them to the house, 
is too small—with Mrs. 
ro and 1 


men who drink or smoke 
ting her boy friends home 


g boy friends and bring- 
he explained, because the place 
M. and the two boys who are 
4—and when a young man gets into the house 
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he bounces through the whole place, disturbing every- 
body. 

“I think my daughter and I both realize we made a 
mistake,” he said. “I confess I was a little harsh, but 
now I intend to look around for a bigger place where 
she can have a boy friend in without disturbing every- 
body. Until then she'll have to make the best of it.” 


The Effect of Family Breakdown upon Children 


Because the family represents the field in which the child 
must make his most persistent and intimate adjustments, 
any usual strains in the relationship or any actual break- 
down in the family situation may reflect itself in the be- 
havior of the adolescent. Four formal and outward mani- 
festations of broken homes have generally served as bases 
for classification and study: divorce, desertion, death, and 
working parents. Convenient as these classifications are, 
they fall far short of clearly indicating the actual psycho- 
logical conditions which may exist in the family relationship. 

Divorce, for example, is frequently pointed out as the 
Most acute form of family breakdown. As a matter of fact 
the actual divorce may be a relief from a long period of 
tension which is far worse for the children than the legal 
Separation of the parents. Many acute domestic relation- 
ships continue year after year because of religious or other 
scruples, when a divorce might be the best prescription for 
the children involved. For these and other reasons, the 
importance of divorce as a basic classification in studying 
behavior difficulties in children is valuable, largely because 
of its convenience rather than its scientific accuracy as an 
index of family breakdown. 

Acute family strife is likely to have an effect upon child 
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behavior because it sets up a psychological field in which 
the child is unable to find security or, in seeking it, is forced 
to side with one of the parents, thereby creating a deep 
antagonism toward the other. Under such circumstances it 
is indeed difficult to be even nearly consistent in dealing 
with young people. The third party in the divorce action, 
if there is one, is apt to be an unusual source of discomfort 
for the child who has built up certain conceptions of his 
parents and is now forced to make some adjustment in these 
ideas. Another significant implication of the strained home 
relationship is the probability that young people will feel 
“uncomfortable about inviting friends to visit them. A 


likely result is the discovery, by the child, of some form of 
adjustment outside the home. 


Family Breakdown and Juvenile Delinquency 


For many years the broken home has been pointed to as 
one of the main causes of juvenile delinquency. To sub- 
stantiate this claim, many studies of home backgrounds 
have appeared. These studies almost without exception 
show broken homes in the background of delinquent chil- 
dren more frequently than in the population at large. The 
results have varied in the amount of difference, but the al- 
most inescapable conclusion is that the disintegration of the 
family situation is closely associated with antisocial be- 
havior. 

We must be extremely careful, however, in the interpre- 
tation of these studies. It is one thing to find a relationship 
between two factors and quite another to ascribe a causal 
relationship between them. The fact that broken homes 
and delinquency are associated does not justify the conclu- 
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sion that the broken home as such has caused the delin- 
quency. The broken home is, in most cases, the climax of 
a long series of events and simply indicates underlying un- 
adjustments that affect all members of the family. It is 
necessary, therefore, to penetrate the outward symptoms of 
the broken family relationship and observe the more inti- 
mate causes of the outward behavior. This is not an easy 
task, and few studies that will help in this respect are avail- 
able. The intimate causes of family tension are difficult to 
observe and isolate. However, with the few studies that 
are available and with the knowledge of human behavior 
now at hand, it is possible to infer a great deal. 

There seems to be reason to suspect that broken-home 
situations are not so closely related to delinquency in the 
upper economic classes as among those less fortunate eco- 
nomically. The divorce rate, for example, among the pro- 
fessional groups is much higher than among the unskilled 
workers, and yet the delinquency rate is probably lower in 
the upper economic brackets. Fewer children are involved 
in divorces among the professional group, but even this fact 
does not account for the difference in delinquency rates. 
Perhaps it is the broken home, not itself, but in combina- 
tion with other factors, that is significant. 

Further evidence in this direction is to be found in the 
study reported by Campbell.” This investigation was de- 
signed to determine the effect of broken-home backgrounds 
upon the behavior of children in school. Any child coming 
from a home in which the parents were not living together 
was classified in the broken-home group. The school rec- 
ords of these children were compared with those of children 


— 
_ 1° Campbell, Marian W., “The Effect of the Broken Home upon the Child 
in School,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 5: 274-281 (1932). 
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from normal homes. The results showed that broken 
homes had little or no relation to school achievement when 
the record over a period of years was considered. Some 
relation was found between the broken home and con- 
duct disorders, but the child was likely to recover when 
the stress ended. Further evidence of this relation came 
from a survey of twenty-seven girls whose parents had sepa- 
rated some time before. In school achievement and con- 
duct, these girls were not different from others studied after 
the time of stress had passed. 

The chances are that a careful study of homes broken by 
the death of one parent would indicate that such a circum- 
stance is apt to result in behavior difficulties in the children 
from families less favored financially more than in children 
at the other end of the economic scale. The death of the 
father in a laborer’s family usually burdens the mother and 
the older children with the responsibilit 
livelihood. Often no insurance or other 
available. The mother must be a 
many hours of the day, 
ble. In such a situatio 


y of furnishing a 
form of security is 
way from home during 
so that close supervision is impossi- 


n it is not easy for the parent to 
establish a relationship of close confidence with the chil- 


dren, which is so necessary, as indicated by the Burgess 
study.”* 

Even when both parents are alive, the poverty-stricken 
home is working at a terrific handicap to have the children 
grow into well-adjusted individuals. Often the father must 
work long hours without sufficient nourishment and recre- 
ation. His temper and training do not fit him for con- 
siderate handling of discipline situations, and the result is 


H Burgess, E. W., op. cit. 
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constant tension. The children in such a family are not 
able to enjoy the comforts and luxuries which some of their 
companions at schcol have, and many resort to dishonest 
means to attain them. The death or desertion of the father 
in such a situation is the last straw on a badly bent camel’s 
back. 

If divorce or desertion is only the final result of a long 
series of family discords, then of what does this series con- 
sist? Unfortunately, comparatively few studies are available 
to throw light on this phase of the problem. 

Hall ° made a study of one hundred pre-school children 
referred to the Habit Clinic in Boston. Fifty were from 
harmonious home backgrounds and fifty were from in- 
harmonious homes, Frequently it was difficult to ascertain 
the exact cause of friction, but the tabulation of the causes 
given below is quite revealing. 


TABLE VIII 


Causes or Domestic CONFLICT 
(From Hall) 


Economic inefficiency ... 28 
Educational deficiencies z 
Interfering relatives ....... s zo 
eal differences (divorce, etc.) 18 
ices and bad habits a 


al disease or defect 00+ 
Marked difference in temperament 
Neurotic traits EEEE 
Difference in race or nationality 
Mental disease ........ 
Difference in age 


It is seen that economic inefficiency heads the list, with 
educational deficiency running a close second. Other studies 


aa 

2? Hall, Dorothy E., “Domestic Conflict and Its Effect on the Children,” 
Massachusetts Department of Mental Disease Quarterly Bulletin, 13: Nos. 1 
and 2, pp. 1-16 (1929). 
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have indicated that there is a close relationship between 
economic status and juvenile delinquency. Sullenger ™ 
found, in studying the backgrounds of 500 delinquents 
brought before courts in Omaha, that 25 per cent of the 
families were registered for having received some kind of 
aid from public and private relief agencies. The significant 
thing was that these registrations tended to occur near or 
just prior to the time when the behavior difficulties of the 
children brought them into court. Further investigation 
showed that 46 per cent of the fathers of the children were 
shiftless. Caldwell," in a study of family status of delin- 
quents in Wisconsin, found that 50 per cent of the families 
were receiving family incomes below the health and decency 
standard of living as established by Douglas. Nearly one 
fourth of the mothers worked outside the home, either full 
time or part time. More than half of the boys themselves 
were employed in some way before their commitments. 
These and other studies show poverty to be closely asso- 
ciated with antisocial conduct. It is necessary again, how- 
ever, to be cautious in ascribing causal relation to poverty. 
Some investigators insist that it is not poverty as such but 
the unfortunate accompaniments 
the impoverished situation. As 
claim, it is easy to point to many t 
living in the worst kind of pov 
abiding citizens. 


of vice and immorality in 
evidence to support this 
housands of young people 
erty who grow into law- 
Certainly there is reason to suspect that a 


ncial condition is more apt to produce un- 
fortunate behavior tendencies in children if it is accom- 


13 Sullenger, T. E., “Economic Status as a Facto 
Journal of Juvenile Research, 18: 233-245 (1934). 

ae Caldwell, M. G., “Economic Status of Families of Delinquent Boys in 
Wisconsin,” American Journal of Sociology, 37: 331-339 (1931) 


r in Juvenile Delinquency,” 


a= 
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panied by other unfortunate circumstances. The whole 
tone of the home situation under such circumstances would 
induce anything but desirable behavior in young people. 
The example they see day in and day out, the pressure from 
their friends to have certain playthings or eatables, and the 
traditions of the neighborhood are all factors that influence 
their behavior. Ordinarily one would expect it to be more 
difficult to train children into socially desirable channels 
under the general conditions of poverty even with enough 
common sense on the part of the parents. When the parents 
are unable to cope with the situation and are definitely un- 
social themselves, it is difficult to conceive of anything but 
antisocial attitudes on the part of the children. 

Mention has been made of working mothers. Studies 
have indicated that more working mothers are found among 
delinquent home backgrounds than among others? Since 
other studies have shown that the mother is the confidante of 
children more often than the father, it is easy to understand 
how the withdrawal of her influence from the home situ- 
ation would increase the opportunities for unfortunate be- 
havior tendencies to develop. 

Broken homes are more apt to cause difficulty in the case 
of girls, A larger percentage of delinquent girls than boys 
has been found with broken-home backgrounds. Know- 
ing the type of delinquency most common among girls 
(sexual) and the nature of the supervision carried on in the 
modern American home, it is easy to understand why this - 
is so. Girls are more in need of careful home supervision; 


— 


15 For example, see Mathews, S. M. “The Effect of Mothers’ Out-of-Home 
Employment upon Children’s Ideas and Attitudes,” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, 18: 116-136 (1934). 

Hodgkiss, M., “The Influence of Broken Homes and Working Mothers,” 
Smith College Studies in Social Work, 3: 259-274 (1933). 
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when home supervision is not provided, there is greater 
danger of delinquency. 


The Influence of Position in the Family 


The fact that human behavior is largely relational and 
is determined to a great extent by the psychological field in 
which the individual finds himself makes it imperative that 
the relationships of the various members of the family be 
understood. Because the family has been shown to be of 
primary importance in the development of the personality, 


it is doubly important that the various aspects of its influence 
be traced. 


field cannot be separated. The individual js part of the 
field. The study of the individual, then, must be inter- 
preted in the light of the relationships in the field. The study 
of individuals in the family situation, then, must be based 
on the relationship of the individual to those around him. 


group, or some nearby Sroup. The only child who, the 
neighbors say, is spoiled is so classified because his behavior, 
when interpreted on the basis of o 


cially acceptable. If all children behaved as he did, he 
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would be neither spoiled nor a problem. Here again the 
matter of relativity enters. 


The Only Child in the Family 


For many years psychologists and others have realized that 
the kind of family constellation from which the individual 
comes often explains certain behavior tendencies. The sin- 
gle child in the family was first chosen for special attention 
as a problem case. As early as 1898, Bohannon * reported 
a questionnaire study of 381 cases of only children. After 
reviewing the returns, Bohannon reported that the children 
had the following characteristics in common: 


1. Only children are unmistakably below the average in health 
and vitality, 

2. Nervous and physical disorders seem to be unusually com- 
mon in the families. 

3- The children appear to enter school later, and to be less 
regular in attendance than other children. 

4- They have less command of themselves socially than other 
children, and their social relations are therefore more frequently 
characterized by friction. 

5- Unusual precocity is common. pune 

6. Many of them indulge in imaginary companionship to 
compensate for inadequate real companionship. 

7- Selfishness is most frequently named among the worst 
traits and affection among the best traits. 

8. As a rule, the home treatment has been of unthinking 
indulgence. 


This tabulation is most interesting and is probably con- 
Sistent with the popular conception of only children. For 
n 


16 Reported by Fenton, N., “The Only Child,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
35: 546-556 (1928). 
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some unknown reason the only child, in fact and in fiction, 
has been the object of much speculation. Whatever be the 
cause, it is customary to consider the single child a special 
problem. Fenton ** asked a group of college students to 
write out a description of an only child, and only two stu- 
dents (both only children themselves) described them as 
entirely normal. 

In fairness to the study reported by Bohannon, it should 
be pointed out that conditions for only children forty years 
ago were no doubt quite different from what they are to- 
day. There were few kindergartens in those days; facilities 
for group recreation were also more limited. Lack of trans- 
portation facilities and outside amusements limited the 
child’s environment to his immediate surroundings. It is 
entirely possible that for the single child at the close of the 
last century, the only immediate companionship was with 
adults who happened to be about. 

Many modern psychologists have pointed out the inade- 
quate social facilities surrounding the only child. It is 
claimed that the only child is subjected to extreme watch- 
fulness and care on the part of parents and often has no 
young companions. Ward,"* in a study of one hundred 
only children living at home with both parents, referred to 
a child-guidance clinic, listed the adverse factors in the chil- 
dren’s backgrounds as shown in Table IX. 

The only factors that seem to be logically classified with 
the single-child phase of the home are lack of social contact 
and overprotective parents. The others might well be found 
in families with more than one child. Ward found, upon 


17 Fenton, N., op. cit. y 
18 Ward, Anna, “The Only Child,” Smith College Studies in Social Work, 
1: 41-65 (1930). ‘ 
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further analysis of her data, that the only-child group ranked 
higher in intelligence than the total clinic group. This dif- 
ference may have been due to the fact that parents of single 
children were usually older at the time of marriage, and of 
higher economic status. The only children showed behavior 
problems very similar to those of other children, and there 


TABLE IX 


ADVERSE Factors IN THE BACKGROUNDS OF 100 ONLY CHILDREN 
(From Ward) 


Lack of social contacts 48 
Other adults in home .... 49 
Incompatible parents 39 
Overprotective parents .. 5} 
Severe or prolonged illness of child 30 
Mother working i 33 
Overambitious parents aaa 18 
Rejecting parents .............. 18 
Economic insufficiency 9 
Poor neighborhood 9 


was a tendency for the only children to be ‘more restless 
and overactive, to cry easily, to bite their nails more fre- 
quently, and to get into school difficulties oftener. 

Many such studies of only children have yielded conflict- 
ing results. Little consistency of results could be expected, 
because the methods used were so different. Goodenough. 
and Leahy," in a study of kindergarten children, found the 
only children to be more aggressive, more confident, fonder 
of physical demonstration of affection, highly gregarious, 
and more distractable. Witty * studied five-year-old only 
children and found them to be superior in health, physical 


19 Goodenough, Florence, and Leahy, Alice, “The Effect of Certain Family 
Relationships upon the Development of Personality,” Pedagogical Seminary, 34: 
69 (1927). E 

20 Witty, P. A., “The Only Child of Five,” Psychological Clinic, 22: 73-87 
(1933). 
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development, intelligence, and character traits, Fenton,” | 
in his study of children from kindergarten to the sixth grade, | 
found the only children more likely to be leaders, more con- 
fident, aggressive, happier, less obedient, and with fewer 
nervous symptoms. These results agree to some extent with ì 
the findings of Worcester and Guilford, who found that 
only children had better marks in junior high school, had 
better health attitudes and habits, were more orderly and 
clean, had more initiative, self-control, industry, truthfulness, 
dependability, courtesy, and coöperation.. Only children 
were also favored with a higher LQ. Campbell ** found 
different results for boys and girls in a study of college stu- 
dents. The boys were slightly more neurotic, self-sufficient, 
and dominating than other children, Girls were definitely f 
more neurotic and introverted, less dominant and self-suffi- 
cient. Parsley * and Levy * both found only children to be 
slightly more apt to be problems while Sletto * found no } 
difference in this respect. Wulker * and Stuart”: found 
no difference between only and non-only children, Bur- 
gess,” in the White House Conference studies, reports the 
results of an excellent study of children in the family, which 


21 Fenton, N., op. cit. 

22 Worcester, D. A., and Guilford, R. B., “A Comparative Study of the Only 
and Non-Only Child,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 38: 411-428 (1930). 

23 Campbell, A. A. “A Study of the Personality Adjustments of Only and 
Intermediate Children,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 43: 197-206 (1933). 

*4 Parsley, Minnie, “The Influence of Ordinal Position and Size of Family,” 
Smith College Studies in Social Work, 3: 274-333 (1933). 

25 Levy, John, “A Quantitative Study of Behavior Problems in Relation to 
Family Constellations,” American Journal of Psychology, 10: 637-654 (1931). 

26 Sletto, R. F., “Delinquency and the Only Child,” Sociology and Social 
Research, 18: 519-529 (1934). 

27 Wulker, L., “Das einzige Kind (The Only Child),” Zeitschrift Padug. 
Psychol., 35: 324-326 (1934). 

28 Stuart, J. C., “Data on the Alleged Psychopathology of the Only Child,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 20: 441 (1926). 

29 Burgess, E. W, op. cit. 
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revealed that only children were more dependent upon their 
parents, had a higher rating on conventional moral habits, 
and were more thoroughly integrated, 

While these studies do show a mass of contradictions, 
certainly some valuable generalizations can be drawn. First 
of all, it is quite evident that on the basis of the methods 
used in these studies, there was no outstanding and con- 
sistent difference between only children and those raised 
among brothers and sisters. Where there was any agree- 
ment, it seemed to be in the following: that only children 
were more intelligent, were more healthy, and seemed to 
be more aggressive. All of these differences could be ascribed 
to the fact that only children generally come from more 
favorable home backgrounds. It is known that parents in 
the higher economic classes have fewer children; therefore, 
only children would have better physical care and more 
mentally stimulating surroundings. In addition, the only 
children could be expected to be favored with better he- 
reditary backgrounds, 


Position in the Family and Behavior 


Comparatively few studies have been made of children 
in other combinations. Most of those that have been re- 
ported were incidental to a study of only children. A re- 
view of the results show them to be as conflicting as those 
for only children, but it should not be inferred that family 
constellation has no bearing upon individual behavior. 
Rather, it is evidence that no two family situations are ex- 
actly the same. There is no reason to expect all only chil- 
dren to be problems unless the intelligence of the parents, 
the economic status, the family traditions, the neighborhood, 
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and a myriad other influences are the same. Let it be em- 
phasized again that it is the whole psychological field, and 
not just one part of it, that determines the behavior of the 
individual. Each family situation is a field with its own 
peculiar relationships. To understand the behavior of a 
child, it is necessary to study the total relationships in his 
background. If all parents of only children were over- 
solicitous, if none of the children had outside contact with 
other children, if they were all of the same intelligence—and 
many other if’s—then there would be some reason to expect 
only children to have many characteristics in common. 

The attempt to assign children to behavior classes accord- 
ing to their place in the family constellation is an over- 
simplification of the problem. Only children are another 
instance in which the statistical approach cannot predict or 
explain the behavior of the individual case. What, then, 
are some of the more important relationships within the 
family constellation? The following suggestions must of 
necessity be largely theoretical because of the paucity of 
research from this point of view. 

In light of the contentions of psychoanalysts and the psy- 
chological field approach to behavior study, it is reasonable 
to assume that the entrance of a second child into the one- 
child family would arouse some kind of reaction in the 
older child. The new arrival comes into the configuration 
as a successful contender for the affection and consideration 
of the parents. The attention of the parents, which pre- 
viously had been directed toward only one child, now must 
be divided between two of them. The fact that an infant 
needs very careful supervision in the early months and that 
adults are apt to make a fuss over it lays the ground for 
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some real feeling of resentment on the part of the older 
children. The behavior reaction in such a situation would 
most likely be some form of jealousy. Jealousy, it must 
be remembered, may find expression in a great variety of 
ways. 

A study reported by Ross“ bears out this assumption. 
From 1,275 cases sent to the Institute for Child Guidance 
in New York and other cities, 166 (13 per cent) were listed 
as jealous. The family backgrounds of the jealous children 
were compared with those of other children’ sent to the 
clinic. A very definite relationship was found between 
the ordinal position of the child in the family and the fre- 
quency of jealousy. The percentage of children who were 
jealous was as follows, according to their position in the 
family: 


TABLE X 


JEaLous CHILDREN, Accorpinc To Position 1N FAMILY 
(From Ross) 


Per Cent Jealous 


Oldest 18 
Intermediate 12 
Youngest .... 8 
NOE istaterl anordan 11 


The highest percentage of jealous children was found 
among the oldest. More than twice as many such children 
were among the oldest as among the youngest. It should 
be pointed out that this jealousy may not be permanent, 
since fewer cases of jealousy were found among the older 
children than among the younger when age was taken into 


ap Ross, Bertha M., “Some Traits Associated with Sibling Jealousy in Problem 
Children,” Smith College Studies in Social Work, 1: 364-376 (1930). 
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consideration. Girls were slightly more predominant in the 
jealous group than boys, which suggests that there are other 
factors that need careful study. Foster’s study “ confirms 
this finding. The sex of the children involved may make 
a considerable difference if the Freudian point of view is 
correct, and there is reason to suspect there is something 
to it. 

Sewall * and Smalley “ report studies of jealous children 
also with conflicting results. Sewall reports that neither 
sex nor intelligence is an important factor in the production 
of jealousy, although the age of the oldest child at the time 
of birth of the second did have some relationship. Smalley, 
on the other hand, found a definite relationship between 
sex and jealousy. The girl-girl relationship was most pro- 
ductive of jealous reactions, and the girl-boy was least pro- 
ductive of jealousy. There was an increase in jealousy as 
the differences in intelligence between the children in- 
creased, especially when the older child was duller than 
the younger. 

Parent preference seems to be a large factor in the be- 
havior of children. Smalley found no tendency for parents 
to prefer the younger, older, or brighter child. When a 
preference was found it tended to be in favor of the duller 
child, perhaps because the bright child is more apt to be 
difficult to handle in the home situation. In the study of 
Boston children reported by Foster," the children with 


31 Foster, Sybil, “A Study of the Personality Make-up and Social Setting of 
Fifty Jealous Children,” Mental Hygiene, 11: 53-77 (1927). 

32 Sewall, Mabel, “Two Studies in Sibling Rivalry,” Smith College Studies in 
Social Work, 1: 6-22 (1930). 

33 Smalley, Ruth E., “The Influence of Differences in Age, Sex, and Intelligence 
in Determining the Attitudes of Siblings Toward Each Other,” Smith College 
Studies in Social Work, 1: 23-40 (1930). 

34 Foster, Sybil, op. cit. 
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parent preferences were found to show more tendency to 
jealousy. 

Summarizing the evidence, there appears to be some 
reason for believing that the appearance of additional chil- 
dren in the family is more apt to evoke jealousy among an 
older and only child than among younger children in a 
more-than-one-child family group. Girls are more apt to 
be jealous than boys, and parent preference may cause 
jealousy to arise. These findings should be helpful in ex- 
plaining certain behavior tendencies in some children, pro- 
vided the complete configuration is understood, and it can 
be understood if enough pertinent data are secured. 

Another family situation likely to evoke special behavior 
in a member is that surrounding an abnormal or unusual 
child. An average child who has a brother or sister with 
unusual talents may need some form of behavior to com- 
pensate for the attention that is showered upon the other 
child. This possibility has been recognized by psychologists 
and should be worthy of careful study. Careful and intelli- 
gent handling of such situations is needed on the part of 
Parents. Overattention to one adolescent in a family has 
been found to cause various behavior deviations on the part 
of another member of the same family. The deviations 
have been found to take the form of exhibitionism, stealing, 
bullying, and so on. It is not difficult to see that unless the 
cause of this behavior is understood, it is difficult to set up 
any effective program of treatment. Such a child needs to` 
be shown legitimate ways in which he can achieve recogni- 
tion, and the parents and others need to be shown the effect 


of comparing one child with the other in the presence of 
both, 
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The Family and Choice of Occupation 


One of the most important adjustments which a young 
person in modern society must make is the choice of an 
occupation. In a world where there are a myriad of pos- 
sibilities in the matter of life’s work, some of them demand- 
ing long and exacting preparation and others involving 
comparatively little, there is bound to be considerable con- 
fusion on the part of young people. It is not possible for 
most young people to explore vocational choices very care- 
fully. It is almost impossible for actual experience to be 
had in the major occupations. The result is that most 
young people either drift into their life’s work or follow 
the positive advice of some adult who is aware of neither 
the qualifications for the profession involved nor the capacity 
of the young person to meet the qualifications. 

The principles of vocational guidance will not be dis- 
cussed here, but some of the implications of the family 
background with reference to vocational choice should be 
indicated. The conception a young person may have of 
himself often is the result of what the family expects of 
him. Occupations differ considerably both in the amount 
of income involved and the prestige surrounding them. 
Parents generally feel that they would like their children to 
achieve a respectable place in society, a profession that will 
pay them well and give them prestige. Often the parents 
choose the field without knowing the possibilities in that 
line of work and with little knowledge of the requiremenis 
for success. The result is frequently tragic. Every psy- 
chiatrist and psychological counselor is familiar with the 
results of such a situation. The young person may simply 
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not have the qualifications for the path the parents have 
chosen. In such situations it is difficult to deal with the 
parents. They resent any inference that their boy is not 
capable of filling all the requirements before him, and it 
is difficult for them to adjust their conception of the child 
and to order him to a profession of lower rank. It is diff- 
cult to point out to parents in these cases that the greatest 
achievement in life is adjustment rather than prestige. 
Another factor working toward unadjustment on the part 
of young people and their occupations is the common tend- 
ency in America to over-aim in ambition on the part of 
young people themselves. Something in the American 
tradition seems to demand that a son do better than his 
father, that a daughter marry better than her mother. The 
- log-cabin-to-president folk story finds expression in many 
different ways. In primitive cultures, where occupation is 
determined simply and effectively by tradition from one 
generation to another, such a problem of adjustment for 
young people is not to be found. The place of women in 
primitive society, and in some civilizations, in fact, is so 
rigidly predetermined that there is little chance for choice. 
In modern America the situation is quite different. An 
adolescent girl today has nearly as many possibilities before 
her as a young man, and her parents are just as anxious 
about her future. Thus vocational guidance becomes a 
necessity for young ladies as well as for young men. 
The result of parents’ choice of occupation for their chil- 
dren has been recognized by psychologists for some time. 
Some studies have thrown much-needed light on this prob- 
lem. Kroger and Louttit,*° for example, report a question- 


“Kroger, R, and Louttit, C. M., “The Influence of Fathers’ Occupations on 
the Vocational Choices of High School Boys,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
19: 203-212 (1935). 
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naire study of 4,543 boys in four technical and academic 
high schools. About go per cent of the boys expressed voca- 
tional choices. A majority indicated choices at a level higher 
than the father’s. When compared with the census figures, 
70 per cent of the boys indicated that they wanted to engage 
in work in which were only 35 per cent of the present gain- 
fully employed population. Only x per cent of those re- 
porting chose laboring occupations, while these occupations 
represented 11 per cent of the fathers and 30 per cent of the 
` census population. 

Further evidence will be found to substantiate these con- 
clusions in the study by Lazarsfeld * of 2,709 school chil- 
dren. This investigation revealed that 77 per cent of the 
boys had chosen occupations which they had no chance 
to enter. Only 40 per cent showed evidence of factual 
knowledge of their chosen occupations. 

There must be discouragement ahead for many of these 
young men. When parents and family traditions are forc- 
ing young people ahead into occupations for which they are 


ill suited, the young person must either submit or remove 
himself from the field—he (or she) runs away. 


Ideal Family Situations 


After reviewing the objective evidence with respect. to 
family influence upon the behavior of young people, one 
cannot help raising the question as to what type of family 


situation is apt to be best in producing well-adjusted indi- 
viduals. 


36 Lazarsfeld, Paul F., Coming of Age in Essex County. Mimeographed report 
published jointly by office of superintendent of Essex County Schools and Newark 
University (1937). 
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Thurlow,” after studying autobiographies of 200 college 
upperclassmen of farm, village, and city background, con- 
cluded that the successful families had: 
+. (1) little tension between the parents, and little tension 
between the parents and children; (2) much family affection; 
(3) much entertaining of friends and relatives in the home; (4) 
much entertaining of chums in the home; (5) high school or 
plus education for parents; (6) much consensus on discipline; 
(7) little dominance of the father in the home; (8) medium to 
much family counseling in the home; (g) little to medium dis- 
cipline in the home—preferably little; (10) medium supervision 
of children’s activities by both parents; (11) medium to much 
confidence of children in parents—preferably much. 
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CHAPTER X 
The Adolescent and Leisure Time 


The New Leisure 


During the past two generations a tremendous change 
has taken place in this country with respect to leisure 
time and its use. The adolescent in modern America stands 
in a unique position when compared with young people 
of other times. Not many years ago, idleness was con- 
sidered a vice. Most of the waking hours of the day were 
devoted to making a living. Young people in such a scheme 
learned at an early age to contribute their part to the eco- 
nomic needs of the family. Children were looked upon as 
an economic asset as soon as they had reached an age when 
their hands could be helpful in the process of securing food, 
shelter, and clothing. Going to school was only a small 
part of the day’s activity and was not allowed to interfere 
with chores and home duties. 

Today, because of technological advance, a great block 
of leisure time is available to old and young alike. This 
leisure may be a blessing or a curse, depending upon the 
way in which it is utilized. Like many other things in hu- 
man experience, before leisure became a reality it was some- 
thing everyone desired and only a chosen few experienced. 


Now that leisure is available and in many cases enforced, 
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there is some question as to whether the present generation 
is ready for it. Widespread leisure on a scale never before 
imagined is a social phenomenon of no small import. It 
is of special importance in considering the behavior of young 
people. 

In a society characterized by mass production of goods 
and short working hours, young people take on a different 
relationship with respect to work and production from the 
one that exists in an economy of scarcity. Except in the 
extremely rural areas, young people now find that, instead 
of being required to work at an early age, their entrance 
into the labor market is looked upon as unfair competition 
with adult workers. School preparation is extended and 
the actual business of earning a living is postponed many 
years. Because of this situation the schools have acquired 
a new responsibility in caring for pupils who in other times 
would have dropped out at an early age because of their 
inability to cope with the academic subjects presented, or 
because of their lack of interest in them. 

Thus the problem of what to do with leisure time has 
become one of major importance, not only for the young 
Person but also for the adult, who can look forward to 
much fewer hours per week of work and in many cases 
prolonged periods of complete unemployment. Under such 
a scheme idleness cannot be a sin, since it is enforced upon 
the individual and since such a large number of people 
find themselves without gainful employment. Idleness has 
become an accepted social status. This fact in turn will 
have its effect upon the attitudes of young people with 
Tespect to work and leisure. The problem of the school 
is again enlarged to train young people for a constructive 
use of leisure as well as for earning a living. 
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With increasing leisure has come a magnification of the 
part played by such agencies as the Y.M.C.A., the YOW.C As: 
- the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, the 
4H Clubs, and others. Not only have young people found 
more time to devote to these activities, but adults have also 
found more time to give leadership in voluntary capac- 
ities. Furthermore, the leisure interests of young people 
have formed the basis for a large and elaborate set of com- 
mercial enterprises. Since these commercial appeals reach 
into practically every phase of a young person’s life, they 
cannot be ignored as a part of the psychological field in 
which the adolescent moves. The entire waking life of 
the individual is subject to exploitation through these media. 
Whether the interest be reading, dancing, movies, radio, 
or stamp collecting, the individual can find prearranged and 
pre-digested answers to his desires. These commercialized 
activities have a tendency to facilitate the spread of styles 
and fads among young people. The motion picture, for 
example, features a new type of dress or mode of behavior, 
and this innovation is displayed almost simultaneously be- 
fore thousands of audiences. The speed with which new 
songs and dances spread across the land is evidence of the 


way commercial amusements can influence young people’s 
interest. 


Interests of Young People 


We are concerned not with the general social implications 
of leisure but rather with the manner in which these changes 
will affect the position of young people in modern society. 
Since adolescent behavior does arise out of the social rela- 
tionships surrounding the individual, and since these rela- 
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tionships shift according to the changing needs of society, 
it seems necessary to evaluate the interests and leisure ac- 
tivities of young people from a social point of view. 

A study of interests and leisure-time pursuits is important 
also because of the light it throws on the life pattern of 
the individual. . If we can understand the goals toward 
which a person is striving, if his persistent longings and 
wishes can be identified, we can go a long way toward 'ex- 
plaining the behavior of that individual. Thus the persistent 
interests of young people are likely to show the general 
pattern of life for which young people are striving. A lack 
of interest in others the same age may mean that the indi- . 
vidual in question is not properly adjusted to the social situ- 
ation. 

Very often the dominant interest of an adolescent may 
indicate the type of vocation he can follow with happiness. 
Indeed, there is a very thin line between leisure activities 
and a vocation that one enjoys a great deal. In setting up 
a definition of leisure or play activities, we encounter diffi- 
culty in completely marking off these fields from those 
of vocational activities, especially if we remember that to 
Many individuals their work is joy. For the present pur- 
Pose, play or leisure-time pursuit will refer to that type of 
activity that the individual engages in for the sheer joy of it, 
with no obligation to continue if he does not choose to do 
so—in other words, those things the individual does simply 
because he likes to, with no other impelling reasons; some- 
thing the individual can, if he desires, lay aside for future 


use or development, with no one pressing him to complete 
Ler j 
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The Extent of Adolescent Leisure 


Studies show that a great deal of leisure time is available 
to young people in America, especially to the young gen- 
eration in the city, where chores and household duties are 
at a minimum. With no cows to milk, no ashes to carry 
out, and no wood to chop, the young person today has a 
great deal of time for his own use. Dimock* found that 
sixteen-year-old boys had more than 38 hours per week 
during which they were reading, being entertained, playing, 
traveling, amusing themselves, or watching others play. 
This is nearly six hours per day. 

The amount of leisure time available at any one age is sig- 
nificant. Moreover, the number of years during which a 
young person is not faced with the necessity of making a 
living is longer in our modern society than it has ever been 
before. Relatively few individuals are making their own 
living entirely before the age of twenty, especially if they 
intend to prepare for professional life. 

Just how much time a young person has available for 
leisure pursuits depends to some extent. upon the social 
stratum to which the individual belongs. Fox” found in 
analyzing the diary records kept by school children in a 
residential suburban community that children living: in 
homes of higher economic status has fewer home duties as 
well as less work outside the home. Children in the less 
fortunate home situations had less time for personal services 
and leisure. Studies indicate also that children living in 
the country have less time to follow leisure pursuits than do 

2 Dimock, Hedley S., Rediscovering the Adolescent. Association Press (1937): 


3 Fox, J. F., “Leisure-time Social Backgrounds in a Suburban Community,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 7: 493-503 (1934). 
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city children. In some cases children have little if any op- 
portunity for play, because economic necessity requires them 
to work steadily at an early age; but the number of such 
cases seems to be decreasing and is certainly much more of 
a rarity now than it was fifty years ago. 

Leisure pursuits of young people are also closely asso- 
ciated with the relationships in the social field in which 
they grow. There are social reasons why girls play with 
dolls and boys like to play “cops and robbers.” These are 
expressions of the tradition that society has placed upon 
each of the sexes. As a child grows to maturity, he finds 
it necessary to readjust his interests and to pursue activities 
in keeping with what society will permit for his age, sex, 
or social status. A boy who did not put away childish 
things as he stepped onto the threshold of manhood would 
be ridiculed by his associates. The changing definition he 
has of himself requires a readjustment in interests and ac- 
tivities, 


Changes in Interest with Age 


Students of adolescent interests have been conscious for 
some time of the changes in interests as age increases. One 
of the earliest and most extensive studies of play activities 
is that reported by Lehman and Witty.’ Their inquiries 
reached hundreds of young people of various ages during 
different months of the year. The results show quite clearly 
the changes in activity and interest as the older ages were 
represented. For example, the number of different play 
activities engaged in during the week by several thousand 


———— 


* Lehman, Harvey C., and Witty, Paul A., Psychology of Play Activities. A. S. 
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persons decreased steadily as the individuals increased in 
age. The eight-year-olds reported an average 40.11 different 
activities during the week, while those of twenty-two years 
and over averaged 17.71 activities. Thus, as one progresses 
through adolescence, his interests, for some reason, seem to 
narrow down to a smaller field, at least’ as represented by 
the items included in this study. The reason for this change 
is not entirely clear, but it is reasonable to assume that 
increased school duties, changes in conception of self, and 
tradition have a great deal to do with it. Furthermore, one 
would expect a change in interests as the intelligence of 
young people develops and as the maturation of bodily 
structure makes more intricate forms of physical activity 
possible. 

The specific changes in play activities according to age’ 
are significant because they show the nature of the shifts, 
although the underlying reasons for the changes may remain 
obscure. Some leisure activities remain constant in their 
popularity from 8 to 21 years of age. Such, for example, 
is the popularity of the Sunday funny papers, which rank 
among the first in popularity at all ages studied by Lehman 
and Witty. 

Another set of activities popular in the early ages steadily 
lose their appeal as the age of those studied increases, ‘These 


are the following, arranged approximately. in the order of 
preference for young boys. 


Reading books. 

Drawing with pencil, pen, chalk, or crayon, 
Chewing gum. 

Whistling. 

Running races. 

Using a hammer, saw, nails, and so on, for fun. 


ji 
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The following activities increase steadily in popularity, 
according to the findings of Lehman and Witty: 


Riding in an automobile. 
Baseball with a hard ball. 
Watching athletic sports. 
Reading jokes or funny sayings. 
Listening to the radio. 
Writing letters. 


One generalization of some significance can be made with 
Tespect to this list: there seems to be a tendency for the 
boys who were included in this study to engage in pastimes 
less active in nature as they grew older. There is a decrease 
in the activities involving the large muscles and an increase 
in the spectator type of activity. 

The writer * has assembled data on about 1,500 boys living 
in the metropolitan area of New York City with respect to 
their interests. The subjects were asked to indicate their 


likes and dislikes out of 103 different activities. A tabula- 


tion of the results substantiates some of the general findings 


of Lehman and Witty. A few of the items on the ques- 


tionnaire are of such interest as to merit reproduction here 
in graphic form. (See page 238). 

Some of the more significant findings of the study are 
shown in figure 10. Note that the two interests that de- 
finitely increase with age are “riding in an auto” and “argu- 
ments,” while “cowboy movies,” “making model airplanes,” 
“marching in a parade,” and “detective stories” show a 
Steady decline. For the type of activities included in this 
study, there were many more cases of dwindling interest 
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than of increasing interest. The dwindling interests may 
have been due, of course, to the nature of the activities 
listed, although the findings substantiate those of Lehman 
and Witty. 

No doubt the progressive changes in interest are the re- 
sult of many different influences, some of which have their 


PERCENTAGE 


1D 13 14 15 16- 17 
AGE 

Figure 10. Changes of interest with age among adolescent boys. 1, March- 

ing in a parade. 2, Cowboy movies. 3, Riding in an auto. 4, Making model 
airplanes. 5, Detective stories. 6, Arguments. 
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beginnings within the organism, but all of which are de- 
veloped and interpreted against a background of social im- 
plications. We should consider not only the drives from 
within the organism, but also the definitions placed by 
society upon behavior arising from these drives. Many of 
the changes in interest, for example, can be explained’ by 
the fact that young people are striving to establish them- 
selves as mature individuals. Certain activities are not char- 
acteristic of grown people; hence those growing individuals 
who like to consider themselves as mature persons cannot be 
seen participating in these “childish” activities. Examples 
of this kind of activity would be dolls, marbles, tops, romp- 
ing for fun, playing house, and so on. 

Some of the leisure-time activities of young people are 
very definitely circumscribed by legal definitions. Such is 
the case in most states for driving a car. A study of ado- 
lescent activities in such instances would show a sudden rise 
in car-driving at the legal age. See again the figure on 
page 238 in this connection; the interest in riding in a car 
takes a decided turn upward at 16 years of age. In a society 
in which the automobile plays such an important part in 
every-day life, this is a very important change in status and 
is apt to influence the entire leisure pattern of the indi- 
vidual. 

Another factor that may have something to do with 
changes in leisure activities is the approaching of adult re- 
Sponsibilities, such as making a living or preparing to do so. 
One would naturally expect to find less time devoted to 
childish things when a young person faces the necessity of 
earning his own way. Interests are bound to shift from 
having a good time toward the more serious functions of 
modern life. Just what difference the difficulty of finding 
work in modern society makes in the attitudes of young 
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people in this connection has not yet been determined, but 
it is reasonable to believe that these discouragements will 
have some effect upon the conception of himself that the 
person develops, and that the task of settling down to a 
productive life will be more difficult the longer it is delayed. 


Sex Differences in Interests 


As would be expected in a society that definitely defines 
the roles of the sexes, the interests of the individual depend 
to a large extent upon his classification as male or female. 
A very superficial view of the situation among adults will 
establish the extent to which these differences really do 
exist. By and large, men are traditionally interested in: 


Fishing. 

Sports, as spectators. 

Sports, active participants. 

Craftwork with hands (carpentry, metal work, and so on). 
Gardening. 


Women, on the other hand, tend toward the more pas- 
sive interests as expressed in: 


Teas and entertainments. 
Sewing. 

Conversation. 

Cooking. 

Clothes. 


These divisions are not entirely clear-cut, but they do ex- 
press the traditional interests of the two sexes quite well. 
Table XI lists the most popular play activities of boys and 
girls of junior and senior high school age. An inspection 
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TABLE XI ` 


Pray Activities ENGAGED IN BY MORE THAN 25 Per CENT oF Pupits oF 
Jusior-Seniorn Hich ScHooL AGE ® 


Girls’ Activities 


Riding in an automobile. 

Making excursions to woods, parks, 
country, ete. 

Going to the movies. 

Going to parties or picnics. 

Visiting or entertaining company. 

Listening to the victrola. 

Playing the piano (for fun). 

Looking at the Sunday funny paper. 

Reading jokes or funny sayings. 

Reading the newspapers. 

Reading short stories. 

Reading books. 

Writing letters, 

Singing (for fun). 

Looking at pictures. 

Sewing, knitting, crocheting, etc. (for 
fun). 

Painting with water colors. 

Going to entertainments, concerts. 

Doing gymnasium work. 

Just imagining things. 

Hiking or strolling. 


Playing basketball. 

Playing card games. 

Roller skating. 

Swinging. 

Jumping or skipping rope. 
Dressing up in older persons’ clothing. 
Playing school. 

Playing hide-and-seck. 

Running and romping. 

Gathering flowers. 

Cutting paper things with scissors. 
Whistling. 

Telling or guessing riddles. 
Playing catch. 

Telling stories. 

Drawing with pencil, pen, or crayon, 
Playing with pet dogs. 

Listening to the radio. 

Watching athletic sports. 

Dancing. 

Social club activities. 

Driving an automobile. 


Boys’ Activities 


Playing baseball. 

Playing catch, 

Riding in an automobile. 
Watching athletic sports. 
Playing card games. 
Listening to the victrola. 
Listening to the radio, 
Looking at the funny paper. 
Reading jokes or funny sayings. 
Reading the Newspapers. 
Reading short stories, 
Reading books. 

Writing letters. 

Whistling. 

Playing football. 


Shooting a gun. 

Doing gymnasium work. 

Telling stories. 

Singing (for fun). 

Driving an automobile. 

Making or using a wircless or other 
electrical apparatus. 

Going to parties or picnics. 

Going to entertainments, 
etc. 

Listening to stories. 

Social club activities. 

Playing indoor ball games. 

Dancing. 


concerts, 


@From Lehman Harvey C., “The Play Activities of Persons of Different Ages,” 
Pedagogical Seminary, 33: 250-272 (1926). 
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of these activities reveals the same tendency for boys to 
engage in more activities involving motor responses and 
for girls to enjoy the more passive forms of entertainment. 
Almost all of these interests are tied up in the conception 
that society has evolved as to what is manlike or woman- 
like. During the entire life of the individual, and especially 
during the period of adolescence, he or she is constantly 
reminded by the group of the role established by tradition. 
` As evidence to support the conclusion that these interests 
are not inherent in the individual biologically, one needs 
simply to review the change in the interests of women dur- 
ing the past thirty or forty years. Within this period of 
time there has been a tremendous change in the conception 
of what is or is not ladylike. Women have broadened their 
interests and have become more actively engaged in busi- 
ness, in politics, and in active sports. A great many of the 
old conceptions about the “weaker sex” have given way to 
a belief in more equal participation. But in spite of these 
changes, fundamental differences in the traditional activities 
and interests of the two sexes still remain. These differences 
are bound to make their impression upon the attitudes and 
activities of young people. Symonds“ found, after an ex- 
tensive survey of adolescent interests, that girls tend to be- 
come more reflective, passive, and introspective in their 
interests as they grow older, while the interests of young 
men tend toward success in life and their establishment in 
society. These trends are to be expected where the tradi- 
tional role of women is to make a home and of men to 
provide an adequate living. 


7 Symonds, P. M., “Changes in Problems and Interest with Increasing Age,” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 50: 83-89 (1937). 


Ee 
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Aside from the differences in the interests of boys and 
girls, interest in the opposite sex increases with age. This 
is not a startling revelation, since interest of this nature is 
no doubt connected to some extent with the maturation of 
the sex glands. The interesting thing is, however, that so- 
ciety does not permit the full expression of sexual drives 
until many years after these drives mature. Symonds, in 
the study mentioned above, found that sex was cited as an 
interest and a problem most often at 21 years of age, indi- 
cating that the approximate age of social sanction rather 
than the age of biological maturity is the time when sex 
interest comes to the fore. 

Table XII shows the percentages of boys at each age stud- 
ied by the writer who indicated interest in activities in- 
volving girls. 

TABLE XII 


PERcENTAGE or Boys REPORTING LIKING FOR ACTIVITIES WITH GiRLS 


Age Liked Dancing Liked Parties with Girls 
TA g 30.5 60.0 
13 33-6 55-4 
24 45.8 64.7 
15... 49.8 64.1 
16 .... 64.8 71.5 
ce 51.3 743 


Interest in the opposite sex finds expression in other activi- 
ties also. The interest in reading shifts from adventure 
stories in carly adolescence to a more pronounced interest, 
especially in girls, in love stories and romantic tales. The 
same is true of motion pictures, as evidenced in the de- 
creased interest in cowboy movies as boys get older. The 
greater concern about personal appearance can no doubt 
also be traced to awakening interest in the opposite: sex. 
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Young People and the Automobile 


One who doubts the importance of the automobile in 
American life needs only to drive out into the country on 
a fair Sunday afternoon. Everywhere is found evidence of 
the fact that many human activities evolve around motor- 
driven vehicles. Service stations dot the highways, catering 
to the needs of the endless stream of traffic that flows by. 
Occasionally a roadhouse offers food and rest; overnight 
cabins provide a reasonable lodging for itinerant customers; 
private homes are capitalizing on the extra room upstairs. 
An examination of the occupants of the cars would show 
groups of varying sizes, from lone drivers and courting 
couples to whole families out for a ride. A comparison 
of human activity today with that of fifty years ago would 
show a tremendous change in the mobility of the individual. 
Today one may operate in a wide field because the barriers 
of distance have been minimized. 

For young people, rapid transportation has meant an 
extension of the field of operation. Acquaintance need not 
be confined to the immediate neighborhood if one has a 
car available and is of legal age to operate it. In many 
states the legal age for driving is as low as 16, and the 
individual is subjected to very meager tests of his ability 
to handle a powerful motor safely. In a few minutes the 
young man can speed with his lady friend to remote places 
where family and neighborhood restrictions do not operate. 
Thus the psychological field for young people with a car 
depends to a great extent upon the restrictions they them- 
selves have been taught to recognize, and not upon the 
presence of others who wish to enforce the traditional 
standards. 
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The influence of the automobile upon American family 
life must also be recognized. Probably as much as any other 
single factor, the motor car has been responsible for the 
diminishing use of the home as a center of operation for 
family life. Properly used, the automobile can help cement 
family ties. Family outings and picnics are possible on a 
scale far wider than in the horse-and-buggy days. Such 
things as boy-and-girl relationships, however, have been 
shifted from the front parlor to the front seat on a country 
road. This change, of course, makes it more difficult for 
parents to become acquainted with the friends of their chil- 
dren, since less entertaining is done in the home. 

The young person who owns a car, or has ready access to 
One, enjoys a prestige among his associates that less fortunate 
members of the group do not. When plans for trips are 
made, the voice of the car owner carries weight. His vehicle 
is a source of popularity when school parties are held. As 
a result, young people strive to become owners of cars, or they 
bring pressure to bear on their parents to secure one. In this 
way the relationship of parent to child may take a new turn. 
If the parents do not make a car available, the adolescent may 
feel unequal to his associates; on the other hand if the family 
does get a car, the home ties diminish and new problems 
arise for the parents. 

In considering the role of the automobile, one cannot 
overlook the fact that rapid transportation and good roads 
have opened new horizons. Fishing, hiking, boating, and 
camping trips are now available on a scale never before 
Possible. Vacation trips through distant states can be made 
at relatively low cost, and thousands of young people do 
travel in this fashion. If youth in America were properly 
trained to the transportation facilities now available, the 
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field of education and recreation could be greatly enlarged. 
But young people do need to be trained if this modern de- 
vice is to be used intelligently and if the toll of more than 
35,000 fatalities a year is to be reduced. Modern society has 
provided the automobile for young people—but they have 
not as yet been properly trained to utilize it. 


The Social Aspects of Reading 


Through a widespread system of public education; a 
large majority of young people in this country learn at least 
the rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Usually 
the ability to read is considered an individual matter, sig- 
nificant because of the fact that it furnishes the individual 
with an indispensable tool in modern society. As a leisure- 
time pursuit for young people, reading is definitely social 
in its influence. Just what reading material is made avail- 
able to young people depends upon the facilities and restric- 
tions of the society in which the person moves. The types 
of literature that the individual actually chooses from the 
great mass at hand depends largely on group tradition. 

Outside of the school, where the individual is exposed to 
the best of literature, the reading appetite is satisfied by the 
publications dealing with subjects that he can discuss with 
his companions and by information passed on to him by 
others who are at his own approximate level of appreciation. 
The reading material that actually becomes a part of the 
behavior and attitude of the individual is that which his 
own intimate companions will accept as part of their stock 
in trade. A wide range of reading material is available to 
the young person in modern society, from the cheap pulp 
magazines to the classics. Through public libraries or cheap 
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editions, the individual can have access to practically any 
type of reading he may desire. 

The changes in reading interest as the individual gets 
older are also indications of the way in which the social 
field influences the reading diet. Adventure stories are by 
far the most popular during the entire adolescent period, 
but their popularity begins to decline as the individual ap- 
proaches maturity. Adult fiction increases in popularity 
in later adolescence, indicating the growing interest in love 
themes and the shifting interest of the natural group toward 
‘activities involving the opposite sex. 

The tremendous sale of tabloid newspapers, pulp maga- 
zines and the newer comic magazines is of interest because 
it indicates the type of literature appearing in the psycho- 
logical field of a large number of American homes. The 
interest in comic cartoons is one that remains among the 
first for all ages up to 20, according to the factual evidence 
available. With such a flow of literature into adult hands, 
it is little wonder that young people do not take readily to 
the more serious type of reading matter. _ 

Most of the studies of reading interests have failed to 
reach into one field that may be of considerable importance 
in the reading activities during adolescence. Obscene pam- 
phlets and books are known to pass around among young 
people. They come to light when surprised parents acci- 
dentally uncover them or when school authorities become 
conscious of their existence. Such literature is important 
to many adolescents because it fills a need that adult society 
often overlooks. Constructive instruction in sex matters 
would lessen the popularity of these publications. The 
chances are that obscene literature, regardless of its nature, 
forms the basis for many adolescent discussions that could 
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be more intelligently directed if better literature on sex were 
made available in the right way. 

To improve the reading interests of young people, we 
must know the psychological field in which the individual 
lives. To require students to read classics and discuss them 
in class cannot do much unless the books are made to be- 
come a real part of the life problems of the individual. Very 
` often it is not possible to do so because the reading in school 
is far removed from persistent problems of young people. 
Obviously, if we face the reality of the situation, there is a 
question as to relative values. Is it more important’ to 
furnish a passing glance at the classical writings than to 
help the individual better appreciate the reading material 
that he will utilize anyway, hoping that out of such an ex- 
perience will come a desire for better things? A careful 
evaluation of the relation of individual behavior to the psy- 
chological field will help answer this question. 


The Adolescent and Commercial Recreation 


A significant characteristic of modern society is the extent 
and nature of commercialized recreation. Such a develop- 
ment can come about only in a social situation where leisure 
is extensive, where wealth is available to produce the com- 
mercial facilities, and where the people cannot utilize their 
leisure completely when left to their own devices. So im- 
portant has commercial recreation become in the American 
scheme that it cannot be ignored when the social behavior 
of young people is being considered. 

Commercial recreations are of special significance because 
of the influence they exert upon the psychological field of 
the adolescent. Not only is participation in commercialized 
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recreation widespread, but in many cases the influence upon 
the individual is such that his subsequent behavior is altered. 
Such is the effect of the movies and the radio, to mention 
two examples. Often the individual adolescent participates 
in commercialized activities as a member of a friendship 
group, and the group is apt to adopt a mode of behavior 
Suggested to it during this experience. Thus in some re- 
spects the participation of the adolescent in commercialized 
recreation activities is on a more congenial basis than is 
the case in the average classroom. Commercialized recrea- 
tion reaches the child through the natural groups, which 
is not the case in most educational situations. 


The Movies 


The motion picture theatre has become such a common 
part of modern culture that it is taken for granted by most 
People. But the extent and nature of the influence of this 
form of commercial recreation is no longer a matter of 
pure conjecture. Extensive scientific studies made through 
the facilities of the Payne Fund have shown how the mo- 
tion picture reaches into the lives of youth as an im- 
Portant part of the social field in which young people grow 
to maturity in America. 

The motion Picture is important for two general reasons: 
(1) because of the extent of its influence on the large num- 
ber of different individuals reached, and (2) because the 
Modern sound motion picture is one of the most potent 
teaching techniques known to man. In the Payne Fund 


studies it was estimated, after careful investigation of thou- 
= 
8 For a bri 


ef summary of the Payne Fund studies, the reader is referred to 
Charters, W, 


W., Motion Pictures and Youth: A Summary. Macmillan (1933). 
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sands of cases, that the weekly attendance of children under 
14 at motion picture theatres throughout the country was 
11,000,000; and when all minors were included the figure 
was somewhere near 28,000,000. The average adolescent 
attends the movies about once a week. 

The influence of the movies is largely social in nature. 
The portrayals on the screen involve human beings and are 
designed to appeal to human emotions. The individual in 
the audience participates as a member of a social group. 
The facts indicate that only about 25 per cent of the attend- 
ance is by individuals attending alone. In all other cases 
attendance seems to be in company with other persons of 
intimate acquaintance. Both boys and girls of adolescent 
age attend, more often with their own friends than with 
brothers and sisters, with parents, or alone. In many cases 
the individual attends the movies with his own play group. 

Now the fact that attendance is of this nature is of no 
small importance. The young people who participate as a 
unit are apt to be a spontaneous and congenial group—not 
an artificial one as is usually found in classrooms. As a unit 
the group is participating in an activity motivated by a 
common interest and under its own leadership, a very potent 
learning situation. The studies indicate that the behavior 
portrayed on the screen often forms a basis for subsequent 
activity-on the part of the young people in the audience. 
The modes of expression are transferred from the screen to. 
everyday life in a surprising number of cases, as one who 
deals with young people can see. 

If, as the Payne Fund studies seem to indicate, the movies 
are such an effective method of influencing behavior and 
attitudes, then what is the nature of the presentations made 
to American youth through this medium? An analysis of 
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500 feature pictures showed that 72 per cent of the themes 
were of three types: love, 29.6 per cent; crime, 27.4 per cent; 
sex, 15.0 per cent. Further analysis gave reason to believe 
that in many cases life as portrayed on the screen is not true 
to conventionalized society. 

The least that can be said of the movies is that they 
present a formidable influence in the lives of young people. 
Whether produced for profit, for entertainment, or for 
educational purposes, they do have a far-reaching effect 
upon the behavior and attitudes of young people. They 
introduce new phrases, new modes of dress, new songs, and 
in many cases new ideas of morality and behavior. 


Radio 


Many of the commercial amusements of today are of such 
recent origin that it is not easy to determine their influence 
upon the social background of the adolescent. The motion 
picture is a development of this generation, and the radio, 
as a widespread force, is a matter of the last two decades. 
Considering its relative infancy, however, the radio has 
grown to astounding proportions. New personalities have 
been carried into the parlors of millions of homes, bringing 
with them new problems of adjustment for the family. In 
some respects the radio has strengthened the tie of the home 
upon the family as a unit, bringing divergent entertainment 
where it did not exist before. Problems arise when parents 
object to programs or when several members of the family 
wish to listen to different programs at the same time. Some 
parents have pointed out that the radio has interfered with 
home work; others say it is easier to keep the child at home 
to study with the radio available. 
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Sufficient data are not yet available to determine the entire 
nature and extent of the influence of radio upon the behavior 
of young people. Preliminary studies” indicate that the 
appeals made to children over the radio to ask their parents 
to buy certain products do influence the child-parent rela- 
tionship. Children do respond to such appeals. Many 
parents have stated that they object to this method of appeal. 
The fact that parents also dislike certain radio programs 
suggests that friction might arise when the child insists on 
listening to such programs. Just how much the relationship 
between parents and children is affected would be difficult to 
measure, but it cannot be denied that the radio does repre- 
sent a new factor in the home relationship. 

Limited evidence ” indicates that the radio is used more 
in families of low economic status than in homes more fa- 
vored financially. The reason is not clear but it may be that 
radio entertainment is less expensive than automobiles, the 
theatre, and other forms of recreation demanding expendi- 
ture of money. 

Topics of conversation, catch phrases, new popular tunes 
and many other common items in the stock-in-trade of 
young people come to them via the radio. Certainly the 
radio must be recognized as a part of modern American life. 


Other Commercial Amusements 


There are countless other forms of commercial amuse- 
ment that cannot be treated here. Public dance halls, 
amusement parks, and summer and winter resorts are all 
part of the modern picture and also part of the psychological 


9 Longstaff, H. P., “Mothers’ Opinions of Children’s Radio Programs,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 21: 265-279 (1937). 

10 Baker, H. H., “Radio Listening and Socio Economic Status,” Psychological 
Record, 1: 99-144 (1937). 
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field of the adolescent. They are apt to be of special im- 
portance when they represent different standards of behavior 
from that demanded at home or at school. When profit is 
the main motive, there is apt to be lack of skillful super- 
vision, as in the so-called taxi dance halls where drinking 
and suggestive forms of dance are permitted. Emotions 
once aroused in such situations are likely to seek expression 
in more definite ways when the adolescents are alone. 
When more wholesome forms of recreation are not pro- 
vided, the natural group is apt to adopt the standard that is 
presented to it in these situations. Once the group becomes 
tuned to the standard, the individual must either harmonize 
or drop out. 


Possibilities for Leisure and Recreation 


In considering leisure activities in America it is necessary 
to point out that there are tremendous possibilities for con- 
structive use of leisure in the United States. The variety and 
excellence of physical facilities is equaled by few other 
countries in the world. Mountain ranges predominate in the 
eastern and western portions of the continent. The entire 
land is dotted with lakes and cut by streams. The great 
length of shore line offers an almost endless variety of 
facilities, National parks are easily accessible from prac- 
tically every part of the country, which is bound together 
with an elaborate system of highways, railroads, and air- 
lines. If young people are properly trained to utilize these 
facilities, leisure can be a tremendous cultural advantage to 
modern America. It is well worth our while to weigh 
these Possibilities carefully and provide for the proper train- 


` INg to see that they are utilized. 
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CHAPTER XI 
The Adolescent and the Community 
(CENTURIES AGO man found it to his advantage to live 


in communities, in order that his fundamental needs 
could be satisfied more effectively. Whether the tendency 


. to live in communities is the result of man’s inborn nature 


or whether it grows out of the environment in which man 
finds himself has never been definitely established. The 
chances are that the modern community is the result of both 
influences working together. For the present treatment it 
is sufficient to recognize the fact that modern American 
Society is characterized by thousands of communities vary- 
Ing in size from the cluster of families in the unincorporated 
village at the crossroads to the highly specialized and tre- 


- Mendously complicated modern city. 


© two communities furnish exactly the same kind of 
social field for young people; hence the attitudes and abil- 
ities of young people who grow up in different communities 
are apt to vary widely. Indeed, there is apt to be a wide 
disparity in the behavior of young people coming from 
different neighborhoods in the same community, because 
of the disparity in what is demanded or expected of them. 


The Nature of the Community 


Before going further with a consideration of how com- 
munities affect the behavior and personality of young 
255 
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people, let us establish just what is meant by a community 
and how it differs from a neighborhood. 

In a sociological sense a community is not simply a geo- 
graphical division or a political unit, but rather an expres- 
sion of relationships between individuals. Where a group 
of people live in close enough proximity to share common 
problems of living, where they depend upon one another 
for mutual assistance in case of disaster, where the means of 
livelihood center about one or two major occupations, there 
is a community. The large metropolitan city, then, is not 
necessarily e community; it may be made up of several com- 
munities, each with a definite set of characteristics. 

A neighborhood, on the other hand, is a group of people 
living in close geographical proximity and having a com- 
mon interest in the activities of individual members. The 
relationship between individuals in a neighborhood is much 
closer than in a community. A community may be made 
up of many different neighborhoods, each having its own 
traditions, customs, and modes of control over individuals. 
In some cases neighborhoods in the same community are 
so divergent as to be antagonistic to each other. Such 
antagonisms may carry over many years and influence the 
attitudes of the young people who grow up within their 
pale. 


The Community as an Organism 


In many ways a community is like a living organism. Its 
structure and the way in which individuals within its con- 
fines behave are strikingly similar to the way in which indi- 
viduals organisms strive to maintain their integrity. The 
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following comparisons will make this similarity more ob- 
vious. 

A community has structure. If we were to fly over a 
score of American communities of about the same size, we 
would note that they had many things in common that could 
be observed with ease. There would be a business section 
near the center of every community, from which arteries of 
communication would reach outward to all parts of the com- 
munity. We would see the circulation of individuals and 
vehicles through these arteries. Closer examination would 
show that many of the people were engaged in the process 
of going to the heart of the community to carry back pro- 
Visions, money, clothing, and other necessities to the out- 
lying portions. There would be differentiation of living 
areas into desirable and undesirable. We would find in- 
dustrial and manufacturing areas and some parks and recre- 
ational centers, 

A healthy community grows. A community whose in- 
habitants are prosperous and happy tends to expand. This 
growth comes about both from the assimilation of new 
People and from the increasing population from within. 
When a community stops growing or begins to decline, it is 
apt to be a symptom of some social ill. 

A community feels. Every community develops a con- 
Ception of itself, and will go to some end to maintain this 
Conception against outside challenges. For the community 
to become conscious of such challenges, there must be 
Means of communication and instruments of feeling within 
the community. Communication happens in a variety of 
ways: by word of mouth, through newspapers, and by tele- 
Phone, for example. With the proper stimulation a com- 
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munity can be aroused to a pitch of high feeling against an 
outside influence, or against some influence within its con- 
fines. Such a condition is not unlike an emotion in an indi- 
vidual organism preparing for action. ‘ 

A community can be sick or well. Several symptoms may 
indicate that a community or a neighborhood is not well. 
The sickness may be localized or general, at least in its early 
stages. Even a local infection, however, is likely to affect 
the whole organism of the community. Unemployment, 
community disorganization, delinquency, and neighborhood 
conflicts are a few of the symptoms that may indicate social 
breakdown in a community. 

Studies show that some: of these symptoms are the result 
of infections in certain areas of the community, and that these 
infections spread to other parts of the organism unless they 
are effectively checked at their source. For this purpose the 
community has certain specialized individuals whose duty 
it is to find the source of infection and clear it up. Thus, 
while one neighborhood might have more problems ‘and be 
more susceptible to infection by diseases of a social nature, 
the community cannot be entirely healthy until the cause of 
this infection is cleared. 

Communities are individualistic. As in human beings, 
variation is the rule with communities. No two are exactly 
alike, although they have characteristics in common. Com- 
munities differ in size, in custom and tradition, in wealth, 
and in the treatment of their young people. The study by 
Thorndike * shows that these generalizations are quite true 
in typical American communities. Students of speech can 
notice differences in the dialects of individuals from different 


1 See Time, December 12, 1937. 
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neighborhoods in the same community. Greater variations 
can be noted in individuals from different communities. 
These speech peculiarities are symbolic of other and more 
far-reaching differences in attitude, and life values that sur- 
round an individual, and make their imprint upon his char- 
acter. 

Obviously other characteristics could be listed in which 
communities and organisms are vot alike. The above com- 
parison is merely an illustration only. 


The Attitude of the Community Toward Young People 


SHOOTS FOOTBALL ON THE WING AND GETS 
PEACE—FOR A WHILE * 


When a man is trying to rest from his labor by taking 
a little nap there is nothing more trying than a gang of 
small boys playing football outside the window. 

Such was the situation of J... Gove _ on Satur- 
day afternoon. Mr. G......... _., a contractor, asked noth- 
ing of the world but a little peace and quiet when he 
stretched out on his bed in his home. . . . He was drift- 
ing off, fully relaxed, when he heard cries of “Tackle him” 
and “Catch the big bum!” He looked out to see the 
football game in progress. He demanded a little less noise 
and was laughed at for his pains. 

Me Gs ns was outraged. He seized his shotgun, 
crouched in the window and waited until a fullback 
punted. Then he made a perfect wingshot as the football 
reached the top of its parabola. Suddenly deflated, it 


came down like a fluttering duck. Mi Gii eased 
into bed again. 
Yesterday the police heard about Mr. Goresgn ’s in- 


sistence upon a chance to relax and served him with a 


* New York World Telegram, February 25, 1937: 
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summons to appear before City Judge C............... He is 
charged with shooting a firearm within the city. 


This case is interesting because it reflects vividly the at- 
titude of some adults toward young people. Communities, 
too, are often guilty. This attitude may not find expression 
in the shooting of footballs, but it does find expression in the 
number of acres of playground per hundred children, or the 
type of school buildings and the kind of commercial amuse- 
ments available. The study reported by Thorndike of 
American communities, mentioned above, reveals consider- 
able differences in the amounts spent per capita for the 
education and training of young people. 

It is not difficult to see, in the light of the thesis set forth 
in this book, that as a background for the psychological 
field in which young people behave, the attitude of the com- 
munity can have a tremendous effect upon the behavior of 
individuals and hence upon their personality development. 
When a community is indifferent to the problems of its 
youth, this attitude is reflected in the number of young 
people who come into conflict with the school authorities 
or with the law. It may be reflected in the number of young 
people with warped personalities who will have difficulty . 
finding happiness during their entire lives. There is little 
doubt, on the basis of what is now known, that a community 
with an unusually large number of young people coming 
into conflict with the law can find the cause in the conditions 
surrounding the lives of these young people rather than in 
their hereditary backgrounds. Young people, as a group, 
are much the same organically, no matter where they live. 
The conditions under which they live, the psychological 
field to which they respond, however, differs tremendously 
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according to the particular neighborhood or community in 
which they happen to live. 


The Neighborhood as a Psychological Field 


To the young person growing into maturity, the com- 
munity and the neighborhood furnish a stage for his ac- 
tivities, and the people in the community an audience to 
interpret his actions. Just what those in the neighborhood 
applaud or hiss has a great deal to do with the kind of be- 
havior patterns that the young person develops. In his 
own neighborhood, the adolescent is on speaking terms 
with those who live about him. He is conscious of the fact 
that his actions are the subject of conversation and that vari- 
ous kinds of social pressure can be brought to bear upon 
him if his behavior is too much outside the pale of accept- 
ability, 

Every community sets down definite codes of behavior 
for young people. These codes may be formalized into 
legal statements, or they may simply be reflected in the raised 
eyebrows of the adults. The process of growing up is to a 
great extent concerned with the matter of tempering one’s 
behavior until it fits into the community relationship. 
Sometimes the young person does not adjust to the neighbor- 
hood demands and retires to another where his behavior is 
accepted. 

The demands of the neighborhood upon the young per- 
son may take many different forms. They may mean that 
association with young people from another neighborhood 
is forbidden. They are apt to mean attendance at a par- 
ticular school. Certain places of recreation are taboo, as 
well as certain forms of recreation. In one neighborhood 
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it may be permissible to loaf on the corner and talk to 
members of the opposite sex, while in another part of the 
community this type of behavior is looked upon as vulgar. 
In one neighborhood young people have ready access to 
a car and money to buy gas; in another there are no cars 
for use by young people unless they steal them. In one 
community political influence keeps one out of trouble; in 
another a slight offense means punishment. In one neigh- 
borhood the law and the policeman are for protection; in 
another they may mean interference, arrest, enemies. 

Can the same attitudes and behavior patterns possibly come 
out of such divergent psychological fields? 


Physical Conditioning Factors in the Neighborhood 


We cannot overlook the influence of the physical nature 
of a neighborhood. In a less-chance area of a large city, 
with its narrow streets, lack of play areas, poor housing 
conditions, and crowding of many people in small areas, 
one is bound to find a different type of activity among young 
people from that to be seen in a suburban residential neigh- 
borhood or a rural village. The energy of young people 
expresses itself much as running water seeks its own level 
on a rough terrain. It follows the lines of least resistance, 
running into and out of every nook and corner, causing 
activity where there is nothing to interfere with it. So, 
in the large city, young people seek activity, and in the 
process of finding an outlet for their energy they follow each 
other into alleys and streets, They seek thrills where thrills 
can be had, and their attitudes with regard to these thrills 
are gathered from those closest to them rather than from 
those who make and enforce the laws. 
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One would naturally expect more cases of delinquency in 
a crowded city area than in a country village. There is 
less space for movement, more laws protecting property, 
more individuals seeking to preserve their own rights, and 
hence more opportunity for human conflict. Where individ- 
uals are crowded together, as they are in some metropolitan 
areas, young people are bound to step on somebody’s toes 
if they do any moving about at all. 


Neighborhood Conflicts 


Occasionally a situation arises where young people become 
involved in a conflict between two neighborhoods. These 
conflicts do not always break out into the open, but may 
smolder along year after year. Such a conflict may arise 
out of a desire on the part of the upper economic group 
to “do something for” those who live in the less favored 
areas of the city. Those in the less-chance areas may simply 
want a chance to do something for themselves, while their 
well-meaning fellow citizens feel that someone should be 
employed to visit their area and “save” them or offer them 
alms. Or neighborhood conflicts may arise over local elec- 
tions, or school athletic contests, and out of these experiences 
arise names that characterize a neighborhood as those who 
live in it, “Below the tracks,” “Gold Coast,” “Hell’s 
Kitchen,” and “Frogtown” are examples of such character- 
izations. 


Youth in the City 


The modern large American city is such a complicated 
and intricate organization that one hesitates to treat the 
problems of young people in the city as briefly as is done 
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here. At best only the more obvious generalizations can 
be set forth. Those interested in a more extensive study of 
the problem are referred to the list of selected references at 
the end of the chapter. 

While it is true that the large city represents a tremend- 
ously complex problem, it is also true that a great deal of 
careful research has laid bare many of the workings of the 
metropolis and the way in which these workings influence 
the behavior of the individuals who live there. Indeed, per- 
haps more is known about the traditions, customs, and mores 
of the city than is known of rural communities, because of 
the extensive research that has been carried on in cities. 
It is by the study of city populations that many of the in- 
fluences of culture upon individual behavior have been 
measured. 

One of the most important findings with respect to the 
large city is that dealing with localizations into neighbor- 
hoods by people of common interest, economic background, 
or racial heritage. The large city is not a single community 
but is made up of many small communities, in very much 
the same manner that a human body is made up of various 
organs or systems of organs. So divergent are these neigh- 
borhoods in all measurable factors that it is no little wonder 
that they differ in respect to the amount of delinquency 
or social breakdown in general. 

The work of Shaw? in Chicago and Maller* in New 
York City has clearly shown that within the confines of a 
large city, human beings live in areas determined by their 
incomes and the social strata to which they belong. 


3 Shaw, C. R., Delinquency Arcas. University of Chicago (1929). 
4 Maller, J. B., “Juvenile Delinquency in New York: A Summary of a Com- 
prehensive Report,” Journal of Psychology, 3: 1-25. 
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In those areas where the lowest income groups live will 
be found other symptoms of social breakdown: high death 
rates, high delinquency rates, low intelligence, low school 
progress, poor housing, lack of recreational and cultural 
facilities, and many others. The records of arrest show that 
juvenile delinquency can be traced to these localities and 
that these delinquency rates can be predicted with con- 
siderable certainty from year to year, regardless of what 
nationality group lives in the area. 

These findings point to one conclusion: that when young 
people live in areas similar to those described above, we 
can expect large numbers of delinquents regardless of the 
hereditary background of the individuals. The nature of 
the individuals could be studied for years without the causes 
of these symptoms of social breakdown being understood. 
The delinquencies are a product of the social situation in 
which the young people live rather than of the young people 
themselves. The youth that comes into the courts is only a 
symptom of social conditions that underlie the circumstances 
in which it is attempting to find an outlet for its energies 
and abilities. 

The modes of conduct that young people adopt within 
any given neighborhood are the result of what they have 
found, from experience, will furnish them a happy adjust- 
ment between their needs and what the situation will permit. 
Very often these conduct attributes are the result of attitudes 
Passed down to the young people by those just older than 
they. The fact that these attitudes are often contrary to 
what conventionalized society has set into the statute books 
is of little importance to the young person who is trying 
to establish himself with those immediately around him. 
An adolescent who kept spotlessly clean in a less-chance 
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area of a large city would be as much out of place as his 
grimy companions would be in a private dance studio. 

Young people in the city, in contrast to the rural village, 
find that adjustment is a matter of selecting from a myriad 
of possible activities those that adult society will accept or 
that can be pursued without detection by adults. One learns 
early in a large city to defend his integrity against all comers. 
Life is almost a survival of the fittest in the real sense of 
the phrase. As evidence to support this statement, Furfey ° 
found that urban boys were more mature than country boys 
as measured by developmental tests. 

_ Physical hazards are multiplied by the mere fact that 
many people occupy a small geographic area and transporta- 
tion is carried on at a rapid pace. It is little wonder that 
under such circumstances the young person develops a so- 
phistication far greater than that of rural youth. Little 
wonder is it too that the young person struggling for liveli- 
hood in the less-chance areas learns to look upon the law and 
those who represent it as his enemies. That this need not be 
so is illustrated by the way in which crime prevention efforts 
in some large cities have succeeded in bringing the police- 
man into close sympathy with the people of delinquency 
areas. 

Another contrast with rural village life is the way in 
which young people in the city can enjoy anonymity when 
they desire it. In a highly congested area one’s immediate 
neighborhood in terms of personal acquaintances is restricted 
to a relatively small area. By shifting his scene of activity 
a few blocks one can come into a strange neighborhood 
where tales are not carried back to his family. Conse- : 


5 Furfey, P. H., “A Note on the Relative Developmental Age Scores of Urban 
and Rural Boys,” Child Development, 6: 88-90 (1935). 
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quently, social control is not the force that it is in smaller 
communities, and young people find it convenient to seek 
companionship with the opposite sex in different neighbor- 
hoods. 

On the other hand, for young people who do not live in 
less-chance areas, the city offers a wide range of cultural ac- 
tivities that are not available to rural youth or youth in small 
towns. Libraries, museums, theaters, musical performances, 
different cultural groups, and wide contrasts in living habits 
are a part of the milieu in which the young person circulates. 
These facilities can, although they do not always, offer an 
unusual opportunity for personality development. On the 
other hand, the rural youth can enjoy many benefits of the ` 
out-of-doors that are foreign to many city adolescents. 
These differences in what young people sce and experience 
are bound to have a basic part in the development of the 
personality and in the interpretation placed upon life. As 
an indication of how a young person can become adjusted to 
a given neighborhood, the following portion of a letter is 
presented. The boy is still living in the same city, but has 
moved to another section and finds adjustment most difficult. 


My mother was ill a few weeks ago due to a stroke. Finally, 
after a few weeks she died. Following the death of my mother, 
we moved to the upper district of the city in which I now live. 
The place where I now live is called the sissy district, high tones 
and a lot of that kind of stuff. I could easily make friends here 
but I wouldn’t like the idea, I would very much rather be down 
at 13th street playing with my own kind... - 


In a large city, the groups to which one belongs are apt 
to be functional rather than localized by neighborhoods. 
Thus, if an adolescent goes to church, it may be necessary to 
travel several blocks to find the right denomination. He is 
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apt not to see his playmates in church, and he meets a group 
of young people who have no function in his life outside of 
the Sunday services. And so it is with school, dancing class, 
the Boy Scouts, and many other activities, The other young 
people with whom he associates are a constantly shifting 
group, coming together only for specified purposes and then 
dispersing again. 

The same situation is found among parents. Their friend- 
ships and social life are apt to be on a functional rather than 
a neighborhood basis. So many different people live in such 
a small space that intimacy with one’s near-by neighbors is 
not as likely as it is in the small city or town where one can 
see and recognize passing persons out of the front window 
and where the strange face is the exception rather than the 
rule. 

Only in the spontaneous play groups of young people are 
we apt to find intimate relationship outside of the family. 
The play group or gang is a common phenomenon of the 
city and a tremendous force in shaping the attitudes and 
behavior of its members, 

The mere size and complexity of the large city makes it 
difficult to arouse the public to support any given activity, as 
is shown by the amount of moncy contributed per capita for 
such organizations as the Boy Scouts, for example. The 
writer has found in studies of American communities that 
the medium-sized city gives much more per capita to the sup- 
port of Boy Scouts than does the public in a large city. This 
difference is in turn reflected in the number of boys who 
join the movement. Arousing interest in and support for a 
program is not the same problem in a large city that it is in 
a medium-sized or small community, where civic pride can 
be aroused much more easily. Thus the size of the city is 
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apt to have something to do with the kinds of experiences . 
that are possible for young people. 


Youth in Commuter Communities 


The modern metropolis combined with rapid transporta- 
tion facilities has produced a unique type of community 
with special implications for young people who grow up 
within it. Family life in such a community is quite a dif- 
ferent phenomena from life in the middle-sized community 
or within the large city. When the father leaves for work 
early and does not return until late evening, a great deal of 
responsibility for raising the children, spending the family 
income, maintaining the family tradition, and dealing with 
the neighbors falls upon the mother. Thus the mother is 
apt to be in a position to influence the character and per- 
sonality of the children much more than the father. In such 
a situation it is difficult for the father to evaluate properly 
the demands of the community and the problems of the 
children in the neighborhood, because of his detachment 
from them. For this and other reasons, it is difficult for a 
neighborhood or community consciousness to develop. 

The conditions under which young people live in a sub- 
urban community are far better than in the city, but during 
the adolescent years young people are likely to look toward 
the city for shopping and amusement facilities. The lim- 
ited attractions of the home community are likely to become 
less and less attractive as the interests of the boy or girl de- 
velop. In some respects, then, the suburban community 
ceases to be a community in the real sense of the word, since 
interest and financial ties are directed toward the metropolis 
of which it is a satellite, 
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The Adolescent in Middletown 


Midway between the metropolis and the rural crossroads 
is the medium-sized American city. While no two of such 
cities would furnish exactly the same social or psychological 
field for young people, several characteristics are typical of 
such cities as far as adolescents are concerned. 

In contrast to the large metropolis, the population of a 
medium-sized city can be aroused to civic consciousness 
rather quickly if the proper techniques are used. There is 
a unity of thought, a common interest in events involving 
local personalities that is not present in the metropolis. 
These characteristics are significant for young people in that 
under the proper leadership it is possible to arouse a civic 
interest in facilities for training the young that is not pos- 
sible in congested cities and widespread rural areas. Under 
proper guidance, the small city can be an ideal place for 
young people growing into maturity. Without proper and 
intelligent guidance, community consciousness is apt to as- 
sume bizarre forms such as intense interest in the high 
school basketball team.® 


Social control in the small city is much more personal 
than in the metropolis. Young people are carefully guided 
in their actions by expressions of approval or disapproval 
from their elders. Courtship and marriage are rather care- 
fully supervised according to the traditions of the various 
social groups. The extent to which young people marry 
others in their own immediate neighborhood shows how 
strong neighborhood influence can be. 


€ See Lynd, R. S., and Helen M., Middletown. Harcourt, Brace (1929). 
7 See Chapter VIII. 
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It is in small cities and rural villages that family life in the 
traditional sense can thrive. Father is home for three meals 
a day and many of the daylight hours. He is thus in a 
stronger position with the children. He is also likely to be 
in closer association with neighbors and more a part of the 
community scheme. His livelihood is usually closely re- 
lated to that of others in the community, and his interest in 
community problems are more acute. 

We must not overlook the change in relationships brought 
about by the automobile and good roads. Communities are 
much closer together in terms of minutes now than they 
Were twenty-five years ago. Young people find their range 
of operation and acquaintances far extended. A result has 
been the rise of amusements on the edge of the city or be- 
tween cities. Roadhouses cater to young people who wish 
to retreat beyond the pale of acquaintances. More impor- 
tant still, these resorts are beyond the legal control of the city 
and hence may represent an entirely different moral standard 
from that of the respectable neighborhoods. Thus there is 
a tendency in modern society for the community and neigh- 
borhood to have less social control over young people. It is 
more difficult for adults to keep track of adolescent behavior 
and to bring community spirit to bear on the conduct of un- 
desirable commercial amusements. 


The Adolescent and the Rural Community 


A rural community is usually a neighborhood in the strict 
sense of the word. The small number of families makes it 
Possible for every member of the community to know all of 
the others rather intimately. This intimacy results in a po- 
tent kind of social control over the behavior of the individ- 
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ual members. A young person in a rural community is apt 
to find that his actions are closely watched by his neighbors. 
They know the young ladies with whom he keeps company, 
and unless he chooses to seek amusement outside of the 
community, those he meets on the street and at church are 
likely to know where he takes his young lady friend and 
how he acts while there. His clothes, his manner of walk, 
his language, indeed, everything about his person is a fit 
subject for neighborhood discussion. 

Burgess’ * study revealed that young people living in the 
country had more home chores to do each day than did city 
adolescents. These home duties have an effect upon the 
freedom of movement of young people. The number of 
home duties is also an indication of the nature of the rural 
family and how it operates. Even with modern technology, 
the rural family is a much more self-centered unit than the 
city family. The control of parents over children is greater, 
leaving less time for the adolescent to pursue his own in- 
terests. 

The choice of friends in a small rural community is lim- 
ited to a relatively small number of possibilities. Young 
people growing up in such surroundings are likely to have 
fewer friends than their city cousins. This difference is 
bound to have some effect upon the social development of a 
young person. A limited number of friends means a lim- 
ited outlook on life, especially if the friends come from the 
same social background. Even in his school experiences, 
the rural adolescent does not have the Opportunity to meet 
individuals from different social backgrounds that a young 
person in a large city does. Just what subsequent influence 


8 Burgess, E. W. (Ed.), The Adolescent in the Family. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury (1934)- 


a T 
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this situation has upon later social development is not 
known, but it must have some. 

Likewise in the choice of amusement, the rural youth is 
limited to a small range of choice. Movies and the radio 
have alleviated this handicap to some extent, but even with 
these modern developments the number of different activi- 
ties that are socially acceptable and still interesting to young 
people are somewhat limited. The movies that rural youth 
do see paint the lights of the city in pleasing combinations. 
There is more of a pull toward the city than away from it, 
as is indicated by the movement of youth. The rural areas 
have fewer opportunities and more youth in proportion to 
the total population. We might say that there is an over- 
supply of youth in rural areas in comparison with the op- 
portunities. 

In the matter of occupations also, the young person in 
rural America has a different outlook from his city con- 
temporary.” The predominate occupation in rural sections 
is farming. The young person is faced with the necessity of 
looking toward the city or preparing for an agrarian life 
which today is not very lucrative. No doubt this condition 
is responsible, at least to some extent, for the pilgrimages to 
the city every year on the part of rural youth. When ad- 
justment within a given psychological field is not possible, 
the individual usually seeks another field. Evidence to sup- 
port this contention can be found in the number of young 
people who took to the road during the depression because 
there was nothing in their home communities to offer se- 
curity and recognition. 

In summary, then, it can be said that a neighborhood, a 


9 Melvin, Bruce L., “The Special Problems of Rural Youth,” The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 194: 25-33 (1937). 
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community, or a nation will produce the kind of young 
people it deserves. Communities that have squalid, depress- 
ing areas in which young people strive for recognition will 
have depraved young people. As long as society permits 
such conditions to continue, just so long will there be a line 
of young people filtering into public institutions. The rem- 
edy lies not in the young people themselves, but in the whole 
social scheme in which they operate. Young people can 
hardly be expected to change the psychological field when 
it is controlled by adults, or by forces not yet fully under- 
stood or controlled by adults. 
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CHAPTER XII 
The Adolescent and the Educational Process 


The Aims of American Education 


It is not the purpose of this book to set forth at great 
length the aims of education. Aims must necessarily be 
determined by the general social beliefs of the state and 
those who support the schools through the state. However, 
since the general aims of education in America are fairly 
well agreed upon and since it is the purpose of psychology 
and sociology to improve the methods of education for 
reaching these aims, it falls within the realm of this treatise 
to evaluate the methods now in vogue in American educa- 
tion. 

First let us briefly state the general aims of American edu- 
cation as they seem to exist today. Obviously it is impossible 
to present a statement that will be agreed upon by all edu- 
cators. Certain truths, however, seem to be self-evident, 
such as those set forth in the statement of cardinal principles 
of secondary education.’ 


In order to determine the main objectives that should guide 
education in a democracy, it is necessary to analyze the activities 


1United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education. Bulletin 
No. 35, Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1928. 
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of the individual. Normally he is a member of a family, of a 
vocational group, and of various civic groups, and by virtue of 
these relationships he is called upon to engage in activities that 
enrich the family life, to render important vocational services 
to his fellows, and to promote the common welfare. It follows, 
therefore, that worthy home membership, vocation, and citizen- 
ship demand attention as three leading objectives. 

Aside from the immediate discharge of these specific duties, 
every individual should have a margin of time for the cultivation 
of personal and social interests. This leisure, if worthily used, 
will recreate his powers and enlarge and enrich his life, thereby 
making him better able to meet his responsibilities. The unworthy 
use of leisure impairs health, disrupts home life, lessens vo- 
cational efficiency, and destroys civic-mindedness. The tendency 
in industrial life, aided by legislation, is to decrease the working 
hours of large groups of people. While shortened hours tend 
to lessen the harmful reactions that arise from prolonged strain, 
they increase, if possible, the importance of preparation for leisure. 
In view of these considerations, education for the worthy use of 
leisure is of increasing importance as an objective. 

To discharge the duties of life and to benefit from leisure, 
one must have good health. The health of the individual is 
essential also to the vitality of the race and to the defense of the 
Nation. Health education is, therefore, fundamental. 

There are various processes, such as reading, writing, arith- 
metical computations, and oral and written expression, that are 
needed as tools in the affairs of life. Consequently, command 
of these fundamental processes, while not an end in itself, is 
nevertheless an indispensable objective. 

And, finally, the realization of the objectives already named 
is dependent upon ethical character, that is, upon conduct 
founded upon right principles, clearly perceived and loyally ad- 
hered to. Good citizenship, vocational excellence, and the worthy 
use of leisure go hand in hand with ethical character; they are 
at once the fruits of sterling character and the channels through 
which such character is developed and made manifest. On 
the one hand, character is meaningless apart from the will to 
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discharge the duties of life, and on the other hand, there is no 
guaranty that these duties will be rightly discharged unless prin- 
ciples are substituted for impulses, however well-intentioned such 
impulses may be. Consequently, ethical character is at once in- 
volved in all the other objectives and at the same time requires 
specific consideration in any program of national education. 

This commission, therefore, regards the following as the main 
objectives of education: r. Health. 2. Command of fundamen- 
tal processes. 3. Worthy home membership. 4. Vocation. 5. 
Citizenship. 6. Worthy use of leisure. 7. Ethical character. 


One gains the impression from the foregoing passage that 
the primary aim of education up to and including the sec- 
ondary level is to produce individuals who can adjust to a 
complex and changing society. The aim is thus pragmatic 
rather than academic or scholastic, and the outcome sought 
after is a social person, capable of happy and constructive 
membership in a democracy. Few people would contend 
that it is the purpose of education simply to impart knowl- 
edge, although some would insist that the inculcation of 
knowledge is the best way to produce social persons. 

Besides producing a great group of social individuals, 
education in a democracy should provide social experience 
out of which will come the necessary number of leaders and 
the necessary social intelligence on the part of those who are 
not leaders to exercise their right to choose leaders in an 
intelligent way. 

More recently, the functions of secondary education have 
been set forth by an orientation committee of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals of the National Educa- 
tional Association as follows: * 

2 Department of Secondary School Principals, National Education Association, 


Functions of Secondary Education. Report of Committee on Orientation of 
Secondary Education. Vol. 21, No. 64 (1937). 
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1. To prepare for life and its responsibilities in a democratic 
land. To continue by a definite program, though in a diminish- 
ing degree, the integration of students. This should be on an 
increasingly intellectual level until the desired common knowwl- 
edge, appreciations, ideals, attitudes, and practices are firmly fixed. 

2. Satisfying the needs of students. To satisfy the important, 
immediate, and probable future needs of the students insofar as 
the maturity of the learner permits, guiding the behavior of youth 
in the light of increasingly remote, but always clearly perceived 
and appreciated, social and personal values. 

3. The best of all man has achieved—and how to make use 
of it. To reveal higher activities of an increasingly differentiated 
type in the major fields of the racial heritage of experience and 
culture, their significant values for social living, the problems 
in them of contemporary life, the privileges and duties of each 
person as an individual and as a member of social groups; to 
make these fields satisfying and desired by those gifted for suc- 
cessful achievement and to give information as to requirements 
for success in these fields and information as to where further 
training may be secured. 

4. Learning to do that which can be done best. To ex- 
plore higher and increasingly specialized interests, aptitudes, and 
capacities of students, looking toward the direction of them into 
avenues of study and of work for which they have manifested 
peculiar fitness. 

5. The importance of being systematic and scholarly. To 
systematize knowledge previously acquired or being acquired in 
courses in such ways as to show the significance both of this 
knowledge and especially of the laws and principles, with under- 
standing of wider ranges of application than would otherwise 
be perceived. 

6. Finding fields of greatest interest. To establish and to 
develop interests in the major fields of human activity as means 
to happiness, to social progress, and to continued growth. i 

7. To guide students through school and into os ife. 
To guide pupils, on the basis of exploratory and revealing courses 
and of other information gathered from personnel studies, as 
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wisely as possible into wholesome and worthwhile social re- 
lationships, maximum personality adjustment, and advanced study 
or vocations in which they are most likely to be successful and 
happy. 

8. Toward advanced intellectual achievement. To use in all 
courses as largely as possible methods that demand independent 
thought, involve the elementary principles of research, and pro- 
vide intelligent and somewhat self-directed practice, individual 
and codperative, in the appropriate desirable activities of the 
educated person. 

9. To each, appropriate special training; to all, a broad general 
education. To begin and gradually to increase differentiated 
education on the evidence of capacities, aptitudes, and interests 
demonstrated in earlier years. Care must be taken to provide 
previous to and along with differentiation as balanced and ex- 
tended a general education as is possible and profitable. 

10. What to do when a student cannot or will not play the 
game. To retain each student until the law of diminishing 
returns begins to operate, or until he is ready for more inde- 
pendent study in a higher institution; and when it is manifest 
that he cannot or will not materially profit from further study, 
of what can be offered, eliminate him promptly, if possible di- 
recting him into some other school or into work for which he 
seems most fit. 


Here again, these aims are social aims. They are directed 
toward the thesis that the American school should prepare 
the individual for a useful and happy life in society, not as 
a hermit living apart from others, but as a part of a family, 
a friendship group, a neighborhood, a community, and a 
nation. No longer is it the sole purpose of education to im- 
part knowledge. The school is charged with the responsi- 
bility of producing social individuals. 

It follows that education must utilize methods that take 
into consideration the entire social background of the indi- 
vidual. The problem of education ceases to be a matter of 
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dealing with individuals as such and becomes a task of deal- 
ing with social and psychological fields. Thus in the at- 
tempt to furnish young people with experience that will 
help them adjust to friendship groups, the existing friend- 
ship groups must be taken into consideration. And so with 
the family, with the neighborhood, and with the commu- 
nity. Education, if it is to succeed in producing a social 
individual, must deal with social units rather than with the 
individual as a unit. The school ceases to be merely activity 
within a building and becomes a function, reaching out into 
the entire life of a community and helping young people to 
become skilled in dealing with the problems that arise out 
of social relationships. 


Educational Aims and Young People 


In considering the behavior of young people, the educa- 
tional aims of a country are important for several reasons. 
First of all, in a society where laws regulate school attend- 
ance, education has a very definite part in defining the 
psychological field in which the young person operates. 
These laws specify in quite certain terms what is and what 
is not permissible. Indirectly the legal definitions of the 
state act upon the child through his parents and associates. 
Looking at the matter purely from the point of view of the 
young person, the educational plan requires certain things 
of him, either directly or indirectly. 

The school expects, among other things: 

t. Regular attendance up to prescribed ages. 

2. Acceptable behavior in the classroom, including: 

a. Attention. 
b. Effort in learning and developing skills. 
c. Moving according to a prearranged schedule. 
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3. Certain preparation work outside of the classroom. 
4. Fulfillment of requirements for graduation, or an acceptable 
equivalent such as working papers. 


“The family expects: 


I. Regular attendance. 
2. Progress in learning— 
a. Measured by marks and promotion. 
3. Vocational selection and training. 
4. Perpetuation of socially acceptable attitudes. 


These lists probably could be extended, but they are suf- 
ficiently complete to establish the fact that the educational 
aims of society do define many of the adjustments required 
of young people. The number of delinquent careers that 
begin with truancy is striking evidence of the extent to 
which young people rebel against some of these require- 
ments. In many cases this revolt carries over into other 
phases of society after the school age is passed. 


Learning as a Social Process 


Practically all of the learning that takes place in the 
schoolroom is social in nature; that is to say, it involves ad- 
justment to other people—it takes place in a social situation. 
In the light of the discussions in the previous chapters, the 
educational process cannot be considered apart from the so- 
cial setting in which it operates. The behavior of the young 
person depends upon the entire social configuration in 
which he is moving. He is not simply learning as an indi- 
vidual, but as a member of a family, a friendship group, a 
neighborhood, a sex, and many other circles of influence. 

Even if it should make a definite attempt to do so, the 
school could not isolate the pupil from these important fac- 
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tors in the background of his behavior. For the best pos- 
sible results these influences not only must be recognized; 
they must be recognized and utilized to good advantage in 
motivating the individual. When utilization of these rela- 
tionships is not possible, or when the configuration is antag- 
onistic to the aims of society, it may be necessary to read- 
just the relationships surrounding the child rather than 
punish him for behavior resulting from influences quite be- 
yond his control. 


Learning as Assimilation 


Educators long ago realized that it is not possible to isolate 
educational subjects and make them self-contained units of 
instruction. Such a process proved to be artificial and in- 
creased the difficulty of the student in shaping these abstract 
lessons into his own life problems. There is ample evidence 
to indicate that in the classroom situation the child is react- 
ing to many phases of the experience. His whole nature is 
responding to the configuration as a whole. The contention 
that certain subjects are valuable because they train in logical 
thinking or creative imagination is no longer tenable. The 
evidence seems to indicate that the individual responds to 
each situation as a whole personality. The school is not 
training the brain, or the hands, or the heart alone, but the 
entire individual. 

If we accept the contention set forth earlier in this book 
with regard to the nature of learning and the importance 
of the psychological field in understanding behavior, it be- 
comes quite obvious that the educational process takes on a 
new significance. This new significance is far-reaching. 
The child as an individual, becomes a part of a configura- 
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tion—a dynamic psychological field. Learning becomes a 
process of assimilation in which the individual as a whole 
rearranges his responses and his conception of himself to 
maintain an equilibrium in this psychological field. 


The Project Method of Teaching 


The project or activity method of education is really a 
means of using the educational group as a psychological field 
rather than attempting to individualize all instruction. Un- 
der this plan, learning is conceived as a continuous process, 
not subject to artificial analysis but meaningful when con- 
sidered in terms of its wholeness. The theory of concomi- 
tant learning and the conception of learning as a process of 
assimilation of experience are similar as to the manner in 
which learning is considered to take place in the educational 
situation. 

Many studies have been made of the relative value of 
group or socialized methods of class direction as contrasted 
with individualized instruction. The results of these stud- 
ies are conflicting, as would be expected from the varying 
methods of experimentation and control that have been used. 
Perhaps the classical study in this field is that of Collings.* 
In an experiment lasting over a period of four years, he 
compared the effects of the project method of instruction 
with the traditional recitation method upon the amount of 
learning that took place and the carry-over of school work 
into the family and the community. Three rural schools 
were used for the experiment. They were carefully selected 
to assure that the students compared reasonably well in abil- 


3 Collings, Ellsworth, dn Experiment with a Project Curriculum. Macmillan 
(1929). 
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ity, attitude toward the school, family background, length of 
school term, school facilities, and number, training, and ex- 
perience of teachers. With these variables equalized as well 
as could be expected under the circumstances, the curricu- 
lum and method of teaching was altered for purposes of the 
experiment. One school utilized the project method of in- 
struction, the other two the traditional methods and cur- 
‘ricula that were being used by all other rural schools in the 
state. 

The students in all three schools were subjected to exten- 
sive tests prior to the experiment, which made it possible to 
measure their progress at the end of the four-year period and 
compare the actual amount of learning that took place in 
each school. Extensive records were also kept of parent 
visitations, truancy, perfect attendance, tardiness, number of 
pupils going to high school, farm journals read by the par- 
ents, and so on. 

The results proved to be overwhelmingly in favor of the 
experimental school using the project method. Not only 
did the students in this school excel in the amount of aca- 
demic learning, but the records showed that in such meas- 
ures as truancy, tardiness, parent participation, and changes 
in attitude of parents, the project method proved to be far 
more effective. The spirit of this school not only made 
learning for the individual more easy and permanent, but 
the community around the school was changed considerably. 
Education was thus not simply a matter of the classroom, 
but permeated the whole family and community structure. 

Regardless of the comparative results of socialized class- 
room and individualized instructions in terms of subject- 
matter acquisition, the experiment of Collings as well as 
many other less important studies indicate that the class- 
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room group can be utilized as an educational unit to very 
good advantage. These studies further indicate that the 
class group can be utilized as a dynamic psychological field 
to motivate the individual and cause his learning experience 
to be a social process. With skillful guidance these dynamic 
features of the group can be directed toward the final edu- 
cational aim of society. Problems of discipline tend to dis- 
appear because the ends of the teacher and the ends of the 
various pupils become one. The teacher’s function becomes 
that of a leader rather than a director. Many of the phases 
of group behavior that crop out as problems for the teacher 
in the ordinary classroom can thus become motivations. 
Group approval, leaders from within the group, mild forms 
of competition, group tradition and morale, all of these 
things are products of the group. In the socialized class- 
room technique these tendencies are fostered rather than 
repressed. 

Another study of particular interest in this respect is that 
of Brooks,* who studied the effect of socialized instruction 
upon the amount of learning by students in a New York 
City school. In the first year of the study, three classes in 
which the students were grouped homogeneously according 
to intelligence tests were compared with three classes in 
which there was no such attempt at ability grouping. The 
students were compared according to the amount of prog- 
ress in the various studies. Results showed that the plan of 
homogeneous grouping was much better for the slow pupils, 
-while the average or bright pupils progressed more in the 
classes where no attempt at grouping according to ability 
was made. 


* Brooks, Marvin M., “The Value of Scientifically Socializing a Class Organi- 
zation,” Teaching in Practice, Published by Districts 43-52, inclusive, New York 
City, June, 1937. 
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The second part of the experiment is of particular interest. 
During the second year a comparison was made between 
the accomplishments of students who were taught by the 
regular classroom methods and of those who were taught 
on the basis of small socialized groups working under their 
own leadership. The plan followed in organizing the pu- 
pils in the socialized group class was similar to that in or- 
ganizing patrols in a Boy Scout troop. The rows of pupils 
were organized into groups, each having a chairman, a his- 
torian, a geographer and naturalist, a librarian, a secretary 
and adjutant, a custodian, a monitor, and an inspector.. 
The position of chairman was filled according to the intel- 
ligence of the pupils, the most intelligent as shown by tests 
being given this position. The various chairmen assumed 
responsibility for their groups, led discussions, checked on 
the accomplishment of the group, and served on the teacher’s 
cabinet. Each of the other members of the group had duties 
that contributed to the success of the various projects. 

At the end of the year the two classes were compared as to 
the amount of progress in learning the subject matter pre- 
sented. The socialized group proved to be markedly su- 
perior to the traditional classroom group in the amount of 
subject matter learned, to say nothing of the training these 
pupils received in a social way. Instead of being something 
apart from their everyday problems, the subjects studied 
were a matter of group concern. At times it was necessary 
to discuss what could be done to improve the group or to 
induce one of the members to take his responsibility more 
seriously. Under such a plan the task to be learned becomes, 
a definite part of the social field, to be assimilated along 
with adjustment to one’s own contemporaries. The attitude 
of one’s companions becomes an important motivating force 
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to the individual who ordinarily would have to be prodded 
by the teacher. 

It would be folly, of course, to assume on the basis of one 
or two experiments that the socialized method of recitation 
was superior. Of all the studies made in this connection, 
the majority seem to favor the socialized method for the 
amount of subject matter learned. Yet many experienced 
teachers claim to have found this method inadequate for 
teaching skill subjects such as arithmetic, spelling, and 
music. The fact remains, however, that learning which 
takes place in a social situation such as that described above 
more nearly approaches the kind of configuration in which 
the individual responds as a mature adult than does the 
traditional classroom procedure. It is entirely possible that 
the amount of subject matter learned is not the best criterion 
for judging the effectiveness of methods. Certainly the op- 
portunities for personality development should be taken into 
consideration. 

Another fact that merits attention has to do with the 
teacher. A person of rare ability is needed to conduct a so- 
cialized program properly. Imagination, initiative, and un- 
derstanding of social processes are only a few of the qualities 
needed. This may be one reason why more progress has 
not been made in bringing the socialized method of class- 


room management into the schools. 


The Most Valuable School Experiences 


Fortunately there is rather clear-cut evidence to show the 
value of social experience in school as measured by adjust- 
ment and success in later life. Several studies have been re- 

‘ported of the post-school adjustment of students in an at- 
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tempt to evaluate the type of school experience according to 
the later needs of the individual. Typical of these studies is 
that made by Shannon.* Using the graduates from one of 
the city high schools in Terre Haute, Indiana, who had been 
out of school ten years or more, three groups were created 
for purpose of comparison as follows: 


1. Leaders. Selected on the basis of offices held as listed 
in the school annuals and from ratings of teachers who 
knew the students while they were in school, 

2. Scholars. Selected from those who appeared on the 
honor roll. 

3- Control group. Selected at random from the school 
rolls. 


For a measure of post-school success, the investigator used 
such criteria as occupation, annual income, academic de- 
grees, special honors, outstanding achievements, publications, 
and community service. Facts about the graduates were 
secured from interviews with subjects and several other 
sources. (It was reported that the leaders were easier to 
find than the others as they seemed to be better known.) 


1. The graduates... who were leaders in the pupil ac- 
tivities in high school have made a better showing in most of 
the respects measured than have the scholars or the members of 
the random group. 

2. The graduates who were on the honor roll have not suc- 
ceeded as well in one-half of the respects measured as have the 
members of the random group. In general, it seems that scholars 
are the least successful in post-school life. The scholars seem 
to be able to excel in book learning more than in productive 


5 Shannon, J. R., “The Post-School Careers of High School Leaders and High 
School Scholars,” School Review, 37: 656-665 (1929). 
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work and it is productive work that is more conducive to success 
out of school. 

3- It seems that whatever it is that is necessary for success 
in, the high school is not the factor that is requisite for success 
in life. This finding is the most important discovery made by 
this investigation. 

4- Whatever is required to excel in the extra-curriculum life 
of the high school seems to be the same thing that contributes 
most to success later. 

5- The findings of this investigation do not constitute an in- 
dictment of life. They constitute an indictment of the high 
school. They suggest the need for curricular adjustment. 


We must be cautious in interpreting the results of this 
study. It would be difficult to say whether the leaders were 
successful in later life because the nature of the experience 
they had in school made them so, or whether the students 
with abilities adapted to participation as leaders also found 
those abilities an asset to them in later life. The conclusion 
seems to be justified, however, that intensive scholastic train- 
ing did not necessarily result in a more productive and fruit- 
ful life for these students. This fact may be due, of course, 
to a tendency on the part of society to place a premium upon 
social adjustment as contrasted with a thorough scholarly 
training. i 

A similar study has been reported by Clem and Dodge, 
who investigated the post-high-school careers of 308 grad- 
uates of the Rome Academy at Rome, New York. Three 
groups were selected in much the same manner as those in 
the previous study. The criteria of success in later life were 
the type of community in which the individuals lived, edu- 


“The Relation of High School Leadership 
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cation beyond high school, academic degrees received, 
family life, church affiliation, present occupation, income, ac- 
cumulated wealth, publications, honors, outstanding achieve- 
ments, community leadership, and number of failures. The 
data were obtained by a questionnaire and interviews. 

A tabulation of the results showed that the leaders ex- 
ceeded the scholars and the random group not only in in- 
come, but also in quantity of publications (the scholars were 
lowest in this), the quantity of honors, and in outstanding 
achievement. 


Social Development in School 


Certainly in the light of these findings and others that 
could be cited there is ample reason to believe that more 
consideration should be given to training high school pupils 
in a manner that will develop more social skill among the 
more intelligent group as measured by academic achieve- 
ment. The question could logically be raised as to whether 
a record of leadership ability and participation should not 
be just as much a part of the school record as academic prog- 
ress. There is further reason to believe that careful con- 
sideration needs to be given to the possibility of furnishing 
guidance in social activities and social development just as 
definitely as in the academic field. 

Because of the traditional educational approach through 
the subject-matter curriculum, many skills have been devel- 
oped for training young people in these subjects and for 
measuring their progress. However, in reference to record- 
ing social development, few techniques have come to light 
and few school systems provide for the recording of these 


important data. 
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In view of the thesis set forth in these chapters, there is an 
imperative need for measurement and recording of social 
development. There is further need for skill in the inter- 
pretation and use of these records in helping young people to 
acquire the social experience that seems to be so necessary 
to their later adjustment. These needs are felt not only in 
the schools, but in all agencies dealing with young people. 
Boys’ Club, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., and all other such programs are 
in a position to be especially helpful in directing the social 
development of young people because they deal with spon- 
taneous, natural groups under their own leadership. These 
activities should be supplemented with records of social de- 
velopment such as information on friendship ties and leader- 
ship scores could furnish. 

Certainly the school, if it is to meet the responsibility 
placed upon it in modern society, can no longer be satisfied 
with a record of academic accomplishment for each pupil. 
The school contributes toward many other phases of de- 
velopment, such as character and social development, that 
are important to the adjustment of the individual in modern 
society. There should be some means of measuring prog- 
ress toward these ends just as there are now standardized 
subject-matter tests that measure attainment in academic 
subjects. The following outline is suggestive of what can 
be done by the school and other agencies dealing with young 
people to help understand and foster their social develop- 
ment. Some school systems are beginning to provide these 
measurements as part of their regular record systems, but 
these instances are rare. The writer believes that there will 
be a distinct development in this direction in the future. 
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Social Adjustment 


Some of the methods for evaluating the social adjustment 
of pupils are briefly presented below. 


1. What kind of a year is the student having? Symonds 
and Jackson * have set forth a technique for judging the so- 
cial adjustments of pupils by asking them how well they are 
satished with their school experience. This question is valu- 
able in bringing forth the feelings of students about them- 
seives and their associates. ; 

2. Nicknames. Often the nicknames attached to adoles- 
cents by their contemporaries are a valuable means of judg- 
ing how well they are accepted by the group. This is apt to 
be true only in a minority of cases and would not do as a 
method for evaluating the adjustment of all individuals. 
However, when a young man or young woman has an un- 
pleasant or disparaging nickname, that name is usually a 
reflection of the group’s attitude toward that individual. 

3- Observation of social behavior. One of the best meth- 
ods for evaluating social adjustment is by intelligent observa- 
tion of young people in natural situations. The teacher 
should be alert to all gestures or forms of behavior that mark 
an individual in some particular way in the group. When 
a group combines to tease one of the members, when there 
is evidence of social isolation in games and in the classroom, 
these are symptoms of social unadjustment on the part of 
some person. The .school should be conscious of these 

7 Symonds, Percival M., and Jackson, Claude E., Measurement of Personality 


Adjustments of High School Pupils. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University (1935). 
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symptoms and where possible should help the individual 
concerned to make some kind of adjustment. 

_4 Number of friends. In the final analysis, social ad- 
justment can be traced to the success an individual has in 
forming mutual attachments with other individuals. Ado- 
lescents differ tremendously in this respect. Some young 
people are so constituted in personality and appearance that 
great numbers of friends will be found in their circle. 
Others, although they associate daily with their contempora- 
ries in the classroom and live in the same neighborhood, 
have very few if any individuals in their acquaintance who 
would pick them as “best friends.” 

A simple way to arrive at these facts is to have each pupil 
list his best friends. The results of such a listing can be 
tabulated for mutual choices and for the total number of 
selections an individual has. Such a record is a valuable 
indicator of the degree to which an individual is accepted 
socially in a given group. s 

5. “Guess who” questionnaire. By describing various im- 
aginary characters having certain traits and then asking the 
pupils who these persons are in the classroom, one arrives 
at a very good idea of the opinions of the group with respect 
to the members. 


The Development of Leadership Ability 


If leadership ability is to be developed in the school, then 
some provision should be made for measuring it and for 
identifying those individuals who seem to have capacity 
along this line. A record of their development should be as 
important in a democracy as an academic record. When 
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we consider how relatively easy it is to secure such informa- 
tion, it is surprising that more school systems do not provide 
for it in their record systems. The following methods sug- 
gest what might be done in this connection. 


1. Ratings by teachers or adults dealing with young 
people. This process need not be a complicated one. On 
a simple sheet the names of pupils can be listed down the 
left side, each one being rated on a scale of 1 to 5 in leader- 
ship ability. After the teacher has had a group of students 
in the classroom for several months, it wiil not be difficult 
to evaluate their leadership ability quite accurately. 

2. A record of offices held and participation in various 
activities. If, as the studies seem to indicate, these experi- 
ences are valuable for later success in life, some provision for 
accounting them would aid the school in directing the de- 
velopment of the students. A rounded experience ‘in ac- 
tivities seems to be just as important as some subjects now 
required for graduation. 

3. Ratings by the students themselves. Several methods 
can be used to record the opinions of students themselves 
as to who the real leaders in their group are. Such a rating, 
administered twice a year during the high school experience, 
would be an invaluable addition to the individual record of 
the pupil. 


Not only is it desirable from the standpoint of society to 
furnish young people with experience in leading others or 
in selecting the right leaders; it is also to the advantage of 
the teacher or any other adult who deals with young people 
to utilize the natural leaders to further the ends of the 
school rather than to have these leaders working in the op- 
posite direction. Often an outstanding adolescent leader 
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finds it necessary to lead in an antisocial direction in order 
to find expression for his abilities. When this happens, both 
society and the individual in question are the losers. Society 
loses because valuable energy and ability is going unused, or 
worse still is being used in antisocial pursuits. The individ- 
ual loses because he finds no socially acceptable channel for 
his ability, and hence drifts into antisocial forms of be- 
havior. 


The Family as an Educational Unit 


Since the family is such an important factor in determin- 
ing the behavior of the individual, it follows that the in- 
fluencing of behavior sometimes depends upon altering the 
influence of the family upon the psychological field of the 
child. In some cases it is quite impossible to educate the 
child properly unless the parents are educated also. It is too 
much to hope that the child can change the psychological 
field by carrying his newly acquired knowledge back into 
the home where there may be an active resistance to new 
ideas. When it is recognized that the behavior of an adoles- 
cent arises to a great extent from the home background, 
then the importance of dealing with the entire family be- 
comes evident. This fact was recognized by some educators 
long ago, and as a result such organizations as the Parent- 
Teacher Association came into being. However, the mere 
Organization of parents into associations will not meet the 
need unless something is done to acquaint these parents with 
the new methods of education and the new problems that 
confront the child. / 

Many of the difficulties faced by adolescents in modern 
society arise from the fact that most conditions today are dif- 
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ferent from what they were when father was a boy and 
mother a girl. Parents who do not keep abreast of changing 
conditions are apt to apply the same attitudes and methods in 
dealing with the child that their fathers and mothers used 
with them. The result is that the growing person is faced 
with two contradictory sets of demands. At school the 
child participates in informal and social recitations, designed 
to develop the whole personality of the child. At home 
father storms about the house because his son is not learning 
the three R’s the way he did in school. 

In this connection the following example is enlightening 
in that it shows the necessity for keeping parents informed 
of changes in school methods if the school is to succeed.® 


BOYS’ BAKING CLASS OPPOSED 


Parents Demanpinc Return to Turre R’s Protest 
BrEADMAKING FoR Sons 


goo at School Meeting 


Progressive education projects such as nut-bread bak- 
ing to teach boys arithmetic were criticized tonight by 
taxpayers who want the grammar schools of this village 
to return to the old-fashioned methods of teaching the 
“three R’s” and other fundamentals. 

neat ’s educational fundamentalists last week got 491 
names on a petition declaring in effect that the goo pupils 
in the three grammar schools of ...... Free School Dis- 
trict 3 were not learning anything under the progressive 
method, adopted eight years ago and gradually expanded. 

They presented the petition to the Board of Education 
and tonight the board heard the testimony in support of 
the written complaint, sitting in the auditorium of the 
local high school. More than 400 persons attended the 


8 Abstracted from the New York Times, March 11, 1937. 
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hearing and about twenty-five voiced their views, the 
majority in support of the petition... . 
easpa pune was one of the leading opponents of pro- 
» jects and other endeavors associated with the progressive 
education system. He said he knew that nearly five 
hours had been spent one day to teach a group of boys 
in. thet» asiga school to make nut-bread, and asked to be 
informed what possible connection nut-bread and edu- 
cation had. He also charged that he had questioned 
several high school students and they could not tell him 
where Albany was. 


ME. sayas had referred to progressive education as 
a “system” and this evoked a statement by .....- -+++ 4 
Superintendent of ...... Schools. Mr. ....-- said pro- 


gressive education was not a system, but was merely the 
way he, as a father and as school superintendent, saw the 
needs of the pupils, and the way he adapted instruction 
to meet them. 

After the meeting, Mr. ....-- (the superintendent) 
explained the nut-bread project was a good way of teach- 
ing arithmetic because it gave the pupils practice in add- 
ing and multiplying the ingredients. 


The teaching of print writing instead of script writing 
to beginners in the ...... Schools also was criticized as 
“highfalutin’” and there was general agreement among 
the opponents of progressive education that the pupils 
were woefully lacking in history; spelling, reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. 

But others supported the system. Mistere iss 
a member of the Parent-Teacher Association, said she 
thought there would be few complaints if parents visited 
the schools and saw what was being done. 

Another parent testified that two of his children now 
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in grammar school were progressing faster than two 
others who had attended grammar school when the sys- 
tem was not in full operation. 


This case illustrates very nicely how the lag between the 
attitudes of parents and the methods used for teaching chil- 
dren is apt to evoke conflict between the school and the 
home. When such a conflict exists the school cannot hope 
to achieve its aims completely. The child participates in 
one type of activity at school, under a certain method of 
procedure. When the child is home in the kitchen, around 
the dinner table, or discussing modern problems, he faces 
another and quite different attitude. The child is apt to be 
placed in the position of taking sides with one point of view, 
and the school may be working at cross-purposes with the 
home. Such a situation need not exist if the school assumes 
the responsibility of approaching educational problems in 
the light of their whole social implications. 

The education of young people, then, is not a simple 
matter of imparting knowledge and skills to people while 
they are young. It is a matter of educating communities, 
families, play groups, and individuals, and by this means 
improving the relationships that exist between groups. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The Social Psychology of Delinquency 


The Problem of Delinquency in the United States 


Few topics have received the amount of attention in 
recent years that has been directed toward the problem of 
crime in general and juvenile delinquency in particular. , 
Law makers and law enforcement agencies have cited the 
problem; social reformers have denounced it; philosophers 
have deplored it; students of society and human behavior 
have trained their intelligence toward a better understanding 
of it. In America today delinquency stands as one of the 
great challenges to the social order. It is a serious matter 
because it is symptomatic of far-reaching adjustments that 
are taking place in the whole social scheme. A solution of 
this problem, therefore, is important from more angles than 
one. It is not only for the sake of the individual delinquent 
but for the good of society itself that some understanding 
of the underlying factors is needed. Something is wrong 
in a scheme where so large a proportion of individuals are 
defined as delinquents. More important still is the fact 
that this great social waste is concentrated largely among 
the young people of the nation. 

A study of the facts clearly in 
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statistics compiled by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
of the Department of Justice disclose that the age of the 
greatest number of people arrested is 19. Fully 35 per cent 
of the reported arrests are for persons under 25. Of course, 
age of arrest is by no means an accurate indication of first 
offenses. It is simply the age of first formal conflict with 
the law. For most of these young offenders, the arrest is 
simply the climax of a series of delinquencies reaching far 
back into their childhood. 

It should be kept in mind that delinquency and delin- 
quents as commonly used are purely legal classifications. 
Psychologically and sociologically they are not susceptible to 
careful scrutiny. The criterion of delinquency is usually ar- 
raignment or conviction, which obviously leaves out of the 
classification those who are too wise to be caught or too well 
protected to come into open conflict with the law. For dis- 
cussion in a treatment such as this one, it is necessary to 
arrive at a definition not based on legal determinants alone. 
In other words, a social-psychological definition is needed. 


A Social-Psychological Definition of Crime 


A simple example will help clarify the matter. Suppose 
a small group of people are cast away on a desert isle and 
must agree on certain rules of conduct to protect themselves 
against each other and the forces of nature. The group 
is small and close-knit enough to be able to determine most 
deviations from the accepted code quickly and to change the 
code if and when necessary to make it more practical. If 
any members of the group do not agree with the code, they 
are faced with two alternatives: conformity to the majority 
or withdrawal from the group. The definition of a de- 
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linquent in a situation such as this is relatively simple. Jf 
one of the group cannot adapt himself to the wishes of the 
rest and consequently acts contrary to the code for his own 
gain, then he is a delinquent. 

The fact that rapid changes can be made in the code makes 
it possible to back up punishment of offenders with united 
group opinion. If the group should grow in numbers, this 
problem would not be so simple. Accepted modes of be- 
havior that might vary from the written code would be more 
difficult to ascertain, and changing the code would take more 
time. The difference between that which is known to be 
best for the group and that which the group really tries to 
enforce is what sociologists have defined as “social lag.” 

In the simple group situation the psychological definition 
and the legal one are very near to each other. Psychologi- 
cally the person is not adjusted when he cannot find satis- 
faction in meeting the group code. The legal definition is 
the same as the psychological definition when the group 
code and the group opinion are the same. In such a situ- 
ation all members who transgress the code are easily appre- 
hended. As the group increases in number, the legal and 
the psychological definitions grow further apart owing to 
the increased cultural lag and the greater opportunity for 
individuals to carry on a pattern of individual behavior 
contrary to the written code without fear of ridicule or 
punishment from immediate associates Or detection by re- 
Mote authorities representing the law. ; 

Psychologically, then, an individual is a delinquent when 
his own accepted pattern of adjustment is at vart ; 
the accepted codes of conduct which society is attempting to 
enforce. It would be difficult to have this definition ac- 
cepted by legal minds. According to the definition, most 


ance with 
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individuals are or have been delinquents some time in their 
lives. Furthermore, the individual who is forced, through 
circumstances beyond his control, to perform an act which 
is against his own accepted code would not be a delinquent 
under this definition. Nor would it be possible to brand as 
a delinquent the young person who breaks a law which has 
long ago ceased to have the backing of the majority, since 
such a law would not be an accepted code of conduct. 
Legally, ignorance of the law saves no one, but in this defi- 
nition it would. A person can hardly be considered de- 
linquent in the sociological or the psychological sense if he 
is not aware that his behavior is contrary to the wishes of 
the group. 


Young People and Crime 


This brief explanation makes clear the position of young 
people who come into contact with the law enforcement 
agencies of society. In most cases young people are being 
measured against an adult scale quite foreign to them, which 
would be beyond their comprehension if they did have a 
chance to study it. Very often this adult standard, which 
they learn to know as “the law,” is quite contrary to the 
standards set down by their own peers. The fact that they 
are usually more disposed to follow the edicts of their fellows 
than respond to the intangible will of the law is quite easy 
to understand. Because of the definition they have accepted ' 
of themselves, it is important that they maintain themselves 
with their own immediate group. A happy adjustment to 
their associates is relatively more important than the possi- 
bility that they will be punished by adult society. As a 
matter of fact, it is not uncommon for groups of young 
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people to consider it an honor among themselves to come 
into open conflict with the law. The hand of the law is 
painted to them as a force which is against their own inter- 
ests. It chases them off the streets; it makes them go to 
school; it punishes them when they get caught. Keeping 
in good with their “gang” and still not getting caught be- 
comes a game, and those who are the most successful at 
playing it become the heroes of the group. 

Young people commit delinquent acts in the most normal 
and natural way that can be imagined. It is not as if they 
deliberately planned to run adversely to society. In the 
pursuit of natural impulses arising from their own biological 
needs and the traditions of their own group, young people 
carry on until certain numbers of them are caught up in 
difficulties. The majority outgrow these tendencies; those 
who do not become our chronic delinquents. Many would 
outgrow their difficulties if given half a chance. Some are’ 
definitely started on a career of crime by the way in which 
they are treated in minor troubles. 3 

Commissioner McCormick of thè City of New York tells 
the story graphically as follows: * 


You have heard discussions of the slums, those miasmic 
swamps that menace lives, not only of those who dwell 
in them, but also of those who dwell beyond their borders. 
Picture yourself a restless, growing boy in your teens, 

` living in one of the cold-water tenements in (New York), 
the American-born son of poor imigrant parents, for 
example. The family flat is poorly furnished, over- 
crowded, cold in winter and stifling hot in summer. 
There are three kids for every bed and two adults for 
every chair. Your parents are worn out with insufficient 


1 Reported in the New York Herald Tribune, March 13» 1936. 
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food and long hours of work. They find solace in a 
scuttle or two of beer every evening, and relief from 
tension in the quarrels which the beer engenders. They 
talk their native tongue and understand hardly a word of 
English. You are American, proudly so. You do not 
know the language of the old country and are contemptu- 
ous of it, and of your parents who speak it. 

Evening comes—you don’t worry about your home- 
work because you plan to play truant tomorrow. You go 
out into the streets, your playground. The public school 
in your neighborhood is dark: it costs too much to pay an 
evening janitor to keep it open. The gymnasium is dark 
—the auditorium with its movie machine is dark—the 
shop where you were developing an interest in electricity 
is dark. 

But the Elite Bar, on the corner, is not dark. Through 
the window you can see Limpy Louis, who has just beaten 
the rap on a burglary charge for the twentieth time, set- 
ting up the drinks for the house. In the place across the 
street Big Charlie, the policy-slip racketeer, is talking 
business at a corner table—his Packard Roadster stands 
outside. Down the block a cellar club caters to a clientele 
that never earned an honest dollar. 

Your wants are simple, but there is no money at home 
to satisfy them. Even the 1o-cent “movie” is out—there 
are no extra dimes in your house. You meet Jimmie on 
the corner, and he suggests that you both hook a ride on 
the rear of a truck up to Blank Street. There you meet 
some of the boys you were swimming with off an East 
River dock last Saturday—and you go to their clubhouse 
—a cellar room in a vacated tenement—and hear the plans 
for a foray on a store that closes early. You are so far 
from home that all the cops seem strangers to you, and 
you go in on it. The job is pulled off successfully, the 
petty loot is disposed of to a fence, the proceeds are di- 
vided, and you go home with $2—untold wealth—in your 
pocket, and on your lips the ready excuse that you have 
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been over at Hymie’s house. Your fathér beats you, 
because his father beat him when he was a boy, but he 
doesn’t learn about the $2. 

And thus—as naturally as that—is the boy started on 
the road to juvenile delinquency and adult crime. 


The Delinquent as an Individual 


The literature of both psychology and sociology is rich 
with studies attempting to lay bare the roots of crime. For 
Many years the search has been going on. Hardly any 
human characteristic or element of the environment has 
€scaped the inquiry. Heredity, intelligence, family life, 
Economic status, emotional stability, racial background, and 
Many other possibilities have been subjected to analysis in an 
attempt to isolate the most important factor in anti-social 
behavior. The early investigators attempted to find one 
factor which would bear the brunt of responsibility. Lom- 
broso was the champion of a theory of physical stigmata that 
Were supposed to characterize the criminal type. Subse- 
quent attempts to identify the typical criminal have not been 
fruitful. Persons who perform criminal acts are the kind 
one meets on the street any day in any city of the United 
States, They come from all social strata; they represent the 
entire range of the intelligence scale. There are tall eae 
short ones, slim ones, and fat ones. Some are blonds, others 
brunets, and a few are redheads. ; i 

What, then, are the causes underlying poor goo 1 a i 
ment? In seeking the answer to this question it must be 
kept in mind that the great number of studies reported have 
dealt with legally defined delinquents. The legal w 
necessarily has had a marked effect upon the results of the 


investigations. 
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Intelligence and Delinquency 


One trait that has been the basis of many investigations 
is mental ability. At first this line of investigation looked 
quite hopeful. It was easy to imagine that the reason young 
people insisted on acting in a way which brought them into 
the courts was that they were too dull to appreciate the 
consequence of their acts, that they were moral morons. 
With the development of mental tests, this field was eagerly 
explored. The results have failed to show any clear-cut 
relationship between intelligence and delinquency. It is 
quite true that some studies have shown that those who are 
brought into court have a mental ability below that of the 
population in general, as measured on standardized tests. 
In most of the studies, however, while there is some differ- 
ence in the average of delinquents when bunched together, 
there is great overlapping between delinquent and non- 
delinquent populations. The delinquents usually show a 
sampling along the whole length of the intelligence scale. 
Many bright young people become known as delinquents, 
and many dull ones never come into the courts. 

Healy and Bronner in their extensive study of young 
delinquents, found that the mentally subnormal appeared in 
their cases more often than in the population at large, but 
nevertheless they state that about 70 per cent appeared to be 
quite normal mentally. Rogers and Austin * report the re- 
sults of mental tests given to 3,584 juvenile delinquents be- 
tween the ages of 9 and 16. The I.Q.’s of the group, when 


2 Healy, Wm., and Bronner, Augusta F., Delinquents and Criminals. Mac- 
millan (1928). 

3 Rogers, K. H., and Austin, O. L., “Intelligence Quotients of Juvenile De- 
linquents,” journal of Juvenile Research, 18: 103-106 (1934). 
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Williams ° reports a study of what he calls “pre-delinquent 
children” in ten middle western cities, This type of in- 
vestigation should come closer to measuring the charac- 
teristics of psychologically delinquent children than prison 
inmates and court cases because of the fact that the children 
were selected on the basis of being problem children rather 
than actually arraigned delinquents. Williams reports that 
the problem children were found most often with 1.Q.’s 
between 80 and go. 

It should be kept in mind that even if a relationship were 
found between delinquency and intelligence, it would not 
by any means prove that poor mental ability was the cause 
of delinquent behavior. Intelligence may simply be one of 
many other factors associated with poor home conditions, 
lack of recreational facilities, and so on. 

The list of studies could be extended to great length with 
the same general findings. Delinquents (legally defined) 
as a group are slightly below the average in intelligence 
when compared with the population as a whole and as 
measured by standardized tests. However, the difference 
is usually not great and the overlapping is extensive. Let 
it be repeated that many bright persons get into trouble 
and many dull ones do not. It would certainly not be in 
keeping with the present findings to characterize low in- 
telligence as a clear-cut cause of crime. 

An interesting sidelight on the question of the relation- 
ship of intelligence to delinquency is to be found in the 
studies that have been reported with respect to moral knowl- 
edge of delinquents. Hill compared the ethical knowl- 
~ 9. Williams, H. D., “A Survey of Pre-delinquent Children in Ten Middle 
Western Cities,” Journal of Juvenile Research, 17: 163-174 (1933). 


10 Hill, G. E., “The Ethical Knowledge of Delinquent and Non-delinquent 
Boys,” Journal of Social Psychology, 6: 107-114 (1935). 
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edge of delinquent boys with that of non-delinquents, and 
found high correlations between the ratings assigned to the 
two groups. In other words, there was no marked differ- 
ence between them in knowledge of right and wrong. An- 
other investigator, Simpson," asked 200 penitentiary prison- 
ers and 272 school teachers to rate 45 criminal acts according 
to their seriousness. There was a close correlation between 
the two sets of rankings (the rank order correlation was 
95). Bartlett and Harris’? report similar results in their 
study of delinquents compared with high school students: 
there was no significant difference between the two groups 
in knowledge of accepted moral codes. 

Knowledge of right and wrong alone seems to be no de- 
terrent to criminal behavior. 


Social Development of Delinquents 


Writers in the past have suggested the possibility that 
young people who become delinquents were frequently 
TO developed socially and more extroverted. The results 
of limited studies in this field have not all agreed. One 
hundr ed non-delinquent boys were scored on their participa- 
un in social activities by Atwood." The delinquents had 
a higher r ating than the non-delinquents at every age except 
12. Bartlett and Harris ™ found that delinquents partici 
Pated in socially undesirable leisure-time activities more than 
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Durea ™ studied the responses of 365 delinquent boys to the 
National Intelligence Test and Furfey’s social maturity scale 
and found no significant relationship between these two fac- 
tors and the degree of delinquent behavior. The most seri- 
ous delinquent problems were evidently not among the most 
socially mature. 

The chances are that the delinquent child develops an out- 
ward appearance of sophistication which can easily be taken 
for good social adjustment but which may be an outward 
manifestation to cover up actual disorganization. Indiffer- 
ence is a coveted virtue among those who come into conflict 
with the law. One who deals with such young people soon 
learns to realize that smug complacency or sometimes a 
braggadocio attitude is simulated in order to maintain pres- 
tige with associates. í 

Here again, however, attention must be called to the fact 
that those young people who come before the juvenile court 
by no means represent a random sample of unadjusted 
youth. They represent those who come into open conflict 
with the law. Such a sampling would not include those 
cases with more subtle and yet in many respects more seri- 
ous personality developments. Just as teachers have been 
found to rate behavior difficulties in terms of their impor- — 
tance to classroom discipline," so does society in general de- 
fine delinquents as those persons who disturb the serenity of 
their neighbors. 

15 Durea, M. A., “Mental and Social Maturity in Relation to Certain Indi- 


cators of the Degree of Juvenile Delinquency,” Child Development, 6: 154-160 
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16 Wickman, E. K., Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. The Com- 
monwealth Fund (1928). 
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The Problems of Young People 


‘The very way in which delinquent children are classified 
by society indicates the limited understanding that exists 
vith respect to them. Once a child comes into formal con- 
flict with the law, he is classified as delinquent; then his case 
5 studied along with others to determine the nature of de- 
linquents. The basic assumption here is wrong: instead of 
being considered as a child with a problem or problems, he 
becomes a problem child. Thus the child, rather than the 
relationship in his background, becomes the focal point. It 
is no wonder then that the studies have failed to show any 
Sicat differences between delinquents: and non-delinquents 
as individuals. A sociological or psychological problem can- 
Not be solved by using legal concepts for the basic classifica- 
tions. Psychologically al! children have problems if they 
are alive and growing. However, some children have more 
Problems than others, and some have more serious problems 
than others. If an understanding of delinquency and delin- 
quents is to be had, then the study must begin with these 
basic assumptions. The important thing is to discover the 
basic factors that cause problems to arise in the lives of 
young people, and then to determine why certain individuals 
are unable to cope with these problems successfully. 

The problems which confront young people are largely 
social in nature, since they arise either out of direct contact 
pin other people or from social conditions in the commu- 
nity in which the person lives. 

Let us outline what is now known wi 
conditions under which problems arise for y 
the nature of these problems, and how young 
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with them. Whenever possible, the emphasis will be placed 
upon the psychological conception of problems, but the great 
mass of data available deals with delinquency as legally de- 
fined. This fact will of necessity handicap the treatment. 

Most of the problems of young people come out of the 
process of becoming a socialized person. Society has a cer- 
tain set of rules of behavior devised to keep large groups of 
people happy in a changing world. Many of the social cus- 
toms, however, have outlived their usefulness and continue 
by force of tradition alone. Wherever the behavior of an 
individual cuts across the rights of others, society interferes 
for the sake of harmony and punishes the transgressor. It 
will be found, upon reflection, that most of the existing laws, 
as they apply to young people, are of this very fundamental 
origin—they protect the group from the whims of individ- 
uals. Very few if any laws are set up to protect the young 
person from himself, or to insure against the development of 
unfortunate but unobtrusive behavior tendencies. 

H. H. Lou ™ has summarized the legal specifications as 
to who constitutes a delinquent as follows: 


As delinquency is unknown to the common law, we must look 
exclusively to the statute for its legal definition. A delinquent 
child is commonly defined by statutes as any child under a certain 
year of age who (1) violates a state law or local ordinance (offenses 
which, if committed by an adult, are punishable by death or life 
imprisonment are often excepted); (2) is wayward, incorrigible, 
or habitually disobedient; (3) associates with thieves, criminals, 
prostitutes, vagrants, or vicious persons; (4) is growing up in 
idleness or crime; (5) knowingly visits a saloon, pool room, 
billiard room, or gambling place; (6) knowingly visits a house of 
ill fame; (7) wanders about streets at night; (8) wanders about 
railroad yards, jumps on moving trains, or enters any car or engine 


17Lou, H. H., Juvenile Courts in the United States, University of North 
Carolina Press (1927). 
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1n most fanes own benefit alone. No one will deny that 
but that js ee a law works to the good of the individual, 
Teason rests j i sole or the main reason for it. The main 
the state to p the belief that, in a democracy, it is good for 
e composed of educated people. 
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problems arise most frequently in those areas where crowded 
conditions prevail and where, through economic necessity, 
the individual is apt to acquire property illegally. This pre- 
cisely has been found to be the case. Extensive researches 
with respect to the distribution of crime have indicated that 
the delinquency rate varies tremendously from community 
to community and from neighborhood to neighborhood. 

The most extensive studies of this kind have been carried 
out by Shaw ° and his associates in Chicago. The resi- 
dences of delinquents over a period of many years in the city 
of Chicago were plotted on base maps of the city. The de- 
linquency rates were then computed for small geographical 
areas of the city. It was then possible to determine the 
neighborhoods with the highest delinquency rates and to 
study the characteristics of these neighborhoods and their 
location in the city. 

A definite tendency was noted for high rates of delin- 
quency to be associated with low economic status, crowded _ 
living conditions, and generally poor surroundings. Since 
there is a tendency for such areas in the city to localize 
around industrial areas, it was possible to compute delin- 
quency rates according to the distance from these areas of 
social breakdown typical of the slum section of large cities. 
There was a steady decrease in delinquency rates as the dis- 
tance from these centers increased. The lowest delinquency 
rates were found in the high-class suburban areas. 

While the differences in delinquency rates according to 
the nature of the neighborhood are tremendously significant, 
still with these facts alone it is very easy to reason in a cit- 
cle. One might say, for example, that the slum areas have 


18 Shaw, C. R., and McKay, H. D., “Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency,” 
Report on the Causes of Crime, Vol. Il. Government Printing Office (1931)- 
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proportion of them will come into conflict with the law in 
pursuit of what they consider normal expressions. Arrest 
and arraignment are part of their daily expectation. In the 
conception of themselves which they develop, these are part 
of the scheme. 

The children in these areas do not differ markedly from 
other children as biological individuals, but they do have 
more serious problems and they are less able to solve these 
problems to the satisfaction of society. To understand de- 
linquency, then, we must know these problems and the con- 
figuration in which they occur. 


Types of Crime Among Young People 


It has been indicated above that as far as the legal defi- 
nition of behavior problems is concerned, they rest largely in 
the protection of private property, the public peace, and weak 
and innocent individuals. It is to be expected that the vast 
majority of delinquencies, at least for boys, fall in the above 
classifications. A study of the following table clearly in- 
dicates that most young people come to grips with the law 
for reasons which might be classified as “mischievousness.” 
Stealing of various kinds accounts for nearly 50 per cent of 
the cases for boys, with acts of carelessness or mischief com- 
ing next. For girls the largest single per cent is for being 
“ungovernable.” 

Previous mention has been made of the manner in which 
young people come into their problems. Very few young 
people deliberately set out to become delinquents. The suc- 
cession of events leading up to lawless acts is a very natural 
one. In many cases a young person steals because it is the 
thing to do in the crowd in which he travels. Tradition 


— 
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is a powerful incentive when backed up by jibes and threats 
of associates. One must maintain his conception of himself 
at all costs. At times it is difficult for adults to realize this 
important point. “Why,” one is tempted to ask, “will a 
boy steal when he knows it is wrong? When he has every- 


TABLE XIII 


Boys anv Girts Deacr wirit in DeLingueNncy Cases DISPOSED oF BY 291 
Courts 1N 1934 °? 


Reason for Reference to Court Boys Girls 
Automobile stealing ............ 3% ni 
Burglary or unlawful entry 14 1% 
TESA aisinn 1 e 
Other stealing A 3I Ir 
Act of carelessness or mischief 26 10 
Traffic violation 3 I 
Truancy ... 5 Ir 
Running aw; 6 16 
Ungovernable 6 28 
Sex offense . on 3 17 
Injury to person ; , ` 2 2 
Usc, possession, or sale of liquor or drugs I : 

om 1 


Other reasons... 


* Less than r per cent. 


thing to lose? Is the conception of oneself and the ap- 


probation of associates so important?” 

The same question might be asked of adult society. Why 
do we have war? Surely there are more simple ways of 
settling disputes. Must nation fight nation simply because 
that is the traditional way to establish right? Is national 
pride such an important thing after all? Many other factors 
underlie these two examples, but both rest upon the power 


of tradition and the conception of self. 


United States Department of Labor, 


23 Taken from Juvenile-Court Statistics. t 
i for year ending December 31, 1934. 


Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 235 
Printed 1937. 
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Conflicting Standards 


A young person growing up in modern society is faced 
with the necessity of responding to conflicting standards. 
In his home he may expect one set of values to hold sway. 
In school another is prominent, and on the street with his 
gang still another. With which set of standards he will 
identify himself at any given time depends, of course, upon 
many different things. The chances are, however, that the 


group that can exert the strongest social pressure will have 
the greatest influence upon his decisions, 


Home Background and Delinquency 


Since the home is usually the source of security and under 
normal conditions the child is intimately attached to his 
parents, it is natural to expect the standard maintained by 
those in the home to have a tremendous effect upon the 


individual. For most young people the home is strongly 
conditioned with a favorable tone. A great deal of sentiment 


surrounds the individuals in the home. Eating and sleeping, 
both highly satisfying biological experiences, are closely re- 
lated to the home. The early conditions with respect to 


the weather, warmth 
are closely associated 
me of the reasons why 
s, can be such a potent 
d by those in the home 
ociety as a whole, the 
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When the home ceases to be a place of economic security, 
when the parents quarrel constantly or separate, when both 
of them work, or when one is removed by death, then the 
traditional influence which the home has exerted upon the 
child is bound to suffer. 

A great deal of sentimentality has been built up around 
the home as an institution. One is apt to overestimate 
rather than underestimate its influence. Studies have shown, 
nevertheless, that there is a real correlation between home 
background and social adjustment. The home as a general 
conditioning factor has been treated at some length in a 
previous chapter.** The present concern centers around the 
home conditions as they are related to delinquency. 

The two most tangible evidences of family inadequacy 
appear in broken homes and poverty. As would be ex- 
pected, most of the studies reported deal with these two fac- 
tors. Of the two possibilities, broken homes seem to have 
received the most consideration by research workers. 

One has considerable difficulty in isolating any single 
factor as a cause of delinquency because the whole problem 
The studies of home background neverthe- 
less have consistently shown a relationship between broken 
homes and juvenile delinquency. The term broken home 
covers a wide range of facts. One or both parents ag be 
dead; they may be divorced; or one of them may have 
deserted. Some writers are inclined to include among 
broken homes those where both parents work out. Cer- 
tainly the last situation is closely akin to the others a 
that it is not apt to be surrounded with the same ee 
complications. The home that has been broken by divorce 


is so intricate. 


24 See Chapter IX. 
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or desertion is likely to have had a history of domestic 
discord that would certainly not aid a young person already 
having difficulty adjusting to life in society. In such cases 
it is probably not the fact of the broken home itself that is 
important so much as the domestic situation that led up 
to the breaking. A home broken by divorce or desertion, 
then, has quite a different significance from one broken by 
death or economic necessity. These points should be kept 


TABLE XIV 


Comparison oF BROKEN Homes 1x rue BACKGROUNDS oF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS AND Punic Scnoor PupiLs 
(From Slawson) 


Boys p Public Signif- 
in Insti- School icant 
tutions Children Quotient 

Parents living together . 54.8% 80.7% 16.0 
Mother dead, father living . 14.4 5:3 11.8 
Father dead, mother living . 17.9 9.9 10.1 
Both parents dead ...,...... 3-3 0.7 13.2 
Parents separated or divorced . 9.6 3-4 13.3 
Total abnormal marital relations . 45.2 19.3 28.1 


in mind when considering the results of studies in this field. 

Burt,” in his extensive study of delinquents in London, 
found twice as many broken homes among delinquents as 
among the population at large. Unless broken homes were 
intimately associated with some other factor, such as eco- 
nomic status, this difference would indicate a very definite 
relation between home background and delinquency. While 
other studies do not always ascribe as much difference be- 
tween delinquents and the population at large, there is almost 
a unanimous agreement that broken homes and poor social 
adjustment are found together. 


In his study of 1,649 boys in four juvenile institutions in 


25 Burt, Cyril, The Young Delinquent. D, Appleton-Century (1925). 
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New York State, Slawson * found broken homes, for all 
reasons studied, to be more frequent among the institution 
boys than among boys in New York public schools. 

"The percentages in the table clearly indicate that the in- 
stitutionalized delinquents have broken homes in their back- 
ground more than twice as often as a sampling of public 
school children. These delinquents do represent institution- 
alized cases, however, and the results must be interpreted in 
that light. It is quite probable that boys are sent to an in- 
stitution more often when the home background is poor 
than when the opposite is the case. . Slawson comments that 
even when the factor of social status is taken into account, 
there is still a strong relationship. 

‘The studies of Shaw * and his associates throw additional 
light on the problem by classifying the data according to 
nationality and age: 


TABLE XV 


Ratio of Broken Homes of Delin- 
quents Compared with Control 


Nationality Group of School Children 
America WHE nuncsicneninanaumnuns IESE 
Negro 1.30:1 
Italian 1.1331 
Polish 1.1931 
Others 0.99:T 
WOE. aAA . 1.1821 


In all classifications except “Others” there is a distinct 
tendency for the delinquents to have a larger percentage of 
broken homes in their backgrounds. By far the largest 


26 Slawson, John, “Marital Relations of Parents and Juvenile Delinquency,” 
Journal of Delinquency, 8: 5-6 (1924). 

2T Shaw, Clifford, Family Backgrounds in Male Juvenile Delinquency. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press (1934). 
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Proportion is found among the Negro group, where there 
are nearly one third more such homes as were found among 
school children generally. 

By age, the data show an even more striking fact. There 
is a definite tendency for broken homes to be more frequent 
among young delinquents than among older ones. 


TABLE XVI 


Broken Homes or DELINQUENTs COMPARED wir Coxtrot Group 


OF Scoot CHILDREN 


Age Ratio 
a SR 1.87:1 
a -a 131:1 
> š 1.22;1 
= já 1.20:1 
a iye 1.22;1 
J iin LIII 
1.16:1 
T aia 
sa 1.0931 
—— 
1.1821 
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guidance is not available, it is inevitable that the child will 
come into conflict with the codes of society. 

Some evidence indicates that home supervision is needed 
most for girls. At least, girls that come into the courts have 
a higher percentage of broken homes in their backgrounds 
than do deliiquent boys, perhaps owing to the fact that 
traditionally girls are supervised more closely than boys by 
their parents, and when supervision breaks down there is 
more apt to be difficulty. Girls, it will be remembered, come 
into difficulty more often through sex experiences than for 
offenses against property. 


Delinquency and Poverty as Related Factors 


That crime and delinquency abound in slum areas has 
been known for some time. Shaw * has shown the extent 
of this relationship. Knowing the extent to which delin- 
quency occurred in areas of poor living conditions, it would 
be safe to predict that a comparison of the economic status 
of delinquents with the population at large would show 
the families of delinquents in the low income brackets. This 
situation alone would not establish poverty as a cause of 
crime. Sullenger * analyzed over five hundred delinquent 
Cases and studied the economic status of the families. One 
fourth of the families were registered with public or private 
relief agencies. It was interesting to note that the regis- 
tration with the relief agencies occurred near or just prior to 
the time when the children were brought into court. 
Fathers of the delinquents in this study were found to be 
= 


28 Shaw, Clifford, op. cit. 5 ¿ . 
29 Sullenger, T, E., “Economic Status as a Factor in Juvenile Delinquency,” 
Journal of Juvenile Research, 18: 233-245 (1934). 
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shiftless in 46 per cent of the cases. As would be expected, 
the families generally were in poor physical health. 7 

In a study of delinquent boys in Wisconsin, Caldwell * 
found that two thirds of the parents were occupied in un- 
skilled occupations as rated on the Barr scale. Fifty per 
cent of the families were receiving incomes below a health 
and decency standard established by social workers, 

Students of delinquency have suggested that poverty it- 
self is not a cause of delinquency, but is asso 
many other factors of social breakdown that į 
found in the background of the delinque 
Poverty is obviously a result of many othe 
causes closely associated with parental inadequ 
be dangerous naively to set it aside as a cause 
behavior simply because the two are found to 
Children in poor home surroundin 
persistent problems than childre 
But are these problems the result 
they caused by the same fac 
Poverished condition? 
pears to be important fo 


ciated with so 
t is frequently 
nt individual. 
r contributing 
acy. It would 
of delinquent 
be associated. 
gs are likely to have more 
n in better surroundings. 
of lack of resources or are 
tors which bring about the im- 
The answer to this question ap- 
r an understanding of the problem. 


The Influence of Immediate Associates 


association that young people have with their peers is not 


school, young people 


eir own choosing and under their 


30 Caldwell, M. G., “Eco 
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own direction. A brief walk through the residential area 
of any city in the early evening is sufficient to demonstrate 
the extent of these activities. Boys and girls in the early 
teens may be observed playing running games in the streets. 
Smaller groups of one, two, or three are seen walking to- 
gether on the sidewalk. Older young people, becoming 
conscious of their desire to associate with the other sex, may 
be headed in pairs toward an evening’s entertainment. 
Other young couples are seen talking in the doorways. 
Few indeed would be the individuals engaged in an activity 
that did not involve other persons. In the process of these 
activities, personalities are interacting constantly. 

Small groups which form into more or less permanent as- 
sociations develop rules, traditions, and common attitudes. 
By means of epithets and physical force in the case of boys, 
and ostracism and ridicule by girls, recalcitrant members 
are handled. Desire for the approbation of associates is the 
basis of much social control among young people. Once 
an individual has been accepted by a group, his actions are 
under constant scrutiny by his associates. By degrees he can 
easily be carried from one form of activity to another until 
ultimately he is behaving in a way which would be quite 
foreign to the type of behavior indulged in when alone. 

The matter of influence of companions in delinquent be- 
havior is no longer a matter of speculation. . Analysis. of the 
records clearly indicates that delinquent acts, especially the 
more serious ones which involve careful planning, are largely 
a matter of group participation, especially among boys. `It 
will be remembered that boys differ from girls considerably 
in the offenses for which they are brought into court. For 
boys, disorderliness and stealing head the list; but for girls, 
discipline problems comprise a large percentage. It is easy 
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to understand that group activity should be more important 
in the case of boys. 

In an extensive study of delinquency in New York City, 
Maller * found that only 23 per cent of the burglary cases on 
the court records were for single arraignments. Shaw and 
McKay * have reported a more extensive study of the group 
and delinquency. They found that 74.4 per cent of first 
offenders were involved with companions. In three out of 
four cases, then, the young man coming into court the first 
time did so as a member of a group that had participated in 
the delinquency. The cases studied by Shaw and McKay 
were distributed as follows, according to number of par- 
ticipants: 


TABLE XVII 
PERCENTAGE or Courr Cases ACCORDING ‘vo NUMBER OF PERSONS INVOLVED 


Participants Percentage 
18.2 
30.3 
27.7 
10.8 
71 
3-9 
1.0 
1.0 


1 
2 
3 
T 
oe 
6 
$ 
8 


and over 


Thrasher,” in his classic study of the gang, neatly exposes 
the operation of the adolescent group in contributing toward 
the behavior of the individual. A very definite set of skills 
are necessary for the successful perpetration of delinquent 
acts. Before he can be graduated upon a successful career 
of crime, the young person must acquire these techniques. 


31 Maller, J. B., op. cit. 
32 Shaw, C. R., and McKay, H. D., op. cit. 
33 Thrasher, F. M., The Gang. University of Chicago Press (1927). 
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Through the gang these cultural elements pass along, ac- 
companied by appropriate attitudes and vocabulary. 

If the group sanctions delinquent acts, then such behavior 
becomes an approved form of conduct within the gang. 
The fact that the code differs from the formal laws which 
society has framed does not seriously matter in the mind of 
a young man concerned about maintaining his reputation 
with his associates. For him, it is far worse to be called 
“yellow” than to be dragged into court to meet the repre- 
sentatives of an intangible influence called the law. After 
a few experiences with the representatives of the law, the 
gang begins to feel that its natural enemies are those who 
legally represent society. When the development of at- 
titude has gone this far, the gang is a close-knit fellowship 
bound together with the feeling that it is aligned against 
those who have wealth and control the law. 

The social wishes which a delinquent group possess are 
essentially the same as those of a group engaged in socially 
approved activities. Both wish action, adventure, reward, 
companionship, and approval. The difference rests largely 
in the outward manifestations that the pursuit of these wishes 
takes, With ample recreational and educational facilities, - 
it is entirely possible for these groups to find expression for 
their energies and satisfaction for their wishes in a way 
which society approves. Let it be repeated that we must 
look to the psychological field for the explanation of anti- 
social behavior, rather than to the individuals who get into 
trouble. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
Behavior Difficulties: A Social Approach 


Definition of Abnormal Behavior 


One hears a great deal of talk these days about nor- 
mal and abnormal behavior, as if these standards of 
judgment were absolute and rested on a scale that never 
changed. The fact is that the concepts of normal and abnor- 
mal are decidedly relative and can have meaning only in 
terms of the social situation in which they appear. Be- 
havior that is normal in America would not be normal in 
India or China. Again, behavior that is normal today 
would have been decidedly eccentric at the time of George 
Washington; the social scheme changes and so does the 
concept of normal and abnormal. Normal behavior is 
usually that which the majority will accept. Abnormal 
behavior is so called because it is not accepted by the ma- 
jority, 

The behavior difficulties of young people are often de- 


` fined as such by adults using adult standards. The adoles- 


cent may be well adjusted to his group and unadjusted to 

the requirements of adult society. In the treatment of be- 

havior problems this important fact should be constantly in 

mind. The solution of the difficulty often rests not in the = 

individual but in the interpretations placed upon him by 
329 
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those with whom he comes in contact. In the past, adults 
have been much too ready to catalogue young people as 
problems or problem children and then start them in this 
assigned role by accepting no other explanation of their be- 
havior. 


Abnormal Behavior and the Psychological Field 


Throughout this book the point has been stressed that an 
understanding of the behavior of young people in its broad 
aspects is quite impossible unless the total situation, the 
psychological field in which the individual operates, is taken 
into consideration. It follows that the best way to bring 
about modifications in human behavior is one of the follow- 
ing: 


1. By changing, if possible, the relationships in the situa- 
tion, thereby removing or at least shifting the causal factors 
at work. 

2. By changing the individual’s conception of his place 
in the psychological field. 


It may be that one’s lack of adjustment with his immedi- 
ate associates or society at large rests in a misunderstanding 
or an inadequate understanding of the relationship of other 
people. In such instances the individual changes the psy- 
chological field by rearranging the relationships existing 
there to conform with the general system of ideas he has. 
It will be seen that this approach is similar to the first one 
suggested above, except that the field is changed by altering 
the individual’s conception of himself in relation to the situa- 
tion rather than changing the psychological field as such. 

These points can be made clearer by the following ex- 
ample. A boy living in a congested area of a large city is 
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apprehended in some form of delinquency with several other 
members of his gang. Because he is a continual offender, he 
is sent away to an institution for a few months. During 
that time his conduct steadily improves. He makes a favor- 
able impression upon those in charge and consequently is re- 
leased in charge of his parents. He returns home and is 
greeted by his mother. His father is away, probably some- 
where sleeping off the effects of too much liquor. The boy 
goes out on the street to meet some of his old friends. They 
crowd around to hear of his experiences and to bring him 
up to date about the news of the area. A few days pass 
and he is soon engaged again in mild forms of delinquency 
with his gang. 

This is not an unlikely example. It happens many times 
cach year in the large cities of this country. Keeping in 
mind that the behavior of the young man at the outset was 
largely the result of the situation in which he found him- 
self, it is not to be hoped that placing him back in the same 
surroundings will result in a permanent reform on his part. 
This approach to the problem is based upon the false as- 
sumption that the boy is individually responsible for his be- 
havior, rather than that a combination of his own nature 
and the social field about him is the real cause. f 

The following are some of the various relationships that 
are operating in the psychological field in which this boy 
finds himself: 


I. Upon his return he is again placed in school, which he 


does not like. Most of the material taught there does not 
interest him because it does not help him solve his most 


Persistent problems. i d 
2., He lives in an area rich with traditions of crime an 


delinquency. 
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3. Legitimate outlets in the way of playgrounds, vacant 
lots, and wholesome amusements are scarce. Even if they 
were available, he would not have sufficient money to use 
them as he would like to. 

4. His old companions are present and eager to have him 
with them. 

5. The home situation is the same as before he left: a 
drunken father an abused and overindulgent mother. 


There are other relationships, of course, but these will suf- 
fice for the present purpose. Now as to his own conception 
of the relationships he finds around him: 


1. School is more difficult for him for several reasons: 
he did not study the same things at the delinquent home, 
the school authorities know his record and almost expect 
him to get into trouble again. To them he is already de- 
fined as a chronic delinquent. 

2. The area in which he lives still holds the same temp- 
tations in the way of fruit and other things to be stolen. 
The policeman on the beat is still his enemy because he in- 
terferes with the fun and sends some of the boys to court. 

© 3. He finds that the Prestige he has with his group has 
increased, They listen to his experiences with eagerness. 
He finds that among them he has acquired new importance. 

4- While in the institution he learned some useful skills 
such as handicraft, printing, and gardening, but there is 
little or no Opportunity to practice them now. 

5. He resents his father, likes his mother, but does not 
respond to her inconsistent pleas for him to be a good boy. 


These points could be elaborated 
outline is sufficient to indicate that 


at some length, but this 
the boy’s conception of 
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himself has not changed enough to cause him to remake the 
relationships in his surroundings. In some ways he is a 
more skillful delinquent because of the training he has re- 
ceived from other boys in the institution. He learned of 
other exploits and found that he and his gang were not the 
only ones who get into trouble. 

In the situation just described there can really be only one 
outcome: a short period of conscious but difficult lawful be- 
havior, and then further depredations with his companions. 
If he resists their suggestions they call him “yellow.” He 
cannot go home because the situation there is impossible. 
Certainly it is expecting too much for that young man to 
remake all of the relationships which surround him, to re- 
form his gang and then tread a straight path the rest of his 
life, i 

This case may be slightly exaggerated, but the same prin- 
ciple is found in case after case that comes to the behavior 
clinic, to the school psychologist, or to the psychiatrist. 
Adequate treatment in many cases can come only through 
an intelligent readjustment of the relationships that exist in 
the individual’s background. 


How Behavior Difficulties Can Be Approached 


An effective approach to behavior difficulties can be made 
there is some way of manipulating the environment, 
hereby changing some of the relationships existing in the 
Psychological field. It is not always possible to do so, and 
the only alternative is to help the individual interpret the 
relationships in such a way that adjustment can be achieved. 

he following procedures are suggestive of what can be 
done with behavior cases using the social-psychological ap- 


if 
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proach. No attempt is made to outline the way in which 
complete individual case studies can be made.’ The prin- 
ciples here set forth merely suggest the kinds of relation- 
ships that need to be understood in interpreting the behavior 
of young people. 

Study the individual’s conception of himself. What val- 
ues is the individual attempting to maintain? Toward 
what ultimate goals, if any, is he striving? As was indi- 
cated in a previous chapter, each individual tends to behave 
in a way that will maintain his own integrity. He acts con- 
sistently with the set of values which he accepts. In this 
connection it is important to keep in mind that very few 
individuals will consciously behave in a way which is incon- 
sistent with the conception of themselves that they have de- 
veloped. If they do behave inconsistently with that con- 
ception, then they must either rationalize their behavior and 
justify it in some way or be mentally unadjusted. Persist- 
ent behavior that is out of keeping with one’s conception of 
himself ultimately results in a change in that conception.” 

There are several ways of discovering the set of values that 
a given individual is trying to maintain. The most obvious 
method is to observe the person in various situations and 
determine the kinds of Tesponses or adjustments that appear 
consistently. It is not always possible to observe an individ- 
ual in enough different situations, nor is it possible to under- 


1 Many excellent books dealin, i i i 
i g with case-study technique ocial ap- 
proach to behavior dificulti i er arlene 


es arc available. Pauline V, Y i book 
P z . + Young’s recent book, 
Social Treatment in Probatj iy. hely 


j on and Delinquency, is “speci elpful treat- 
ment of this subject. McGraw-Hill (ease ee 
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It s para of course, that treatment of behavior disorders from the social 
approach is ased upon the assumption that no physical disorder is involved. In 
some cases peculiar or unadjusted behavior can be traced to some physical disa- 


bility on the part of the individual. I 
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stand exactly the meaning of all the behavior that is ob- 
served. Observation supplemented by discussions both with 
the subject and with those who are in a position to know 
him intimately will throw additional light on the concep- 
tion he is trying to maintain of himself. Once an investiga. 
tor has established himself with a young person it is not very 
difficult to discover the goals toward which he or she is striv- 
ing. Often this can be approached in an indirect manner. 
The persons whom the subject admires and the reasons for 
his admiration are always a fruitful lead in this respect. 
Another indirect line of attack lies along the important in- 
terests of the individual. Discussion as to the place in life 
which he expects finally to fill sometimes shows the general 
direction of his striving. The individual's interests all have 
a bearing on the conception he has built up and will add 
Meaning to the values he is trying to maintain. 

The configuration in which the individual appears. Of 
Paramount importance to one who wishes to understand 
the behavior of young people is the configuration, or the 
relationships in the environment of the individual. What 
Is the relationship between this person’s ability, ambitions, 
and limitations and those of the people with whom he is 
constantly trying to establish himself? These are relation- 
ships that do not come to light easily, but it is possible to 
discover them through various scientific instruments such 
as mental and personality tests. What is the mental capacity 
of this individual as compared with the mental capacities of 
those about him in school, of others in his family, of the 
Soup with which he plays in the streets? It is the relation- 
SUP of these factors rather than their absolute measurement 
chap is important in considering the social approach to be- 

avior difficulties, 
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Unusually bright children often have difficulty getting 
along with other people in school or in their own families. A 
bright child may bear the brunt of ridicule from playmates 
of his own age on the street because of the big words he 
uses and the “queer” ideas he has about what is fun. Placed 
among other young people of comparable intelligence, how- 
ever, he may be a leader or may find stimulation for his 
abilities from others who are leaders. Studies have shown 
that parents of unusual children often do not know the ex- 
tent of the child’s abilities, and in some cases have actually 
thought the child queer because he did not respond to the 
same kind of treatment as his brothers and sisters or the 
other children in the neighborhood. Here again it is a 
matter of this young person’s relation to those with whom 
he must make an adjustment that is really significant. 

It is always important to obtain the individual's concep- 
tion of the relationships about him. Often it is found that 
young people misunderstand their place in the scheme of 
things. A bright child in an unusually talented family may 
develop a feeling of inferiority in the family constellation. 
Such a child needs an opportunity to utilize his talents in 
the schoolroom. -But there also he may meet difficulty be- 
cause the school authorities expect of him the same kind of 
performance as they do of other members of his family who 
may be a little more talented. 

The family constellation. No other psychological field is 
as important as the family in determining the behavior of 
the individual. In this intimate constellation the young per- 
son is faced with adjustments that arise out of the most 
primitive bodily needs. His position in relation to other 
members of the constellation is determined by deep social 
and biological ties. It is in the orbit of the family that he 
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received food and warmth and security. Frequently the 
balance of the family constellation is seriously disturbed by 
the arrival of a new member, or by the death of one of the 
group. Death may remove the center of the whole group, 
the source of income and security. Such disturbing experi- 
ences are followed by a realignment of forces in which the 
individual finds it necessary to alter his conception of him- 
self and his relation to others. 

Unusual behavior often is simply the expression of some 
readjustment that is taking place in the family group, or 
the result of forces in the family situation to which the in- 
dividual is attempting to adjust. It is not uncommon for 
a young person to transfer the mode of adjustment in the 
family to the schoolroom bodily. Thus the girl who is 
pampered and waited upon at home expects the same treat- 
ment at school. The young man who bullies younger 
brothers and sisters tries the same tactics with his compan- 
ions. 

Some of the important relationships in the family back- 
ground that need to be understood in evaluating the be- 


havior of young people are as follows: 


The position of the individual in the family. Studies 
have shown that the number of brothers and sisters, older 
and younger, and the abilities of these others in comparison 
with the individual in question are apt to have a very real 
effect upon the behavior of young people.* Oldest chil- 
dren are more apt to be jealous, for example, than those 
further along in the family group. Usually not much can 
be done to change these relationships, unless the individuals 
concerned are willing to face the situation objectively and 


— 


3 See Chapter IX. 
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change their own conceptions of themselves. It is not al- 
ways possible for them to do so. At best it takes very skill- 
ful social psychiatric counselling to bring about the change. 
Often it is necessary to remove the individual in question 
from the family background entirely until the proper ad- 
justments in the family situation can be brought about. It 
is quite certain that a young person can seldom be expected 
to bring the change about himself without other help. 
Frequently the mistake is made of attempting to treat the 
individual alone as the source of the trouble, when he is 
simply reacting to a difficult situation in the only way pos- 
sible. 

On the other hand, we must be careful not to deprive the 
young person of the much-needed experience of working 
out his own problems when it is possible for him to do so. 
The conception of self grows through a process of meeting 
problems successfully. Difficulty arises when the problems 
are beyond the capacity of the individual or where they 
exist because of inadequate social training on the part of 
others. A young person should be expected to cope with 
his own problems, but he may not be successful in rearrang- 
ing the relationships of his parents, or the school administra- 
tion, or society itself. 

l Relationship to the parents. Instances are not uncommon 
in which the behavior of adolescents is the result of some 
relationship existing between the parents themselves or be- 
tween the child and the parents. It is not easy to change 
such relationships quickly. The mother may refuse to allow 
her boy to outgrow the home ties. She may insist on mak- 
ing decisions for the boy as she always has done since he was 
a baby. A boy raised under such circumstances may have 
difficulty in adjusting because he expects to be just as de- 
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pendent on the teacher as he has been on his mother. 
Changing the attitude and behavior of such a lad may be a 
long process and cannot succeed unless the mother is willing 
to do her part. Under such circumstances the visiting 
teacher can be of invaluable service in shifting the relation- 
ships in the configuration in such a way that the young 
man can begin to develop the independence necessary for 
a mature individual in modern society. The important 
thing to keep in mind is that such an attitude on the part 
of a boy is the response to the relationships in his back- 
ground, and must be treated as such. 

Problems sometimes arise because of intense dislikes be- 
tween members of the same family. A girl who resents the 
domination of her father may not care to go home, where 
his influence holds sway. She may choose instead to spend 
time with girl friends or even strike up precarious relation- 
ships with young men. The mischievous boy who looks 
like his divorced father may be the target for abuse on the 
part of his mother. Distorted relationships of any kind in 
the family situation are likely to influence the type of ad- 
justment adopted by the individual, and hence should be 
taken into account when a child’s behavior is considered. 

Sometimes parents make the serious mistake of definitely 
favoring one child over another. The foster-parent rela- 
tionships need to be carefully watched in this respect. Lack 
of affection from parents may induce the child to bid for 
favor in unusual ways at school and on the street. The 
child in need of sincere affection and appreciation can often 
find it at school if the teacher is skillful in the encourage- 
ment she gives to the child. i i 

Family tradition. In Chapter IX, dealing with the fam- 
ily, the influence of the family tradition upon the behavior 
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of young people was explained at some length. At this 
time it will be necessary only to mention that behavior 
among young people may be the result of an attempt to live 
up to a family tradition laid down long before the individual 
came into the world. These traditions are apt to be espe- 
cially strong in the choice of a mate, the choice of friends, 
and the choice of occupation. The expectations that par- 
ents hold for their children may lead to serious disagreement 
or may cause the child to strive for accomplishments far 
beyond his capacity. Fathers want their sons to attend the 
same colleges and win the same honors they did. Mothers 
are eager to have their daughters marry well, if possible a 
little better than they did. Sometimes it is impossible to 
understand the behavior of the individual without having a 
knowledge of these relationships in the family background. 
The school psychologist or the visiting teacher often finds it 
his duty to alter the conception that parents have of their 
child’s ability before the child can hope to make a happy ad- 
justment. Parents of unusually bright children, for exam- 
ple, quite frequently do not think their offspring has unusual 
mental ability and are surprised when the school authorities 
advise them of the child’s superiority. In treating behavior 
problems of children it is of utmost importance that these 
relationships be recognized. 

Adjustment to associates. To the young person growing 
into maturity, the matter of establishing himself with his 
associates is of great importance. Dimock* found in his 
studies of adolescent boys that they differed considerably in 
the number of boys who could be considered as friends. 
Some boys attract many others toward them, while other 


*Dimock, Hedley S., Rediscovering the Adolescent. Association Press (1937). 
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boys have difficulty in maintaining one friend for any length 
of time. When a young person is striving to establish him- 
self with a group, his behavior is apt to be erratic. Often his 
erratic behavior can be remedied if proper measures are 
taken to have the person accepted by a group. 

If one accepts the point of view of social psychology, then 
the use of groups in treating behavior difficulties is of utmost 
importance. Since behavior arises out of the relationships 
surrounding the individual, the changing of behavior de- 
pends on a change in these relationships. 
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